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INTRODUCTION 


1. Pracrican ProLeEGoMENA 


In this edition of Politics the Books are in the ms. 
order ; the division into chapters and sections is that 
of Schneider (1809); also, to facilitate reference, 
there are indicated in the margin the pages, columns 
and lines of Bekker’s Berlin text (1831), which with 
its volumes of scholia (1836) and Bonitz’s index (1870) 
has rendered invaluable service to students (its lines 
are numbered, and its two columns denoted by later 
editors by a and 8, so that it affords a reference to 
every line of the extant works of Aristotle except The 
Athenian Constitution, only rediscovered in 1890). 

Some modern editors have rearranged the Books, 
placing the 7th and 8th as 4th and 5th, and the 4th, 
5th and 6th either as 6th, 7th and 8th, or as 6th, 8th and 
7th. Also some number them by the Greek alphabet, 
but others by the Greek numerals, using s, ¢ 7 
instead of Z, H, 0 to denote 6,7,8. Moreover, two 
modes of dividing the Books into chapters are in 
vogue, and with one of these two different divisions 
of the chapters into sections have been used. The 
result is that such a reference as ‘ Politics, Z, v. 6’ 
might denote twelve different passages in twelve 
different editions. 

The arguments for the two different rearrange- 
ments of the order of the Books are based on their 
contents, and editors have made conjectural altera- 
tions of the cross-references in the text to suit these 
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rearrangements ; but the reasons, based on these 
cross-references and on the general contents, in 
favour of retaining the traditional order seem to me 
almost or quite as strong, while the reasons of con- 
venience (vigorously stated by Immisch in_ his 
edition, pp. vi f.) are overwhelming. 

It also seems desirable to explain that this transla- 
tion is designed primarily to serve as an assistance 
to readers of the Greek, not as a substitute for it ; 
it aims at being explanatory, so far as is possible 
without expanding into mere paraphrase. A version 
intended to be read instead of the Greek might well 
be on different lines. It might be quite literal and 
non-committal, keeping as close as possible to the 
form of the Greek and reproducing even its gaps of 
expression and what are or seem to our ignorance 
to be its ambiguities, and leaving the student to go 
for explanation to the commentators; or, on the 
other hand, it might render the meaning but ignore 
the form, and substitute terse and finished English 
for Aristotle’s great variety of styles—for he ranges 
from mere jottings and notes to passages of ample 
discourse, not devoid of eloquence, though hardly 
models of Attic distinction and grace. 

A rendering on the latter lines was provided for 
English readers once and for all by Jowett, whose 
translation with notes and essays (1885) is an English 
classic. This version, revised by Ross (1921), is of 
the greatest service to the student who wants to 
know the things that Aristotle said, but not the way 
he had of saying them. 


2. Mss. ann Text or Porirics 
The mss. are not very old nor very good. The 
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oldest evidence for the text is a translation in bar- 
barous Latin by a Dominican monk of the thirteenth 
century, William of Moerbeke in Flanders. It is 
occasionally quoted here as Guil., and when the 
readings of its lost Greck original can be inferred 
from it, they are given as L.4 The five best extant 
Greek copies are of the fifteenth century: one at 
Berlin, Hamiltonianus (H), one at Milan (M), and 
three at Paris (P!, P#, P*). Of these H represents 
an older text than any other; M and P? form a 
family with L ; P? and P* group with various inferior 
Mss., and are usually considered less reliable than 
the other family. The text of Politics is thus very 
uncertain in detail, although uncertainties affect- 
ing the meaning are fortunately not very numerous. 
Some inaccuracies of expression attested by all the 
Mss. are precisely similar to inaccuracies in other 
places attested by some mss. and avoided by others ; 
but as to how far the former inaccuracies are to be 
accredited to the author and how far to his trans- 
mitters, no two scholars will agree. 

In this edition room has only been found for the 
most interesting variant readings. 


8. Epitions 


The commentary of Newman on the whole work 
(4 vols., 1887-1902) and that of Susemih] and Hicks 
on five Books (1894) are most valuable collections 
of information. The Teubner edition of Susemihl 
revised by Immisch (2nd ed., 1929) gives a useful 
brief presentation of the ev idence for the text. 

* Also the version of Aretinus (Leonardo Bruno of Arezzo). 


1488, is once or twice cited as Ar. 
> Codd. cet. in the critical notes of this edition. 
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4, Lire or ARISTOTLE 


Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philosophers, supple- 
mented from other sources, gives us a fairly detailed 
knowledge of Aristotle’s life. His father was an 
hereditary member of the medical profession, and 
physician to the king of Macedon, Amyntas II. 
Aristotle was born in 384 3.c. at the little colonial 
city of Stagirus, on the Gulf of the Strymon, of 
which he remained a citizen all his life, although he 
passed half of it at Athens. Perhaps it is possible 
to find some trace of his northern origin in his 
writings ; if in some details of his thought he is more 
Athenian than the Athenians, his style has little 
Attic neatness, fluency or grace, even though his 
vocabulary has no definitely non-Attic features. 
He came to Athens at the age of seventeen to pursue 
his education, and became a pupil of Plato, remaining 
a member of the Academy for twenty years, till 
Plato’s death. Speusippus then became head of the 
school, and Aristotle left Athens for Atarneus in 
Asia Minor, where his former fellow-pupil Hermeias 
was now ‘tyrant.’ He entertained Aristotle for 
three years, and gave him his niece as wife ; but then 
he fell into the hands of the Persians. Aristotle fled 
to the neighbouring island of Lesbos, and in 342 was 
invited by King Philip to return to Macedon and 
become the tutor of Alexander, now thirteen years 
old. At sixteen the prince became regent, Philip 
being engaged in war with Byzantium. His tutor 
retired to Stagirus, which had been destroyed by 
Philip in the Olynthian war, but which Aristotle 
had been allowed to restore. But he returned to 
Athens when Alexander succeeded to his father’s 
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throne in 336 s.c., and set up as a professor of philo- 
sophy, breaking away from the Academy and estab- 
lishing a kind of college in the Lyceum. This was a 
precinct of Apollo and the Muses just outside the 
city, and its zepizaros or walks, in which Aristotle 
taught, gave the new school its name of Peripatetic ; 
he equipped it with a large library and a natural 
history museum. 

Aristotle’s professorship lasted till 322 B.c., when 

on Alexander’s death Athens led a Greek revolt 
against Macedon. Aristotle, an alien, a protégé of 
the court and friend of the viceroy Antipater, and 
a critic of democracy, fell a victim to anti- Macedonian 
feeling ; like Socrates before him, he was prosecuted 
for impiety. Saying that he would not let Athens 
‘sin twice against philosophy,’ he withdrew to his 
estate at Chalcis in Euboea, and died in the same 
year. 
” His body was taken to Stagirus for burial, and his 
memory was honoured there by a yearly festival. 
He left his library and the originals of his own 
writings to his pupil Theophrastus, who succeeded 
him as head of the Lyceum. 


5, ARIsToTLe’s WRITINGS 


Aristotle’s writings were partly more or less 
popular works on philosophical subjects, and partly 
scientific treatises. The former were published 
(éxSeSopévot Adyor), and are doubtless included 
among the ‘ exoteric discourses’ referred to in his 
extant works (e.g. Pol. 1323 a 32), though that term 
seems to cover the writings of other philosophers also. 
They are all lost, unless The Athenian Constitution 
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is held to belong to this group. No doubt they had 
the charm and flow of style which Cicero and Quin- 
tilian praise in Aristotle. To the latter group belong 
the extant works, and these are for the most part 
singularly devoid of those qualities of style. They 
are called ‘lectures’ (dxpoatixoi Adyor), and in 
fact each consists of a collection of separate dis- 
courses on different parts of a subject, loosely put 
together to form a treatise on the whole, with transi- 
tional passages of summary and preface, and cross- 
references, often untraceable. Some passages are 
mere outlines of the argument, others set it out fully 
but baldly, and others are copious and even eloquent, 
as if written to be read by the professor to his class. 
Doubtless they are actual drafts for courses of 
lectures, put together by Aristotle or his pupils to 
form treatises, and kept in the library of the school 
as an encyclopaedia for the use of students. It is to 
them that Cicero refers when in another passage he 
speaks of Aristotle’s writings as ‘ notes ’ (commentarit). 


6. Poxitics anp Eruics 


For Aristotle Political Science is the second half of 
a subject of which Ethics is the first half; indeed in 
the opening chapters of The Nicomachean Ethics the 
term Politiké is applied to the whole subject. It is 
the science of human affairs, of man’s happiness or 
good. This consists in a certain mode of life, and 
man’s life is shaped for him by his social environment, 
the laws, customs and institutions of the community 
to which he belongs. Aristotle describes man in 
biological terms as ‘ by nature a political animal ’ ; he 
only develops his capacities in society, rightly organ- 
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ized for his welfare. The aim of Politiké is to dis- 
cover first in what mode of life man’s happiness 
consists, then by what form of government and what 
social institutions that mode of life can be secured. 
The former question requires the study of man’s 
éthos or character, which occupies The Nicomachean 
Ethics ; the latter is the subject of the constitution 
of the state, which is treated in Politics. Politics 
is a sequel to Ethics, the second half of a single 
treatise, although it bears the title that in the preface 
has been given to the whole subject ; this subject 
is covered by Plato in the single dialogue of The 
Republic. 

In Aristotle’s whole scheme of science, Politiké 
belongs to the group of Practical Sciences, which 
seek knowledge as a means to action, whereas the 
Theoretic Sciences (such as theology, metaphysics, 
pure mathematics and astronomy) seek knowledge 
for its own sake. The Practical Sciences fall into two 
groups again; the ‘ Poietic’ or Productive Sciences, 
which tell us how to make things, and the Practical 
Sciences in the narrower sense of the term, which 
tell us how to do things: the former aim at some 
product or result, of the latter the actual practice 
of the art is itself the end. The former include the 
professions and the handicrafts, the latter the fine 
arts, like dancing and music, which are pursued for 
their own sake (though in Greek the term 7éxry, 
‘art’ or craft, is sometimes confined to the former 
group—compare the English word ‘ technology ’). 

The supreme Practical Science is Politéké; it is 
the science of man’s welfare or happiness as a whole. 
It is practical in the wider sense of the term, because 
it studies not only what happiness is (the topic of 
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Ethics), but also how it is to be secured (that of Pol- 
dics) ; and it is also practical in the narrower sense, 
because happiness is found (in Ethics) not to be a 
product of action but itself to consist in action of a 
certain sort. 


7. Orner ARISTOTELIAN Works on Potrrics 


The short essay Oeconomicus included among the 
works of Aristotle is certainly by one or more 
Peripatetics of a later date. Other political works of 
Aristotle recorded are Hodurexds (a dialogue), [epi 
‘Pitopos 7) HoXderixot, Hept BaowAetas, “AdéeEavdpos 
’Y rep Aworxtov (a dialogue on colonization), Accacd- 
para I1éAcwr (formal pleadings on points of difference 
submitted by the Greek states to the arbitration of 
Philip), Nope or Novia BapBapixd (an account of 
the institutions of non-Hellenic peoples, including 
the Etruscans), and most important of all, TloAcretac 
(a series of accounts of the constitutions of a large 
number of Greek states, enlivened with legends, local 
proverbs, and even anecdotes). This last work, 
until the discovery of The Athenian Constitution in 
1890, was only known to us from a number of quota- 
tions and references in later writers. It was a collec- 
tion of materials upon which Politics was based, and 
is referred to as such at the conclusion of The Nico- 
machean Ethics. 


8. Dare or Composrrion or PoLirics 


The latest event mentioned in Politics (V. viii. 
10, 1811 b 2) is the death of Philip of Macedon, 
336 B.c. The work is not finished, and Aristotle died 
in 322 B.c. 
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9. Structure oF THE WorK 


Most of Aristotle’s extant works look like com- 
pilations of several Jogot or discourses dealing with 
different parts of the subject, and somewhat loosely 
put together to form a treatise on the whole. This 
applies to Politics more than to any other; it 
seems to consist of three sets of lectures, not com- 
pletely finished, not systematically connected, and 
partly overlapping: viz. (1) Books I.-III., Prole- 
gomena—the theory of the state in general and a 
classification of the varieties of constitution; (2) 
Books IV., V., VI., Practical Politices—the nature of 
existing constitutions, and principles for their good 
government ; (3) Books VII., VIII., Ideal Politics— 
the structure of the best state (unfinished). 

A probable view is that the work was begun on 
one plan and later finished on another. Book I., a 
prefatory treatise on domestic economy, was prob- 
ably written for the first plan; it is unfinished, and 
clumsily fitted on to its present sequel. Book II. 
also looks like part of the first plan, kept to form part 
of the second one; the same applies to Book IIL, 
perhaps the oldest part of all, which shows signs of 
incomplete revision to fit the new plan. Books IV., 
V., VI. are the newer work, and contemporary with 
the conclusion of The Nicomachean Ethics. Books 
VIL., VIII., the Best State, are the earlier work, put 
aside unfinished when the plan was changed, and 
their substitute was never written. 

@ Stocks in Classical Quarterly, xxi., partly following von 
Arnim and Jaeger. Barker in Classical Review, xlv. p. 162, 


discusses the point in relation to Aristotle’s life and political 
experiences. 
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10. OurLine or ConreNTs 
(1) Prolegomena, Books I., II., HI. 


Book I. The Family.—The state (c. i.) is not merely 
a large family (a retort to Plato’s communism), but 
different in kind, yet it is a natural outgrowth from 
an aggregation of villages, as the village is from 
an aggregation of families. The family (c. ii.) is a 
partnership of master and slave, husband and wife, 
father and children ; it involves the business of pro- 
vision. Mastership (c. ii. continued): the slave is a 
live tool, and slavery is natural—the division into ruler 
and ruled permeates nature (soul and body, reason 
and appetites, man and animals, male and female), 
and some men have only bodily capacities. Criticism 
really hits ‘legal slavery’; ‘natural slavery’ is 
recognized by common sense, and there is community 
of interest and friendship between master and slave. 
But the acquisition of slaves and the direction of 
their tasks are not part of mastership proper. The 
business of provision (c. iii.)—is it part of family 
economy, or subsidiary? Nature supplies food for 
animals, and animals for the food and service of man ; 
so one kind of acquisition—the supply of the limited 
wealth needed for the good life—does belong to family 
economy. But another kind uses goods for exchange, 
aided by the invention of money, which led to com- 
merce ; hence the mistaken beliefs that money is the 
sole wealth and that the good life is bodily enjoyment. 
The natural and necessary art of provision is sub- 
sidiary to family economy; the other kind is justly 
disliked, especially usury—money breeding money. 
The branches of natural and unnatural provision are 
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outlined (ec. iv.), with a third intermediate kind, the ap- 
propriation of the uncultivated gifts of the soil; and 
reference is made to former treatises, dealing in 
particular with monopoly. The relation of the head 
of the family (c. v.) to the wife resembles republi- 
can government, and that to the children royalty. 
All three classes of household subjects have their 
virtues, the slaves’ imparted by the master’s ad- 
monition, the women’s and children’s by education 
directed in the interest of the state. 

Book II., The best Constitutions known, theoretical 
and actual (c. i.).—Plato’s Republic aims at unity 
by communism ; but complete unity of the state is 
not desirable, his system (c. ii.) will not produce it, 
his account is incomplete, and there are other minor 
objections. The communism of Laws (c. iii.) is less 
thorough-going. The equalitarian constitution of 
Phaleas and that of Hippodamus (ce. iv., v.) are criti- 
cized, with a short essay on the dangers of political 
innovation ; then the constitution of Sparta (c. vi.), 
that of Crete, said to have been its model (c. vii.), and 
that of Carthage (c. viii.). There follow notes on 
Solon and a few other law-givers (c. ix.). 

Book III, The Nature of the State—Political Science 
(ce. i.-iii.) asks ‘What is a citizen?’ and ‘ Is the good- 
ness of a citizen the same as the goodness of a man ?’” 
(in other words, What share in government constitutes 
citizenship and what classes should possess it? and 
in order to perform its duties, must one possess all 
the moral virtues or only special political abilities 7). 
Citizenship means at least membership of the 
judiciary and the assembly, and therefore requires 
some property and leisure; and manual work and 
trade are incompatible with the necessary mental 
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qualities. On this basis the forms of government 
are classified (cc. iv., v.). They vary according as 
the sovereign is one man or a few or the many, and 
according as these govern for the common good or for 
their own; this gives three Correct Constitutions 
—Royalty, Aristocracy, Constitutional Government ; 
and three Deviations—Tyranny, Oligarchy, Demo- 
cracy (i.e., essentially, the rule of the poor and un- 
leisured, not the rule of the many). The distribution 
of power (c. vi.): the state is a partnership for 
the good life, and in principle those who contribute 
most to this have most right to power. In practice, 
perhaps, the laws should be sovereign ; but they may 
be bad. The rule of the many is a simple solution— 
they have at least collective wisdom and wealth ; 
but they should not share the highest offices, only elect 
to and control them. The subject is treated afresh 
(cc. vii., viti.): cducation and virtue are the best 
claims to power--wealth, birth and numbers have 
relative but not absolute claims. Supereminence 
puts a man or group of men above the law: hence 
the value of ostracism, for even in the idcal state 
supereminence would be dangerous—except super- 
eminence in virtue, which should make a man 
monarch. Royalty (c.ix.)—-Spartan, oriental, elective 
(the aesymnete), that of heroic times, and (c. x.) 
absolute monarchy. It calls for supreme virtue in an 
individual; but royalty passed into aristocracy as 
virtue spread, and aristocracy degenerated into 
oligarchy ; this was overthrown by tyrants, and these 
put down by democracy. Truly (c. xi.) the law 
should rule, ¢.e. reason ; and the monarch must have 
helpers, which points to aristocracy. But surpassing 
individual excellence does occur, and then absolute 
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monarchy is justified. Recapitulation on Royalty 
CPsai;): 

¢ (Of ‘te other five constitutions, four are treated, 
though not on a symmetrical plan, in Books IV., V., 
VI. Aristocracy was touched on asa variantto Royalty 
in III. x., xi., and actual cases of it are alluded to in 
IV. vii., but it is replaced by the Best Constitution, 
the unfinished essay on which forms Books VII. and 
VIII. The substitution of dpiorn woAwreia as an 
equivalent for dpwroxpatia and BactAeia is justified 
in IV. iii. 1 (1289 a 31 ff.): is this an interpolation r) 


(2) Practical Politics, Books IV., V., VI. 


Book IV. Existing Constitutions—Science (c. i.) 
must study not only the ideally best form of state 
but the best under given conditions. Monarchy 
and Aristocracy (c. ii.) have been dealt with; there 
remain Constitutional Government, and the Devia- 
tions (in descending order of merit), Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Tyranny—their varieties and their suit- 
ability to various peoples, their establishment and 
their preservation against revolution (the contents 
of Books IV., V., VI). Constitutions (c. iii.) vary 
in the distribution of power according to rank and 
wealth. Democracy and Oligarchy are usually 
thought the chief forms; they really differ (c. iv. :) 
not merely as the rule of the free and of the wealthy, 
but as that of the free majority and the wealthy 
minority. The necessary classes are farmers, arti- 
sans, shopkeepers, labourers, soldiers, councillors 
and judges, rich men, magistrates (Plato wrongly 
omitted the last three). Some may overlap, but 
rich and poor are distinct, so that Oligarchy and 
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Democracy are the normal forms of government. 
Democracy (c. iv.) has four varieties, according as 
the qualifications of property and citizen-birth, and 
the supremacy of law over decrees of the assembly, 
are in force or are not. Oligarchy (c. v.) also has four 
varicties, according as power goes by a moderate or 
a high property-qualification, or by heredity, or is 
the arbitrary rule of powerful families called a 
Dynasty. The normal historical succession of the 
four varicties of Democracy and of Oligarchy are 
traced. Aristocracy, in a secondary sense, is a blend 
of these two, based on merit and numbers, or on 
merit, numbers and wealth. Constitutional Govern- 
ment (ce. vi., vii.) is also a blend of Oligarchy and 
Democracy (approximating more to the latter), being 
based on numbers and wealth; it is brought about 
by the institution of pay for service in the courts, 
and of either a moderate property-qualification 
for the assembly or else election without property- 
qualification of magistrates; it brings contentment, 
and so is stable. ‘Tyranny (c. viii.) is monarchy based 
on force, irresponsible and selfish. Constitutional 
Government (c. ix.), based on the virtues of the 
middle class, is best on the average. But (c. x.) 
the best constitution for a given state depends 
on the relative numbers of the free, the middle 
class and the wealthy. Citizenship should be 
limited to those who bear arms, with a property- 
qualification admitting a majority. Classification 
of constitutions (cc. xi., xii.) is based on the 
distribution of deliberative, judicial and executive 
functions, the tenure and numbers of the executive, 
and their mode of election (fourteen modes are 
enumerated). The functions of the judiciary 
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(c. xiii.), eight in number, are stated, and various 
modes of its appointment. 

Book V. Revolutions—their causes and their pre- 
vention.—Revolution (c. i.) springs from a desire of 
the many or the rich for more power (though de- 
mocracy is less liable to it than oligarchy). The 
various motives and circumstances that lead to it 
are set out (c. ii.), with historical instances of its 
arising from quite petty events (c. iii.); and special 
causes that operate in democracies, oligarchies and 
aristocracies (cc. iv., v., vi.). It is prevented (e. vii.) 
by the opposite causes and measures, which are 
discussed in general, and for oligarchy and democracy 
in particular, as well as (c. viii.) for monarchies, 
royalty and tyranny being contrasted: a variety of 
personal motives cause attacks on tyrants, but the 
monarchy of old days was only endangered by dis- 
cord in the reigning house or by excessively harsh 
rule. Royalty is preserved (c. ix.) by moderation ; 
tyranny by two opposite methods, harsh repression 
or conciliatory public spirit (historical examples). 
Criticism (c. x.) of Plato’s treatment of revolution 
in The Republic, with his theory of a regular cycle of 
constitutional changes. 

Book VI. (a) Democracy and Oligarchy—Democracy 
(c. i.) varies in form with the prevalent industries of 
the people, its basis being liberty and equality (not 
“proportional equality,’ balancing wealth against 
numbers). Agricultural democracy (ce. ii.) is the 
best, pastoral next; traders and labourers are too 
fond of politics and a field for demagogy. Devices 
to safeguard democracy (e. iii.), especially coloniza- 
tion. Oligarchy (c. iv.}—the more tyrannical its 
form the more protection it needs, an elaborate 
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military system and placation of the people by public 
benefactions. () The various Offices of Government 
are enumerated and discussed (ce. v.). 


(8) Ideal Politics, Books VII., VIII. 


Book VII. The Best Constitution : external condi- 
tions, population—The writer begins (ce. i.-iii.) with 
a résumé of Ethics: the best life for the state 
as for the man is the life of virtue with enough 
external goods for virtuous action ; the highest form 
of this for a man is the inner life of thought, and 
similarly for the state external dominion is inferior 
to the internal activity of politics. The necessary 
conditions of the ideal but practicable state (iv., v.) 
are a population not too small nor too large for the 
best common life, a country large enough for the 
temperate maintenance of this population and easily 
defensible, a suitable city site (the advantages and 
disadvantages of a sea-port are set out). The 
citizens (c. vi.) should be of a race like the Greek, 
at once spirited and intelligent. Of the necessary 
classes (c. vii.), the artisans and farmers (c. viit.) 
are unfit for citizenship, which must carry military, 
political, judicial and priestly functions ; they should 
be slaves or alien serfs. ‘The history of the caste- 
system (c. ix.) is discussed. The land must be 
partly public, to support religion and the public 
meals, partly private; each citizen is to have one 
farm near the city and another near the frontier. 
The site and plan of the city (cc. x., xi.), water- 
supply, fortifications, temples, state agora, market 
agora, and guard-posts and shrines in the country. 
The discipline and education of the citizens 
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(c. xii.) ; to natural gifts must be added training of 
habit and reason (c. xiii.), the psychology and objects 
of which are discussed ; and the life of leisure is the 
ultimate aim. To produce the finest human material 
(c. xiv.) the state must regulate marriage, and the 
training of infancy and childhood. Education proper 
(c. xv.) falls into two parts, for the ages 7 to 14 and 
14 to 21. 

Book VIII. The Best Constitution continued.— 
Education must be systematic, universal and public 
(c. i.). Studies (c. ii.) should be edifying, and useful 
studies should be pursued with a liberal tone. Gym- 
nastics (e. iii.) are to train spirit; for children (cc. 
iv., v.) they should be gentle, then three years of 
study should follow, then a period of rigorous bodily 
training. Music is not merely a harmless amusement 
or a rational pastime; it is morally educative—it 
exercises and refines the emotions. Moderate 
skill in performance on the lyre (c. vi.) should be 
acquired, but the flute and cithara are too profes- 
sional, and the flute too emotional ; and so (e. vii.) 
is the Phrygian mode—the ethical Dorian mode is 
more suited for education. 


(The treatise here breaks off.) 
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APISTOTEAOTS 
TIOAITIKQN A 
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9 The Greek word had not acquired a specially political 
connotation as the English word ‘ community ’ has. 
> Socrates and Plato. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS 
BOOK I 


1 I. Every state is as we see a sort of partnership,® Book I. 
and every partnership is formed with a view to some era, 
good (since all the actions of all mankind are done with 
a view to what they think to be good). Itis therefore ine state 
evident that, while all partnerships aim at some good, eerily 
the partnership that is the most supreme of all and from the 
includes all the others does so most of all, and aims Family, 
at the most supreme of all goods; and this is the 
partnership entitled the state, the political associa- 

2tion. Those» then who think that the natures of 
the statesman, the roval ruler, the head of an estate ¢ 
and the master of a family are the same, are mista- 
ken; they imagine that the difference between these 
various forms of authority is one of greater and smaller 
numbers, not a difference in kind—that is, that the 
ruler over a few people is a master, over more the 
head of an estate, over more still a statesman or 
royal ruler, as if there were no difference between 
a large household and a small city ; and also as to 
the statesman and the royal ruler, they think that 
one who governs as sole head is royal, and one who, 


© oixovduos denoting a higher grade than deorérys is 
unusual. For their ordinary use see c. ii. § 1 jin. 
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1252 8 
Kara Adyous Tijs emoTnpens Ths Towatrns KaTa 
HE pos: dpywv kal apydpevos, moduruKdv" Taira 5° 
odK éorww adn Oj. Sijrov 8 dora 76 Aeydpevov 
emoKorotat Kara THY Sdqynuevny peBo8ov- domep 
yap ev rots dAAots TO ovvberov péxpe TOY douv- 
20 Oérwy dvayKy Staipeiv (radra yap eAdyoTa pdpia 
Too mavres), ovTw Kal mohw ef dv ovyrerrar 
okorotvres dibdpeba Kal mept rovtwyv paddov ri 
te Siadepovow arAjAwy Kal el te TexviKoY év- 
déxerau AaPety Tepe éxaorov Tov pnbevrwy. 
iF 57 TIS ef dpx7js’ 7a mpdypara pudpeva Bré- 
25 ever, warep ev Tois dMors kat ev tovTos KaAAoT 
av ovTw Bewprjcezev. dvadyKn 87) mp@rov cuv- 
dudLeobar TOUS dvev aAjAwy pay Suvapevous 
civat, olov OAv pev kal dppev THs yevéoews® 
evecev (kal robro ov ex mpoatpécews, GAN worep 
Kat év Tois dAdo Caos Kat dutois dvatxov ro 
30 €picofar olov adto rowtrov Katadumeiv Erepov), 
dpyov S€ Kal dpydpevoy dice? did THY owrnpiav 
(ro pev yap Suvduevoy TH Stavola mpoopév dpxov 
dvoa Kat deomdlov dice, To bé Buvapevoy TH 
ompatt Tatra voveiv’ dpydpevov Kal dice. SodAov- 
506 Seondry Kat Sovhw TavTS ouppepel). dvoe 
(252 b [Lev oby Suaiprorar TO Ow xa 70 dobAov (oder 
yap F pots moet TowodTov ofov Xarxorvrou THY 
Acrduxty payatpay meviypds, GAN ev mpos ev: 
1 dpxijs <els> Richards. 2 yevvjoews Stobaeus. 
3 gvices ante xai codd, cet. et Ald. 


4 radra roety (rata ante rd odpare MP?): dcarovety 
Gomperz. 





« A probable emendation gives ‘ that can carry out labour.’ 
* A dagger and carving-knife or knife and spoon in one? 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 2-5 


while the government follows the principles of the 
science of royalty, takes turns to govern and be 
governed is a statesman; but these views are not 
8 true. And a proof of what we assert will appear if 
we examine the question in accordance with our 
regular method of investigation. In every other 
matter it is necessary to analyse the composite whole 
down to its uncompounded elements (for these are 
the smallest parts of the whole); so too with the 
state, by examining the elements of which it is com- 
posed we shall better discern in relation to these 
different kinds of rulers what is the difference be- 
tween them, and whether it is possible to obtain any 
scientific precision in regard to the various statements 

made above. 
In this subject as in others the best method of 
investigation is to study things in the process of 
4 development from the beginning. The first coupling 
together of persons then to which necessity gives rise 
is that between those who are unable to exist without 
one another, namely the union of female and male 
for the continuance of the species (and this not of 
deliberate purpose, but with man as with the other 
animals and with plants there is a natural instinct to 
desire to leave behind one another being of the same 
sort as oneself), and the union of natural ruler and 
natural subject for the sake of security (for one that 
can foresee with his mind is naturally ruler and 
naturally master, and one that can do these things @ 
with his body is subject and naturally a slave; so 
5 that master and slave have the same interest). Thus 
the female and the slave are by nature distinct (for 
nature makes nothing as the cutlers make the Delphic 
knife,’ in a niggardly way, but one thing for one 
5 


The Family 
the primary 
association, 
for the 
necessaries 
of life. 
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obren yap ay amoreAoiTo Kd\ara Tay dpyavew 


5 EKAOTOV, }47) ToAAois ¢; Epyous GAN’ évt dovAcdor). ev 
de Tois BapBapors 70 OAdv Kat 70 * SobAor ray adray 
exes Tabu: aittov 8° dtu ro pice 4, apxov obK éxou- 
ow, GAAd yiverar % sowevic adrav SovdAns Kal 
Sotdov. 81d dacw ot Tonral 


BapBdpwy & “EAAnvas apyew eixds, 


cbs TavTo puoer BdapBapov Kat SofAov ov. ek pev 
10 odv TOUTWY TOV dvo Kowevediv oikia ampwryn, Kal 
épbas ‘Holodos ele moujoas 


a n ’ na 
olkov peev TpwoTrioTa yuvaikd TG Body f dporfipa: 


€ ‘ lol > > > if “A i9 a > ¢< 
& yap Bods avr’ otxérou tots mévyciv éorw. # 
prev ody eis wdcav nuepay cuveoryKvta Kowwvia 
* , Ss ’ 2 a Yt f 3 ~ 
Kara gdvaw olds €otiw, ods Xapwvdas pev karet 
¢ t > , CONG panies! € a 2 
15 omoowmtvous, “Esipevidns 5é 6 Kpis dpoxdmovs. 
‘H & ék mAedvenv olKiav Kowwvia mpwTy 
Xpijcews everev py epnpepov KoA. pddvora be 
Kata dvow €ouev 7 Kebpn azrouKia® olkias civat, 
ovs Kadofoi twes opoydAakras [waidds re Kal 
y a 4 1 aed A > , 
TaLowy maidas |. 826 KaL TO Ti pwTov éBaatAevovro 
€ Fé ‘ ~ uv 5 wy F3 i 
rat mdAes Kal viv ere ra €Ovn: ex Bacrrevouevun 


1 73 add. edd. 2 buoxdrvovs TMP!, 
3 drotxlat ? ed. 4 [matdds re—zaidas] Susemihl. 
° Euripides, JA. 1400. > Works and Days 405. 


¢ A lawgiver of Catana in Sicily, 6th century b.c. or earlier. 

4 A poet and prophet invited to Athens 596 8.c. to purify 
it of plague. 

* Or Dorie, ‘ with a joint holding.’ The variant dgoxdsvous, 
* smoke-sharers,’ seems to mean ‘ hearth-fellows.’ 

’ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ consists of 
colonies from.’ 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 5-7 


purpose ; for so each tool will be turned out in the 
finest perfection, if it serves not many uses but one). 
Yet among barbarians the female and the slave have 
the same rank: and the cause of this is that bar- 
barians have no class of natural rulers, but with them 
the conjugal partnership is a partnership of female 
slave and male slave. Hence the saying of the 
poets— 


‘Tis meet that Greeks should rule barbarians,°— 


implying that barbarian and slave are the same in 

6nature. From these two partnerships then is first 
composed the household, and Hesiod ® was right when 
he wrote : 


First and foremost a house and a wife and an ox for the 
ploughing— 


for the ox serves instead of a servant for the poor. 
The partnership therefore that comes about in the 
course of nature for everyday purposes is the ‘ house,’ 
the persons whom Charondas ¢ speaks of as ‘ meal-tub- 
fellows’ and the Cretan Epimenides 4 as ‘ manger- 
fellows.’ ¢ 

7 On the other hand the primary partnership made Retated 
up of several households for the satisfaction of not Smilies, 
mere daily needs is the village. The village accord- Village. 
ing to the most natural account seems to be a colony 
from‘ a household, formed of those whom some 
people speak of as ‘ fellow-nurslings,’ sons and sons’ 
sons.? It is owing to this that our cities were at 
first under royal sway and that foreign races are so 
still, because they were made up of parts that were 


* The words ‘ sons and sons’ sons’ are probably an inter- 
polated note. 
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opototcw of dvOpwrot, otrw Kal rods Blovs Trav 
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Le ‘ ~ > ~ A a” , ta > - 
ovea S€é rob <b Civ. 816 waca mdéds dice eoriv, 
elmep Kal al mp@rat Kowwvias télos yap atry 
exeivany, 4 Se puous tédos éotiv, ofov yap eKaoTov 
éort THs yeveoews Teheabeions, Tavrny paper 
Ty dtow elvau exdarov, aorep avOpusmov, immov, 
1253. oixias. ert TO 00 eveka kal 70 TéAos B&riorov" 
7 3 adrdpreva tédXos Kal Bédrarov. ek Tourey 9 
otv davepov ort tay dice 7 dds € éori, Kal OTe 6 
dvOpwrros: poet moder eKov Léov, Kal 6 dmohs dua 
dvow kal ob Sta TuynY ToL padhds €or 7 
sKkpeirtwv 7 dvOpwros (wonep Kal 6 vd? “Oprpou 
Aowdopnbets 


> 4 3 vf. > ta 
adpntwp, abéuiotos, avéatios, 


1 yevoudvy ? ed. 





~a Odyssey, ix, 114 f. of the Cyclopes: the passage goes on: 
éoriv éxeivos | ds wodéuov Eparat. ; ; 
> A reminiscence of Xenophanes fr. 14, ° dliad ix. 62. 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 7-9 


under royal rule; for every household is under the 
royal rule of its eldest member, so that the colonies 
from the household were so too, because of the kin- 
ship of their members. And this is what Homer? 
means : 
And each one giveth law 
To sons and eke to spouses— 

for his Cyclopes live in scattered families ; and that 
is the way in which people used to live in early times. 
Also this explains why all races speak of the gods 
as ruled by a king, because they themselves too are 
some of them actually now so ruled and in other cases 
used to be of old; and as men imagine the gods in 
human form, so also they suppose their manner of 
life to be like their own.? 

8 The partnership finally composed of several villages Neighbour. 
is the city-state ; it has at last attained the limit of Ps V8" 
virtually complete self-sufficiency, and thus, while it City-state, 
comes into existence for the sake of life, it exists for peta, 
thegood life. Hence every city-state exists by nature, 
inasmuch as the first partnerships so exist ; for the 
city-state is the end of the other partnerships, and 
nature is an end, since that which each thing is when 
its growth is completed we speak of as being the 
nature of each thing, for instance of a man, a horse, 

a household. Again, the object for which a thing 
exists, its end, is its chief good; and self-sufficiency 

9is an end, and a chief good. From these things 
therefore it is clear that the city-state is a natural 
growth, and that man is by nature a political animal, 
and a man that is by nature and not merely by 
fortune citiless is either low in the scale of humanity 
or above it (like the ‘ clanless, lawless, hearthless ’ 
man reviled by Homer,° for he is by nature citiless 
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oe 


dua yap poe tovoiros Kal moAdpouv émbupn- 
Tis) dre av wdomep abvé ev merrois. Sidte de 
modtiKov 6 dvOpwros C@ov* adons jeditrns Kal 
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ddous dadpyee Coous (uexpe yap TovTou % priors 
ava eAqAvder, Tob exew alobnow Avanpod Kal 
78€0s Kat Taira, onpaiveny dAAnAors) 6 d€ Adyos 
emt 7B SyAodv € éorl 70 ovppépov Kal 76 BraBepov, 
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mpos TaAAa Ca Tots avOpamots iStov, TO pedvor® 
ayabod Kat kakod Kal Sixaiov Kal adixou Kal TOV 
aArAwv aicbnow exew, 4 S€ ToUTWY KoLvwria ToLEt 
oikiay Kat moAw. 

Kai mpdrepov 57) TH pier mods oy] otxda, kal 
Exaoros Tyee corty. TO ‘yap OdAov mporepov 
dvayratov etvauw Tob jLépovs* dvaupoupevov yap Too 
ddov obK gorat Tovs ovde yelp eb pr) CMaviLos, 
Borep et Ts Adyet Thy ABirny: SiapGapetoa yap" 
éorat Towavrn, mavra o€ TO epyy wptorat Kat 
7H Suvdpet, wore paKere Tovabra ovr, ov Aexréov 
To adra elvat aw’ opebvupia.. OTL pev ody mods 

L ducer! mporepov  €kaoros, Sijdov- ei yap 
a atrdpkns ExaoTos, xwprabets, Gpotus Tots 
ado pepeow &&e. mpds TO Odov, 6 Sé py Suva- 


1 sic ? Richards: dre wep asue dv dorep. 
2 [so ‘| ? ed. 3 [udror] ? edd, 
yap otk Scholl, 5 cal pioe xal codd. plurimi. 





@ Or ‘a hand thus spoiled will not be a hand at all.’ 
10 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 9-12 


and also a lover of war) inasmuch as he resembies 

10 an isolated piece at draughts. And why man is a 
political animal in a greater measure than any bee 
or any gregarious animal is clear. For nature, as 
we declare, does nothing without purpose ; and man 
alone of the animals possesses speech. The mere 
voice, it is true, can indicate pain and pleasure, and 
therefore is possessed by the other animals as well 
(for their nature has been developed so far as to have 
sensations of what is painful and pleasant and to 
signify those sensations to one another), but speech 
is designed to indicate the advantageous and the 
harmful, and therefore also the right and the wrong ; 

11 for it is the special property of man in distinction 
from the other animals that he alone has perception 
of good and bad and right and wrong and the other 
moral qualities, and it is partnership in these things 
that makes a household and a city-state. 

Thus also the city-state is prior in nature to the The State 
household and to each of us individually. For the Pittte, 
whole must necessarily be prior to the part; since 
when the whole body is destroyed, foot or hand will 
not exist except in an equivocal sense, like the sense 
in which one speaks of a hand sculptured in stone as 
ahand; because a hand in those circumstances will 
be a hand spoiled,? and all things are defined by their 
function and capacity, so that when they are no 
longer such as to perform their function they must 
not be said to be the same things, but to bear their 

12 names in an equivocal sense. It is clear therefore 
that the state is also prior by nature to the individual; 
for if each individual when separate is not self- 
sufficient, he must be related to the whole state as 
other parts are to their whole, while a man who is 
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56€ TéAcwos ex SovAwy Kat eAevOdpwr. evel 8 ev 
tots éAayiotois mpa@tov exactov lynryréov, mpara 
Sé Kal eAdyiara pépn oikias Seardorns Kal SooXos, 
‘ 4 A 
Kat dats Kal dAoyos, Kai marhp Kal Téxva, mept 
~ A cal 
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Set elvar, taira 8 ori SeomoriKy Kal yapuKy 

1 redewOev secl. Jackson. 

2 6 om. codd. cet. et Ald. 

3 xwpirbiv—sixys secl. Jackson, 


4 dpern <émirjdera> ? Pearson. 
* 7d yap dikacov Richards. 





* The Greek word properly denotes the marriage cere- 
mony, not the married state. 
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POLITICS, I. 1. 12—11. 2 


incapable of entering into partnership, or who is so 
self-sufficing that he has no need to do so, is no part 
of a state, so that he must be either a lower animal 
or a god. 

Therefore the impulse to form a partnership of and the 
this kind is present in all men by nature ; but the Smeect 
man who first united people in such a partnership good. 
was the greatest of benefactors. For as man is the 
best of the animals when perfected, so he is the 
worst of all when sundered from law and justice. 

For unrighteousness is most pernicious when pos- 
sessed of weapons, and man is born possessing 
weapons for the use of wisdom and virtue, which 
it is possible to employ entirely for the opposite 
ends. Hence when devoid of virtue man is the most 
unscrupulous and savage of animals, and the worst in 
regard to sexual indulgence and gluttony. Justice 
on the other hand is an element of the state; for 
judicial procedure, which means the decision of what 
is just, is the regulation of the political partnership. 

1 IT. And now that itis clear what are the component The head or 
parts of the state, we have first of all to discuss house- eee 
hold management; for every state is composed of husband, 
households. Household management falls into de- epee 
partments corresponding to the parts of which the 
household in its turn is composed ; and the household 
in its perfect form consists of slaves and freemen. 

The investigation of everything should begin with 
its smallest parts, and the primary and smallest parts 
of the household are master and slave, husband 
and wife, father and children; we ought therefore 
to examine the proper constitution and character 

2 of each of these three relationships, I mean that 

of mastership, that of marriage ¢ (there is no exact 
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"Evel oby y KTHows Epos TAS oiktas éort Kal 7 
KTATURT pépos Tis ouKovopias® (dvev yap, Téa 
25 dvayKateny adivarov Kat Ch Kat rai) Cav \, Borrep 4 
Sé° rats wpiopévats réxvats avayKatov dy ein 
tmapyew Ta, otreta dpyava et peMer dmroteAe- 
obrjceoBat 70 epyov, ovTw Kal 7H olkovoptKd, 
tov 8 épydvwy Ta bev aypvxa Ta Ss ewbvya (oiov 
1 rexvoroinrixy : marpixy Ar. 
2 §) Susemihl: 6° codd. 
8 fori D ert réraprov 7 (i.e. 6 72) Schmidt. 
4 kai—olxovouias secl, Susemihl. 


5 [kal eB ¢fv| 2? ed.; om. PMP}. 
§ oy Susemihl. 





@ No English word covers all the associations of the 
Greek, which means * dealing i in xpiwara,’ ‘ things,’—goods, 
property, money—and so ‘ business.’ 
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POLITICS, I. um. 2-4 


term denoting the relation uniting wife and husband), 

and thirdly the progenitive relationship (this too 

has not been designated by a special name). Let 

us then accept these three relationships that we have 

mentioned. There is also a department which some and as man 
G of business. 

people consider the same as household management 

and others the most important part of it, and the 

true position of which we shall have to consider : 

i mean what is called the art of getting wealth.4 

Let us begin by discussing the relation of master Mastership 
and slave, in order to observe the facts that have a °¢SBve: 
bearing on practical utility, and also in the hope that 
we may be able to obtain something better than the 
notions at present entertained, with a view to a theo- 

3 retic knowledge of the subject. For some thinkers Various 
hold the function of the master to be a definite °°" 
science, and moreover think that household manage- 
ment, mastership, statesmanship and monarchy are 
the same thing, as we said at the beginning of the 
treatise ; others however maintain that for one man 
to be another man’s master is contrary to nature, 
because it is only convention that makes the one 
a slave and the other a freeman and there is no 
difference between them by nature, and that there- 
fore it is unjust, for it is based on force. 

Since therefore property is a part of a household The slavea 
and the art of acquiring property a part of household Ween 
management (for without the necessaries even life, for pro- 

4s well as the good life,? is impossible), and since, ““““° 
just asfor the definite arts it would be necessary for 
the proper tools to be forthcoming if their work is to 
be accomplished, so also the manager of a household 
must have his tools, and of tools some are lifeless and 


> “As well as the good life’ is probably an interpolation. 
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1 [drnpérns] ? gloss ed.; cf. 1253 b 30. 
2 +6 ed.: 16 re codd. 3 @ahds I, drA@s SAws M}, Srws cet. 





* This legendary sculptor first represented the eyes as 
open and the limbs as in motion, so his statues had to be 
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others living (for example, for a helmsman the rudder 
is a lifeless tool and the look-out man a live tool—for 
an assistant in the arts belongs to the class of tools), 
so also an article of property is a tool for the purpose 
of life, and property generally is a collection of tools, 
5 and a slave is a live article of property. And every 
assistant is as it were a tool that serves for several 
tools; for if every tool could perform its own work 
when ordered, or by seeing what to do in advance, 
like the statues of Daedalus in the story,? or the 
tripods of Hephaestus which the poet says ‘ enter 
self-moved the company divine,’ ’—if thus shuttles 
wove and quills played harps of themselves, master- 
craftsmen would have no need of assistants and 
masters no need of slaves. Now the tools mentioned 
are instruments of production, whereas an article of 
property is an instrument of action’; for from a 
shuttle we get something else beside the mere use 
of the shuttle, but from a garment or a bed we get 
6 only their use. And also inasmuch as there is a 
difference in kind between production and action, 
and both need tools, it follows that those tools also 
must possess the same difference. But life is doing 
things, not making things; hence the slave is an 
assistant in the class of instruments of action. 

And the term ‘article of property ’ is used in the belonging 
same way as the term‘ part’: a thing that is a part {202° 
is not only a part of another thing but absolutely 
belongs to another thing, and so also does an article 
of property. Hence whereas the master is merely 
the slave’s master and does not belong to the slave, 
chained to prevent them from running away (Plato, Meno 
97 p). > Tliad, xviii. 369. 

* i.e. with it we do not make something but do something 
(e.g. wear a dress, lie in a bed). 
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the slave is not merely the slave of the master but 
wholly belongs to the master. 

7 These considerations therefore make clear the The _ 

. 2 . distinction 

nature of the slave and his essential quality : ome of rier 
who is a human being belonging by nature not to ee or 
himself but to another is by nature a slave, and a all nature 
person is a human being belonging to another if *™4 li 
being a man he is an article of property, and an 
article of property is an instrument for action separ- 
able from its owner. But we must next consider 
whether or not anyone exists who is by nature of 
this character, and whether it is advantageous and 
just for anyone to be a slave, or whether on the 

8 contrary all slavery is against nature. And it is not 
difficult either to discern the answer by theory or to 
learn it empirically. Authority and subordination 
are conditions not only inevitable but also expedient ; 
in some cases things are marked out from the moment 
of birth to rule or to be ruled. And there are many 
varieties both of rulers and of subjects (and the 
higher the type of the subjects, the loftier is the 
nature of the authority exercised over them. for 
example to control a human being is a higher thing 
than to tame a wild beast; for the higher the type 
of the parties to the performance of a function, the 
higher is the function, and when one party rules 
and another is ruled. there is a function performed 

9 between them)—because in every composite thing, 
where a plurality of parts, whether continuous or 
discrete, is combined to make a single common - 
whole, there is always found a ruling and a subject 
factor. and this characteristic of living things is 
present in them as an outcome of the whole of nature, 
since even in things that do not partake of life there 
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2 poyOnpGs: patAws (I' ?) Buecheler. 
3 govdws cai secl. idem. 4 4°? Richards. 





® Tach‘ mode ’ (Dorian, the modern minor scale, Phrygian 
and Lydian, two forms of major) was ruled by its key-note. 
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is a ruling principle, as in the case of a musical scale. 
However, this matter perhaps belongs to an investi- 


10 gation lying somewhat outside our subject. But in 


1 


_ 


the first place an animal consists of soul and body, of 
which the former is by nature the ruling and the 
latter the subject factor. And to discover what is 
natural we must study it preferably in things that are 
in a natural state, and not in specimens that are de- 
generate. Hence in studying man we must consider 
a man that is in the best possible condition in regard 
to both body and soul, and in him the principle stated 
will clearly appear,—since in those that are bad or in 
a bad condition it might be thought that the body 
often rules the soul because of its vicious and un- 
natural condition. But to resume—it is in a living 
creature, as we say, that it is first possible to discern 
the rule both of master and of statesman: the soul 
rules the body with the sway of a master, the intelli- 
gence the appetites with constitutional or roval rule ; 
and in these examples it is manifest that it is natural 
and expedient for the body to be governed by the 
soul and for the emotional part to be governed by 
the intellect, the part possessing reason, whereas 
for the two parties to be on an equal footing or in the 


12 contrary positions is harmful in all cases. Again, the 


same holds good between man and the other animals : 
tame animals are superior in their nature to wild 
animals, yet for all the former it is advantageous to 
be ruled by man, since this gives them security. 
Also, as between the sexes, the male is by nature 
superior and the female inferior, the male ruler and 
the female subject. And the same must also neces- 
sarily apply in the case of mankind generally ; 


13 therefore all men that differ as widely as the soul 
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2 udvor hie ed.; post cua codd. 
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does from the body and the human being from the some men 
lower animal (and this is the condition of those Stted by, 
whose function is the use of the body and from whom body for 
this is the best that is forthcoming)—these are by *3**™ 
nature slaves, for whom to be governed by this kind 
of authority is advantageous, inasmuch as it is ad- 
vantageous to the subject things already mentioned. 
For he is by nature a slave who is capable of belonging 
to another (and that is why he does so belong), and 
who participates in reason so far as to apprehend it 
but not to possess it ; for the animals other than man 
are subservient not to reason, by apprehending it, 
14 but to feelings. And also the usefulness of slaves 
diverges little from that of animals; bodily service 
for the necessities of life is forthcoming from both, 
from slaves and from domestic animals alike. The 
intention of nature therefore is to make the bodies 
also of freemen and of slaves different—the latter 
strong for necessary service, the former erect and 
unserviceable for such occupations, but serviceable 
for a life of citizenship (and that again divides into the 
employments of war and those of peace) ; though asa jij. sush 
matter of fact often the very opposite comes about— because 
slaves have the bodies of freemen and freemen the Ts%% 20 
15 souls only ; since this is certainly clear, that if free- justice a 
men were born as distinguished in body as are the “7° 
statues of the gods, everyone would say that those 
who were inferior deserved to be these men’s slaves ; 
and if this is true in the case of the body, there is 
far juster reason for this rule being laid down in the 
case of the soul, but beauty of soul is not so easy 
to see as beauty of body. It is manifest therefore 
that there are cases of people of whom some are 
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1 j ed. Basil.: @ codd. (é¢ @ Bernays). 

2 [paciv] Bernays. 


3 76—etlvoiav doxetv Ross: rotro—etivora doxet codd. 
4 olav re ed. : ofovrac codd. 





° The difficulty turns on the ambiguity of dper#, (a) moral 
goodness, virtue, (b) goodness of any kind, e.g. strength. 
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freemen and the others slaves by nature, and for 
these slavery is an institution both expedient and 
just. 

i But at the same time it is not difficult to see that 
those who assert the opposite are also right in a 
manner. The fact is that the terms ‘slavery’ and 
‘slave’ are ambiguous; for there is also such a 
thing as a slave or a man that is in slavery by law, 
for the law is a sort of agreement under which the 
things conquered in war are said to belong to their 
conquerors. Now this conventional right is arraigned 
by many jurists just as a statesman is impeached for 
proposing an unconstitutional measure; they say 
that it is monstrous if the person powerful enough to 
use force, and superior in power, is to have the victim 
of his force as his slave and subject ; and even among 
the learned some hold this view, though others 

17 hold the other. But the reason of this dispute and 
what makes the theories overlap is the fact that in 
a certain manner virtue when it obtains resources 
has in fact very great power to use force, and the 
stronger party always possesses superiority in some- 

| thing that is good,* so that it is thought that force 

cannot be devoid of goodness, but that the dispute 
is merely about the justice of the matter (for it is 
due to the one party holding that the justification of 
authority is good-will, while the other identifies 

| justice with the mere rule of the stronger) ; because 
obviously if these theories be separated apart, the 
other theories have no force or plausibility at all, 
implying that the superior in goodness has no claim 

18 to rule and be master. But some persons, doing 
their best to cling to some principle of justice (for 

the law is a principle of justice), assert that the 
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2 A tragic poet, a friend of Aristotle. 
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enslavement of prisoners of war is just; yet at the natural 
same time they deny the assertion, for there is the japietly 
possibility that wars may be unjust in their origin Tan 
and one would by no means admit that a man that Sense. 
does not deserve slavery can be really a slave— 
otherwise we shall have the result that persons 
reputed of the highest nobility are slaves and the 
descendants of slaves if they happen to be taken 
prisoners of war and sold. Therefore they do not 
mean to assert that Greeks themselves if taken 
prisoners are slaves, but that barbarians are. Yet 
when they say this, they are merely seeking for the 
principles of natural slavery of which we spoke at the 
outset; for they are compelled to say that there exist 
certain persons who are essentially slaves everywhere 

19 and certain others who are so nowhere. And the 
same applies also about nobility: our nobles consider 
themselves noble not only in their own country but 
everywhere, but they think that barbarian noblemen 
are only noble in their own country—which implies 
that there are two kinds of nobility and of freedom, 
one absolute and the other relative, as Helen says 
in Theodectes?: 


But who would dare to call me menial, 
The scion of a twofold stock divine ? 


Yet in so speaking they make nothing but virtue 
and vice the distinction between slave and free, the 
noble and the base-born; for they assume that just 
as from a man springs a man and from brutes a brute, 
so also from good parents comes a good son; but as 
a matter of fact nature frequently while intending 
to do this is unable to bring it about. 

It is clear therefore that. there is some reason for 
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this dispute, and that in some instances it is not the Recapitula- 
case that one set are slaves and the other freemen "™ 
20 by nature ; and also that in some instances such a 


distinction does exist, when slavery for the one and 
mastership for the other are advantageous, and it is 
just and proper for the one party to be governed and 
for the other to govern by the form of government 
for which they are by nature fitted, and therefore 
by the exercise of mastership, while to govern badly 
is to govern disadvantageously for both parties (for 
the same thing is advantageous for a part and for 
the whole body or the whole soul, and the slave is a 
part of the master—he is, as it were, a part of the 
body, alive but yet separated from it; hence there 
is a certain community of interest and friendship 
between slave and master in cases when they have 
been qualified by nature for those positions, although 
when they do not hold them in that way but by law 
and by constraint of force the opposite is the case). 


And even from these considerations it is clear that sastership 


the authority of a master over slaves is not the same 


dis 


stin- 


suished 


as the authority of a magistrate in a republic, nor are from 


9 


all forms of government the same, as some assert. } 


vernment 
free men, 


Republican government controls men who are by supervision 


of 


slaves’ 


nature free, the master’s authority men who are by tasks, and 


nature slaves; and the government of a household * 
is monarchy (since every house is governed by a 
single ruler), whereas statesmanship is the govern- 


22 ment of men free and equal. The term ‘ master’ 


therefore denotes the possession not of a certain 
branch of knowledge but of a certain character, and 
similarly also the terms ‘ slave ’ and‘ freeman.’ Yet 
there might be a science of mastership and a slave’s 
science—the latter being the sort of knowledge that 
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2 Probably from a comedy of Aristotle’s contemporary 
Philemon. 
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used to be imparted by the professor at Syracuse 
(for there used to be a man there who for a fee gave 
lessons to servants in their ordinary duties); and 
indeed there might be more advanced scientific study 
of such matters, for instance a science of cookery 
and the other such kinds of domestic service—for 
different servants have different functions, some 
more honourable and some more menial, and as the 
proverb says, 


Slave before slave and master before master.* 


23 The slave’s sciences then are all the various branches 
of domestic work ; the master’s science is the science 
of employing slaves—for the master’s function 
consists not in acquiring slaves but in employing 
them. This science however is one of no particular 
importance or dignity : the master must know how 
to direct the tasks which the slave must know how 
to execute. Therefore all people rich enough to be 
able to avoid personal trouble have a steward who 
takes this office, while they themselves engage in 
politics or philosophy. The science of acquiring 
slaves is different both from their ownership and their 
direction—that is. the just acquiring of slaves, being 
like a sort of warfare or hunting. Let this then stand 
as our definition of slave and master. 

IIE. But let us follow our normal method and in- Business, or 
vestigate generally the nature of all kinds of property Sones 
and the art of getting wealth, inasmuch as we saw al aa 
the slave to be one division of property. In the first manage- 
place therefore one might raise the question whether ™*"* 
the art of gctting wealth is the same as that of house- 
hold management, or a part of it, or subsidiary to it ; 
and if subsidiary, whether it is so in the sense in which 
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the art of making shuttles is subsidiary to the art of 
weaving or in that in which the art of casting bronze 
is subsidiary to the making of statues (for the two 
are not subsidiary in the same way, but shuttle- 
making supplies tools whereas bronze-founding 
supplies material—and by material I mean the sub- 
stance out of which certain work is produced, for 
example fleeces are material for a weaver and bronze 
for a statuary). 

Now it is clear that wealth-getting is not the same 
art as household management, for the function of the 
former is to provide and that of the latter to use— 
for what will be the art that will use the contents of 
the house if not the art of household management ? 
but whether wealth-getting is a part of the art 
of household management, or a different sort of 
science, is open to debate. For if it is the function 
of the getter of wealth to study the source from which 
money and property are to be procured, ... .* 
But property and riches comprise many divisions ; 
hence first of all is husbandry a division of the house- 
hold art, or is it a different kind of science ? and so 
in general of the superintendence and acquisition 
of articles of food. 

But furthermore, there are many sorts of food, 
owing to which both animals and men have many 
modes of life; for it is impossible to live without 
food, so that the differences of food have 
made the lives of animals different. Among wild 
animals some are nomadic and others solitary, 
according to whichever habit is advantageous for 
their supply of food, because some of them are 
carnivorous, others graminivorous, and others eat 
all kinds of food; so that nature has differentiated 
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a Perhaps ° slave-raiding,’ cf. § 9, the appropriation of the 
‘live tools’ that arc a part of nature’s supplies; but Thucy- 
dides (i. 5) speaks of brigandage and piracy as common in 
earlier times, and as still deemed respectable professions in 
Northern Greece. 
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their modes of life to suit their facilities and their 

predilection for those articles of food. And as 

different kinds of animals by nature relish different 

sorts of food, and not each kind the same, even 

within the classes of carnivorous and graminivorous 

animals their modes of life differ from one another. 
4 And similarly in the human race also, for there are 
wide differences of life among mankind. The idlest 
men are nomads (for to procure food from domesti- 
cated animals involves no toil or industry, but as it is 
necessary for the herds to move from place to place 
because of the pastures, the people themselves are 
forced to follow along with them, as though they 
were farming a live farm). Other men live from 
hunting, and different people from different kinds 
of hunting, for instance some from brigandage,* 
others from fishing—these are those that dwell on 
the banks of lakes, marshes and rivers or of a sea 
suitable for fishing,—and others live on wild birds and 
animals. But the largest class of men live from the 
land and the fruits of cultivation. This then virtu- 
ally completes the list of the various modes of life, 
those at least that have their industry sprung from 
themselves and do not procure their food by barter 
and trade—the lives of the herdsman, the husband- 
man, the brigand, the fisherman, the hunter. Others 
also live pleasantly by combining some of these 
pursuits, supplementing the more deficient life 
where it happens to fall short in regard to being 
self-sufficing : for instance, some combine a pastoral 
life and brigandage, others husbandry and hunting, 
and similarly with the others—they pass their time 
in such a combination of pursuits as their need 
6compels. Property of this sort then seems to be 
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iwdpyew post 30 oixtas tr.) Rassow. 





2 Rassow w ould transpose the clause (with a slight altera- 
tion) to give ‘ of the household art, that is, the acquisition of 
those goods capable of accumulation that are necessary for 
life and useful for the community of city and household, a 
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bestowed by nature herself upon all, as immediately 
upon their first coming into existence, so also when 
they have reached maturity. For even at the 
- original coming into existence of the young some 
kinds of animals bring forth with them at birth 
enough sustenance to suffice until the offspring can 
provide for itself, for example all the species that bear 
their young in the form of larvae or in eggs. The 
viviparous species have sustenance for their offspring 
inside themselves for a certain period, the substance 
called milk. So that clearly we must suppose that 
nature also provides for them in a similar way when 
grown up, and that plants exist for the sake of animals 
and the other animals for the good of man, the 
domestic species both for his service and for his food, 
and if not all at all events most of the wild ones for 
the sake of his food and of his supplies of other kinds, 
in order that they may furnish him both with clothing 
and with other appliances. If therefore nature makes 
nothing without purpose or in vain, it follows that 
nature has made all the animals for the sake of 
8men. Hence even the art of war will by nature be 
in a manner an art of acquisition (for the art of 
hunting is a part of it) that is properly employed 
both against wild animals and against such of mankind 
as though designed by nature for subjection refuse 
to submit to it, inasmuch as this warfare is by 
nature just. 


il 


One kind of acquisition therefore in the order of so moderate 


nature is a part of the household art,* in accordance 
with which either there must be forthcoming or else 
that art must procure to be forthcoming a supply 


supply of which must be forthcoming or else the art must 
procure it to be forthcoming.’ 
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of those goods, capable of accumulation, which are 
necessary for life and useful for the community of 

gcity or household. And it is of these goods that 
riches in the true sense at all events seem to consist. 
For the amount of such property sufficient in itself 
for a good life is not unlimited, as Solon? says that 
it is in the verse 


But of riches no bound has been fixed or revealed to men; 


for a limit has been fixed, as with the other arts, 
~ since no tool belonging to any art is without a limit 
whether in number or in size, and riches are a collec- 
tion of tools for the householder and the statesman. 
Therefore that there is a certain art of acquisition 
belonging in the order of nature to householders and 
to statesmen, and for what reason this is so, is clear. 

10 But there is another kind of acquisition that is Trade 
specially called wealth-getting, and that is so called 52's 
with justice ; and to this kind it is due that there barter of 
is thought to be no limit to riches and property. feos" 
Owing to its affinity to the art of acquisition of which 
we spoke, it is supposed by many people to be one 
and the same as that; and as a matter of fact, while 

: it is not the same as the acquisition spoken of, it is 
not far removed from it. One of them is natural, 
the other is not natural, but carried on rather by 
means of a certain acquired skill or art. We may 
take our starting-point for its study from the follow- 

ll ing consideration: with every article of property 
there is a double way of using it; both usés are 
related to the article itself, but not related to it in 
the same manner—one is peculiar to the thing and 
the other is not peculiar to it. Take for example a 
shoe—there is its wear as a shoe and there is its use 
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* xpqworiarinfs] peraBrntix§s Bernays. 
2 rhecdvev Richards: aAelovos codd. 
3 airy Immisch: airdy codd. 
4 Kexwptopévwy Immisch. 
5 dvayKatoy <iv> Coraes. 
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as an article of exchange ; for both are ways of using 
a shoe, inasmuch as even he that barters a shoe for 
money or food with the customer that wants a shoe 
uses it as a shoe, though not for the use proper to a 
shoe, since shoes have not come into existence for 
the purpose of barter. And the same also holds good 
about the other articles of property ; for all of them 
have a use in exchange related to them, which began 
in the first instance trom the natural order of things, 
because men had more than enough of some things 
12 and less than enough of others. This consideration 
also shows that the art of trade is not by nature a 
part of the art of wealth-getting @; for the practice 
of barter was necessary only so far as to satisfy 
men’s own needs. In the primary association there- 
fore (I mean the household) there is no function for 
trade, but it only arises after the association has 
become more numerous. For the members of the 
primitive household used to share commodities that 
were all their own, whereas on the contrary a group 
divided into several households participated also in 
a number of commodities belonging to their neigh- 
bours, according to their needs for which they were 
forced to make their interchanges by way of barter, 
as also many barbarian tribes do still ; for such tribes 
do not go beyond exchanging actual commodities for 
actual commodities, for example giving and taking 
wine for corn, and so with the various other things 
13 of the sort. Exchange on these lines therefore is not 
contrary to nature, nor is it any branch of the art of 
wealth-getting, for it existed for the replenishment of 
natural self-sufficiency ; yet out of it the art of business 


2 Perhaps Aristotle wrote ‘ of the art of exchange’: see 
note 1 on opposite page. 
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1 yevouerns Coraes : ywouerys codd. 

2 rrHO0s xpnudrwy codd.: gloss. excisit Gifanius: 7h}@os 


atrod ? Richards. 
3 yap: 8 Bernays. 4 wdovrou M, rod wdovrov cet. 
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in due course arose. For when they had come to supply 
themselves more from abroad by importing things in 
which they were deficient and exporting those of 
which they had a surplus, the employment of money 
necessarily came to be devised. For the natural 
necessaries are not in every case readily portable ; 
14hence for the purpose of barter men made a Money, 
mutual compact to give and accept some substance jovented to 
of such a sort as being itself a useful commodity exchange, 
was easy to handle in use for general life, iron QUgimstes, 
for instance, silver and other metals, at the first 
stage defined merely by size and weight, but finally 
also by impressing on it a stamp in order that this 
might relieve them of having to measure it ; for the 
15 stamp was put on as a token of the amount. So 
when currency had been now invented as an outcome 
of the necessary interchange of goods, there came 
into existence the other form of wealth-getting, 
trade, which at first no doubt went on in a simple 
form, but later became more highly organized as 
experience discovered the sources and methods of 
exchange that would cause most profit. Hence 
arises the idea that the art of wealth-getting deals 
specially with money, and that its function is to be 
able to discern from what source a large supply can 
be procured, as this art is supposed to be creative of 
16 wealth and riches ; indeed wealth is often assumed to 
consist of a quantity of money, because money is the 
thing with which business and trade are employed. Natural 
But at other times, on the contrary, it is thought that 4% 4, 
money is nonsense, and entirely a convention but by needs of the 
nature nothing, because when ‘those who use it have (not boiily 
changed the currency it is worth nothing, and because Joyment). 
it is of no use for any of the necessary needs of life 
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2 Richards : xpyudrav codd, 2 Richards: dW 7 codd. 


* xpnuariorixs Bojesen : : ov Xp. codd., a’ xp. Bernays. 
épiuev Sylburg: 6p4 codd. 





* e.g. on a desert island. 
> 4.e. a trader cannot get too much of his goods, any more 
than a doctor can make his patient too healthy, 
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and a man well supplied with money may often ¢ be 
destitute of the bare necessities of subsistence, yet 
it is absurd that wealth should be of such a kind 
that a man may be well supplied with it and yet 
die of hunger, like the famous Midas in the story, 
when owing to the insatiable covetousness of his 
prayer all the viands served up to him turned into 
17 gold. Hence people seek for a different definition 
of riches and the art of getting wealth, and rightly ; 
for natural wealth-getting and natural riches are , 
different : natural wealth-getting belongs to house- 
hold management, whereas the other kind belongs 
to trade, producing wealth not indiscriminately but 
by the method of exchanging goods. It is this art 
of wealth-getting that is thought to be concerned 
with money, for money is the first element and limit 
of commerce. And these riches, that are derived 
from this art of wealth-getting, are truly unlimited ° ; 
for just as the art of medicine is without limit in 
respect of health, and each of the arts is without 
limit in respect of its end (for they desire to produce 
that in the highest degree possible), whereas they 
are not without limit as regards the means to their 
end (for with all of them the end is a limit to 
the means), so also this wealth-getting has no limit 
in respect of its end, and its end is riches and the 
1g acquisition of goods in the commercial sense. But 
the household branch of wealth-getting has a 
limit, inasmuch as the acquisition of money is not 
the function of household management. Hence 
from this point of view it appears necessary that there 
should be a limit to all riches, yet in actual fact 
we observe that the opposite takes place; for all 
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1 éxarépas Ar.: -répa cett. 
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men engaged in wealth-getting try to increase their 
money to an unlimited amount. The reason of this 
is the close affinity of the two branches of the art of 
business. Their common ground is that the thing 
that each makes use of is the same; they use the 
same property, although not in the same way—the 
one has another end in view, the aim of the other 
is the increase of the property. Consequently some 
people suppose that it is the function of household 
management to increase property, and they are 
continually under the idea that it is their duty to 
be either safeguarding their substance in money or 
_ 19 increasing it to an unlimited amount. The cause of 
this state of mind is that their interests are set upon 
life but not upon the good life; as therefore the 
desire for life is unlimited, they also desire without 
limit the means productive of life. And even those 
who fix their aim on the good life seek the good life 
as measured by bodily enjoyments, so that inasmuch 
as this also seems to be found in the possession of 
property, all their energies are occupied in the 
business of getting wealth; and owing to this the 
second kind of the art of wealth-getting has arisen. 
For as their enjoyment is in excess, they try to dis- 
cover the art that is productive of enjoyable excess ; 
and if they cannot procure it by the art of wealth- 
getting, they try to do so by some other means, 
employing each of the faculties in an unnatural way. 
20 For it is not the function of courage to produce wealth, 
but to inspire daring; nor is it the function of the 
military art nor of the medical art, but it belongs to 
the former to bring victory and to the latter to cause 
health. Yet these people make all these faculties 
means for the business of providing wealth, in the 
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@ See c. iii. § 1. 
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belief that wealth is the end and that everything 
must conspire to the end. 

We have therefore discussed both the unneces- 
sary branch of wealth-getting, defining it and also 
explaining the cause why we require it, and the 
necessary branch, showing that this branch which 
has to do with food is different from the unnecessary 
branch and is by nature a part of household manage- 
ment, not being like that branch unlimited but 
having a limit. 

21 And we can also see the answer to the question Natural 
raised at the beginning,* whether the art of wealth- Risres 3 
getting belongs to the householder and the states- subsidiary 
man, or whether on the contrary supplies ought to Se a 
be provided already, since just as statesmanship does Blanage- 
not create human beings but having received ° 
them from nature makes use of them, so also it is 
the business of nature to bestow food by bestowing 
land or sea or something else, while the task of the 
householder is, starting with these supplies given, to 
dispose of them in the proper way. For it does not 
belong to the art of weaving to make fleeces, but to 
use them, and also to know what sort of fleece is good 

22 and suitable or bad and unsuitable. Otherwise the 
question might be raised, why the getting of wealth 
is a part of the household art whereas the art of 
medicine is not a part of it, although the members 
of the household ought to be healthy, just as they 
must be alive or fulfil any of the other essential 
conditions. But inasmuch as although in a way it 
does belong to the householder and the ruler to see 
even to health, yet in a way it does not belong to 
them but to the physician, so also with regard to 
wealth, although in a way it is the affair of the house- 
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4 7.e, animals are made of earth and water and live on the 
products of earth and water. 
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holder, in a way it is not, but is a matter for the 
subsidiary art. But best of all, as has been said 
before, this provision ought to be made in adyance 
by nature. For it is the work of nature to supply 
nourishment for her offspring, since every creature 
has for nourishment the residue of the substance 
from which it springs.* Hence the business of draw- 
ing provision from the fruits of the soil and from 
animals is natural to all. 

But, as we said, this art is twofold, one branch 
being of the nature of trade while the other belongs 
to the household art; and the latter branch is 
necessary and in good esteem, but the branch con- 
nected with exchange is justly discredited (for it is 
not in accordance with nature, but involves men’s 
taking things from one another). As this is so, usury 
is most reasonably hated, because its gain comes from 
money itself and not from that for the sake of which 
money was invented. For money was brought into 
existence for the purpose of exchange, but interest 
increases the amount of the money itself (and this 
is the actual origin of the Greek word: offspring re- 
sembles parent, and interest is money born of money); 
consequently this form of the business of getting 
wealth is of all forms the most contrary to nature. 

IV. And since we have adequately defined the 
scientific side of the subject, we ought to discuss it 
from the point of view of practice ; although, whereas 
the theory of such matters is a liberal study, the 
practical pursuit of them is narrowing. The practi- 
cally useful branches of the art of wealth-getting are 
first, an expert knowledge of stock, what breeds are 
most profitable and in what localities and under what 
conditions, for instance what particular stock in 
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o Bdvavoos (said to be from fatvos ‘furnace,’ adw ‘to dry’), 
‘artisan’ (ranged with farmers, traders, and labourers, as 
forming the common people 1321 a6); it acquires the senses 
of ‘cramped in body’ (1841 a 7) and ‘vulgar in taste’ 

(1337 b 8). 
> A very probable variant gives ‘ the quarrying of stone.’ 
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horses or cattle or sheep, and similarly of the other 
animals also (for the farmer must be an expert as to 
which of these animals are most profitable compared 
with one another, and also as to what breeds are most 
profitable on what sorts of land, since different breeds 
thrive in different places) 3 secondly, the subject 
of agriculture, and this again is divided into corn- 
growing and fruit-farming ; also bee-keeping, and 
the breeding of the other creatures finned and 
feathered which can be used to furnish supplies. 

2 These then are the branches and primary parts of its three 
wealth-getting in the most proper sense. Of the ™"* 
déind that deals with exchange, the largest branch 
is commerce (which has three departments, ship- 
owning, transport and marketing: these depart- 
ments differ from each other in the fact that some 
are safer and others carry larger profits); the second 
branch is money-lending, and the third labour for 
hire, one department of which is that of the mechanic? 
arts and the other that of unskilled labourers who 
are useful only for bodily service. And there is a Quarries 
third form of wealth-getting that lies between the 264iu'e 
latter and the one placed first, since it possesses eae 
an element both of natural wealth-getting and of © 
the sort that employs exchange ; it “deals with all 
the commodities that are obtained from the earth 
and from those fruitless but useful things that come 
from the earth—examples are the felling of timber ® 
and all sorts of mining ; and of mining itself there are 
many classes. since there are many sorts of metals 

3 obtained out of the earth. The®* most scientific of 
these industries are those which involve the smallest 
element of chance, the most mechanic those in which 

© In the mss. this sentence follows the next one. 
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1258 b 
35 odpara AwB@vras BaAvora., Bovduccdrarau 8€ dzrou 


Tov odparos mActoTrar xpnoes, ayevveotarar Sé 
Omov €AdxuoTov mpoadel GpeTis. epi éxdorou dé 
Toure KabdAov pev elpyrae kal viv, 76 de Kara 
p2épos dxptBoroyetoba xpyoysov prev mpos Tas ép- 
yactas, dopruccv be TO evdiarpipew. émel 8° oriy 4 
40 eviows yeypapyeva mept ToUTwWY, olov Xapyridn TH 
1259 Tapig, Kal “AtroModapy TO Anpviy mrepi yewp~ 
ylas Kal pdfs kal megurevpevys, opoiws 5é Kal 
dAAous mrepi dMuwv, Tatra pee ex TovTwr Cewpeirw 
oTw empress ere dé kat Ta, Aeyopeva oropddny 
58 avy emureTuxnKaow evioe xXpnpeariLdjrevor bef 
ouAéyew- mdvrTa yap open \iyua. rabr’ éorl tots 
TYL@oL THY XpnpAaTLoTLKHY, olov Kal TO OdAew Tod 5 
Magoo Tobro yap éore Karavonpd Te Xpnpa- 
TLoTUKOY, GAN éexetvy pev 81a, my oodiay mpoc- 
darovot, Tuyxdver Se xabddou Tu ov. odverdilovrwy 
yap air@ dia rHv meviay dis avearperods Tis 
purocodias ovens, Karavonoavrd pacw adrov 
éAaav dopav eoopevny ek THs dorpodoyias ert 
xeyt@vos dvros, edrropijoarra. xpnpdray dAtyeor 
appaBavas diadobvat Tv éAaoupyiwy tev 7 ev 
Miajre Kai Xia mdvrwr, ddlyou pucbwodpevov dz? 
15 obbevos émiBaAdovtos: erred} 8’ 6 Katpos HKe, 
moAAdyv Cnrovpévwy dua Kai eEaidvys, éxprobobyra 
6v tpdmov HPovAero ToAAa xpipara ovdAééarra, 





@ Otherwise unknown. 

> Also mentioned by Varro and Pliny. 

¢ The author of the Second Book of the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Occonomica seems to have taken this hint. 

4 The founder of Greek philosophy and mathematics, 
and one of the Seven Sages, 6th-5th cent. 3.c. 
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the operatives undergo the greatest amount of bodily 
degradation, the most servile those in which the most 
uses are made of the body, and the most ignoble 
those in which there is the least requirement of virtue 
as an accessory. But while we have even now given 
a general description of these various branches, yet 
a detailed and particular account of them, though 
useful for the practice of the industries, would be 


4 illiberal as a subject of prolonged study. There are Other 


books on these subjects by certain authors, for 
example Charetides* of Paros and Apollodorus?® of 
Lemnos have written about both agriculture and fruit- 
farming, and similarly others also on other topics, 
so these subjects may be studied from these authors 
by anybody concerned to do so; but in addition a 
collection ought also to be made® of the scattered 
accounts of methods that have brought success in 
business to certain individuals. All these methods 


are serviceable for those who value wealth-getting, Thales ana 
5 for example the plan of Thales ¢ of Miletus, which is a Monopoly. 


device for the business of getting wealth, but which, 
though it is attributed to him because of his wisdom, 
is really of universal application. Thales, so the 
story goes, because of his poverty was taunted with 
the uselessness of philosophy ; but from his knowledge 
of astronomy he had observed while it was still winter 
that there was going to be a large crop of olives, 
so he raised a small sum of money and paid round 
deposits for the whole of the olive-presses in Miletus 
and Chios, which he hired at a low rent as nobody 
was running him up; and when the season arrived, 
there was a sudden demand for a number of presses 
at the same time, and by letting them out on 
what terms he liked he realized a large sum of 
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1259 
emdetEar Ort padudv eort tAovTEty Tots Pirocddots 


av BovAwrrat, GAN od tob7 éeoti aepi 6 onovdd- 
fovew. Oadfs ev ody Adyerat TobTov Tov TpdzoV 6 
erideé moijoacba Tis codias: gat. 8 wamep 
20 elzropev, KaldAov 7d ToOLwwsTov xpnuarioTiKdY, eay 
Tis OUvNnTaL provoTwAiay abr@ KatacKkevalew: 810 
Kal Tay moAewy evra TobTov srovobvTaL Tov mOpov 
érav drop XPHHaTOY, povoTwAiay yap Ov 
@viwv Tovovaww. év Ruredig bé Tt Tebévros Trap" 7 
avTe vouiapatos cuvempiato 7arTa TOY aidnpov eK 
2 Thy ownpeiwy, wera d€ TadTa ws adikovTo ek TOV 
épTroptov ot ELTOpOL, errwAet povos, od oie 
Toujoas drrepBorny THs TYLAs, adn’ Opes ent Tots 
20 TEVvTHKOVTA Taddvrots ea éAaBev € éxatov. Todto pev 8 
obv 6 Atovdcios ata8dpevos ra pev xXpiweara exé- 
Aevoev exxopricacar, 1) perro y €Tt pevew ev 
Lupakovaais, ws Tdopovs evpioxovTa Tots avroo" 
T@paypLacw dovpddpovs. TO pévrot dpapa® OdAew 
kal Totro® tavtdv eat: duddtrepor yap éavTois 
5 €réyvacay yevésbar povoTwiiar. xypioyiov dé yroo- 
pilew Tatra Kal Tots zoAwtiKots: aoAAais yap 
rodeo Set ypnpaTiopLob Kal ToLovTwWY TépwY, WomTeEp 
oikia, paAdov dé: didmep Twes Kal codurevovrat 
TOY moATevopevwy Taira pdvov. 

"Emel d€ tpia péepy THs olkovomiKfs wv, ev 1 
prev SeomoTiKy, Tepi as elpyTas mpdrepor, ev Se 
maTpiy, Tpitov dé yapyiKy'—Kal yap ‘yuvaiKos 

1 airod Susemihl: atrod codd. 


2 etionua, Oedpnua, dpaua edd. ; 
2 Oddy cal rote TV. 4 Jacunam Conring. 


* The talent was about £240. 
> Dionysius the elder, tyrant of Syracuse 405-367 B.c. 
© Of. Thucydides of & odxére Eueway ddrAd . se 
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money, so proving that it is easy for philosophers 
to be rich if they choose, but this is not what they 

6 care about. Thales then is reported to have thus 
displayed his wisdom, but as a matter of fact this Government 
device of taking an opportunity to secure a monopoly TPs: 
is a universal principle of business; hence even 
some states have recourse to this plan as a method 
of raising revenue when short of funds: they intro- 

7 duce a monopoly of marketable goods. There was a 
man in Sicily who used a sum of money deposited with 
him to buy up all the iron from the iron foundries, 
and afterwards when the dealers came from the 
trading-centres he was the only seller, though he 
did not greatly raise the price, but all the same he 
made a profit of a hundred talents? on his capital 

8 of fifty. When Dionysius’ came to know of it he 
ordered the man to take his money with him but clear 
out of Syracuse on the spot,° since he was inventing 
means of profit detrimental to the tyrant’s own 
affairs, Yet really this device is the same as the 
discovery of Thales, for both men alike contrived 
to secure themselves a monopoly. An acquaintance 
with these devices is also serviceable for statesmen, for 
many states need financial aid and modes of revenue 
like those described, just as a household may, but 
in greater degree ; hence some statesmen even 
devote their political activity exclusively to finance. 

1 VY. And since, as we saw,’ the science of household The 
management has three divisions, one the relation of husband's 
master to slave, of which we have spoken before,’ one molical 


the paternal relation, and the third the conjugal /— yes 
4 C. ii. init. *C. iii. fin., iv. 
? The construction of the sentence is interrupted, and never 
completed. 
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1259. 
40 dpyew Kat TeKVOOY (as erevbépw pev dugotv, ob 2 
1259h Tov adrov dé TpdTOY THs apyfs, GAAG yuvaikds pev 
modTiKds, Téexvwv b€ Bar xcs) TO TE yap dppev 
proer Tou OnAeos 1) Hyepovucasrepov (ed pr mov Guv- 
cornke mapa pow) Kal 76 TpeoBurepov Kat TéAewov 
Too vewrTépov Kai ateAots. ev pev ody tals ToA- 
5TiKats dpyais Tats mAciorats peTaBdAAe 7d dpxov 
kal 7d apyopevov (é& icov yap elvat BovdAeTat Ti 
puow Kat Suagepew pnber), duws bé drav 7d pev 
apxn To 8 dpynrat bare Suapopav elvas Kat 
: oxnpact Kal Adyous kal TyLais, womep Kal “Apaois 
ele Tov mept roo modavunrh ¢ Adyov: 76 8? dppev 
10 det mpos TO OfAv Tobrov EXEL Tov Tpdrrov. y 5é 
Tay Téxvwy apyy BaoitKy: 7d yap yervycay Kal 
Kara didtav dpyov Kal Kar mpeoBeiav eoriv, omep 
éori BaowAcKjs ei8os apis (Std Kadds “Opnpos 
rov Ata mpoonydpevaey etm 
TaThip avipa@yv te Gedy te 
13 7ov Baoilda TovTwy dndvrwy). vce. yap Tov 
Baotréa S:addpav prev Se7, TH yever 8 elvan cov 
atrév: omep mémovle 7O mpecBUTepov mpos TO 
vewTepoy Kal 6 yevvioas mpos TO TEKVOV. 
Pavepdov toivury dtu TAciwy 7 oToVvdy THs oiKo- 3 
vopias trept rods avOpaTous 7) wept THY TOV axbdywv 
20 KTHOW Kal mept Thy aperiy rovtwy 7) mepl THY 
Ths KtTycews, dv Kadoduev mAobrov, Kat Tov 


eAevPepwv padrov 7 SovdAwv. 





* 4,e. of the free and equal, 1255 b 20. 

> Herodotus ii. 172. Amasis king of Egypt was despised 
by his subjects for his low birth, so he had a statue made out 
of a gold foot-bath and set it up for them to worship, after- 
wards explaining to them its lowly origin. © Tl. 544, 
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for it is a part of the household science to rule over _ 

2 wife and children (over both as over freemen, yet not 
with the same mode of government,? but over the 
wife to exercise republican government and over the 
children monarchical) ; for the male is by nature better 
fitted to command than the female (except in some 
cases where their union has been formed contrary to 
nature) and the older and fully developed person than 
the younger and immature. It is true that in most 

* eases of republican government the ruler and the 
ruled interchange in turn (for they tend to be on 
an equal level in their nature and to have no difference 
at all), although nevertheless during the period when 
one is ruler and the other ruled they seek to have 
a distinction by means of insignia and titles and 
honours, just as Amasis made his speech about the 
foot-bath® ; but the male stands in this relationship 
to the female continuously. The rule of the father 
over the children on the other hand is that of a king ; 
for the’ male parent is the ruler in virtue both of 
affection and of seniority, which is characteristic 
of royal government (and therefore Homer ® finely 
designated Zeus by the words ‘ father of men and 
gods,’ as the king of them all). For though in nature 
the king must be superior, in race he should be the 
same as his subjects, and this is the position of the 
elder in relation to the younger and of the father in 
relation to the child. ; 

3 It is clear then that household management takes and more 
more interest in the human members of the household {pent 
than in its inanimate property, and in the excellence ownership 
of these than in that of its property, which we style % 9°" 
riches, and more in that of its free members than in 
that of slaves. 
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Ilpa@rov ev obv epi SovAwy dmopHoeev dv zs, 
mdérepov €aTev apeTy Tis SovAov mapa Tas dpyaviKas 
Kat Stakovexas GAAn Tyuwrépa rovTwr, ofov 
acwhpootvyn Kat dvdpela Kai duxaoovvn Kal’ radv 
dMwv Trav Tovovroy ew, H odk éorw obdepia 
Tapa Tas oananee as trnpeotas. exer yap Gropiav 
duporépuss. TE yep éort, ti Svoicover Tov édev- 
Ggpwv; etre 1 éoTw, ovTwy avOpurony Kat Adyou 
Kawwvovvtwy dtomov. ayedov dé Tabtdv core 70 4 
Cyrovjevoy Kal wept yuvaiKds Kal maldds, TOTEpA 
Kal ToUTwyr ciaiv dperal, Kat Sef THY yuvaika elvas 
cwppova Kal dvopeiay Kat dtxaiav, Kal mais éort 
Kat ddAaoros Kat oadpu, 7 ob; kat KadAdov 
57} Toor” éoriv emeaxem7 éov mepl dpxopevov puoet 
Kat dpxovros, TOTEPOV 7 aury apeTH 7 éTépa. et 
peev yap bet dyporépous perexery | Kadoxayablas, 
dua TL TOV pep dpyew déoe dv Tov oe dpxeobat 
Kadarra€ ; ode yap | 7® padrov Kat Jirrov oldév Te 
diaddpery: 76 peev yap dpxeobau Kal dpxew cider 
diadéper, TO dé pGAAov Kal Arrov ovddy. ei dé TOYS 
poev Sef Tov dé poy, Gavpaordr: cire yap 6 dpywv 
pe ora cwdpwr Kai dikawos, ms apes Kards ; 


wy? € > f ~ a ¢ ral 3 ta 
12002 «(0 6 dpydmevos, ms apyOnoetar KaA@s; aKd- 
: x 


actos yap wv Kal derds otfev moijoe Tadv 

TpoanKovTey. pavepov Toivuy ort dvdyKn bev 

peréxew ee dperijs, ravTns 8 elvat 
diadopds (womep Kal tay dice dpxopevwyr).? 
1 kal <éxdory> ? Spengel. 


2 bomep—dpxoudywy interpolatum ed. (dice: dpxdvrwv Kal 
dpxouévwy cod. Oxon. marg.). 





@ Kadoxéyados, ‘ fine gentleman,’ connotes social as well as 
moral distinction. 
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First of all then as to slaves the difficulty might His 
be raised, does a slave possess any other excellence, elaae 
besides his merits as a tool and a servant, more “if and 

: children— 
valuable than these, for instance temperance, have their 
courage, justice and any of the other moral virtues, °*" 7% 
or has he no excellence beside his bodily service ? 

For either way there is difficulty ; if slaves do possess 
moral virtue, wherein will they differ from freemen? 
or if they do not, this is strange, as they are human 
4 beings and participate in reason. And nearly the 
same is the question also raised about the woman and 
the child : have they too virtues, and ought a woman 
to be temperate, brave and just, and can a child 
be intemperate or temperate, or not? This point 
therefore requires general consideration in relation 
to natural ruler and subject: is virtue the same for 
ruler and ruled, or different? Ifit is proper for both 
to partake in nobility of character,? how could it be 
proper for the one to rule and the other to be ruled 
unconditionally ? we cannot say that the difference 
is to be one of degree, for ruling and being ruled 
differ in kind, and difference of degree is not a differ- 
5 ence in kind at all. Whereas if on the contrary it is 
proper for the one to have moral nobility but not 
for the other, this is surprising. For if the ruler is 
not temperate and just, how will he rule well? And 
if the ruled, how will he obey well? If intemperate 
and cowardly he will not perform any of the duties 
of his position. It is evident therefore that both 
must possess virtue, but that there are differences in 
their virtue (as also there are differences betwecn 
those who are by nature ruled).2. And of this we 

> This clause seems to have been interpolated ; one ws. has 
a marginal correction, ‘ by nature rulers and ruled.’ 
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5 kab Tobro edvs piynrat mrept Thy poxiy ev 
Tavrn yap éore duce TO pev dpxov Td O€ dpxo- 
pLevov, Gv érépay paper elvat aperipy, olov rob 
Adyov € EXOVTOS Kal 708 dAdyou. Sijrov Toivey Ort 
Tov avrov Tpozrov éyee Kal eat Tov dw. dare 
poet mei Ta" dipxovra. Kal dpxspeva.. adAov yap 

10 TpoTov 70 eAcvbepov Tod SovAou 4 dpxer Kal TO G, dippev 
Tob OyAeos: Kat avnp maids. Kat mdow évuTdpyet 
pev ra popta. Tis poxiis, arn evurrdpyet Sua 
deporvtws: 6 pev yap Soddos Shes ovk exer TO 
BovAeutixdr, TO bé OnAv dyes pe, GAN dxupov, 6 
dé mais éyet per, adv dredes. 810? tov nev 

15 dpyovra TeAday exe Sel rH Siavontixny® dperyny 
(76 yap épyov €orly amAds Tot apxetéxrovos, 6 Sé 
Adyos dpyiréxtwv), Tov 8 dAdwy exaoTov dcov 
émBadrer adrots.' Spots | roivuy dvayKaiws exew 
kai rept Tas HOcKas dperas brolyrréov, Sety pev 
peréxew mdvras, GAN ob tov atrov TpoTrov, aAv 

20 daov éxdorw mpos To abrod épyov. date ipave- 
pov ort eory buch dperh TOV etpmyteveny aavTww, 
kal odx 1 adr owppoavvy ‘yuvaiKos Kal avopos 
otd” avdpeia ral _duccasoodvn, xabdaep @ero Zw- 
Kparns, BY 7 pev dpxucn avdpeta, 4 8 danperinn, 
dpoiws om exer Kal wept Tas ddAas. dfrov Se robro 

25 Kal KaTa pepos paAXov é émoxorobow: kaborov yap 

ot severe éfamardow éavtovs ott TO ed exyew 


1 arelw ra Ramus: ra wAciw codd. 
2 36—abrois hic Thurot, infra post ré adrvod épyor codd. 
3 Savonrixyy Thurot: 7Ocxhr codd. 
* abrots <ixavdy> ? Richards. 


* Jn the mss. this sentence follows the next one, ‘ We must 
suppose—function,’ and begins ‘ Hence the ruler must possess 
moral virtue.’ 
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straightway find an indication in connexion with the 
soul; for the soul by nature contains a part that 
rules and a part that is ruled, to which we assign 
different virtues, that is, the virtue of the rational 
6 and that of the irrational. It is clear then that the 
case is the same also with the other instances of ruler 
and ruled. Hence there are by nature various classes 
of rulers and ruled. For the free rules the slave, the 
male the female, and the man the child in a different 
way. And all possess the various parts of the soul, 
but possess them in different ways ; for the slave has 
not got the deliberative part at all, and the female 
has it, but without full authority, while the child has 
7 it, but in an undeveloped form. Hence?* the ruler 
must possess intellectual virtue in completeness (for 
any work, taken absolutely, belongs to the master- 
craftsman, and rational principle is a master-crafts- 
man); while each of the other parties must have that 
share of this virtue which is appropriate tothem. We 
must suppose therefore that the samenecessarily holds 
good of the moral virtues : all must partake of them, 
but not in the same way, but in such measure as is 
8 proper to each in relation to his own function. Hence 
it is manifest that all the persons mentioned have a 
moral virtue of their own, and that the temperance 
of a woman and that of a man are not the same, nor 
their courage and justice, as Socrates thought,® but 
the one is the courage of command, and the other 
that of subordination, and the case is similar with the 
other virtues. And this is also clear when we examine 
the matter more in detail, for it is misleading to give 
a general definition of virtue, as some do, who say 
that virtue is being in good condition as regards the 


> Plato, Meno 74 8 ff. 
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1260a 
Thy aboxny diperiy 7 70 dplompayety 7. Te TOV 
TOLOUTWY* mohd yap dyretvov Aéyovow ot eae - 
podvtes Tas aperds, aorep Dopyias, Tov ovTws 
opilopeveny. dd Se?, womep 6 mourns eipnke Tept 
30 YUvatKds, OUTW vopilew exe TEpl TaVTWV 


yuvatkl Kdapov own déper— 
> > > A ¥: 4 ~ > ‘ > £ ~ > Fa 
GAN avdpi obkétt toito. émel 8’ 6 mats aredAjs, 9 
SijAov éte TovTOV pév Kal 1) apeTy ovK adTod mpos 
a: f > > %: A Rf , ‘ * ¢ f 
avrov €or, adAd mpds Tov TéActov Kal TOV 7yOU- 
peevov. dpoiws dé Kal SovAov mpds Seordtyv. 
*E@euev 5€ mpds Tavayxata ypioyov «ivat Tov 
5 SobAov, wore SfAov Ott Kal adpeTAs Setrat puKxpas, 
Kat TocavTys émws pte be akoractay pyre did 
t ) -. ~ ww > 4 E wv 
dethiay eMeiipet Tay épyay. _(arropycece & dy res, 10 
TO vov etpnpevov et aAnbés, dpa eal Tous TexviTas 
denoe yew pera: ToMAdces yap 8 axodactay 
éAAetrovat TOV epywv. 7} Staddper todTo mAciorov; 
40 6 pev yap SobAos Kowwvos Cusfjs, 6 5€ mopperepov, 
Kal Tooobrov emBadre dperiis dgov TEp Kal 
1260 b dovrcéas: 6 yap Bavavoos Texvirns dadwopiopevyy 
Twa exe Sovdciav, kal 6 prev dodAos Ta&Y pice, 
, 3 + x 4 A ~ a” ~ 
OKVTOTOMOS 8 obfels odd trav dMav Texvir@v ) 
gavepov Toivur ore Ths TowavTNS dperiis | airtov elvat 1} 
det 7H dovheyy TOV Seomdryy, aan’ ob tiv 8da- 
soxadikiy eyovra tev épywv Seomoructy. 816 


1 ody <f> Richards. 





@ fe. in ce “. Meno (vide § 7 above), where this sophist 
figures as a<,  .octer in the dialogue ; see also p. 178, note 4. 

7 Sophocles, “Ajax 293. 

¢ je. his excellences as an artisan are the qualities of a 
subordinate (his virtues as a human being, apart from his 
trade, are not considered). 
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soul or acting uprightly or the like; those who 
enumerate the virtues of different persons separately, 
as Gorgias does,? are much more correct than those 
who define virtue in that way. Hence we must hold 
that all of these persons have their appropriate 
virtues, as the poet said of woman : 


Silence gives grace to woman ’— 


_ though that is not the case likewise with a man, 

9 Also the child is not completely developed, so that 
manifestly his virtue also is not personal to himself, 
but relative to the fully developed being, that is, the 
person in authority over him. And similarly the 
slave’s virtue also is in relation to the master. 

And we laid it down that the slave is serviceable 
for the mere necessaries of life, so that clearly he 
needs only a small amount of virtue, in fact just 
enough to prevent him from failing in his tasks 

gowing to intemperance and cowardice. (But the 
question might be raised, supposing that what has 
just been said is truc, will artisans also need to have 
virtue ? for they frequently fall short in their tasks 
owing to intemperance. Or is their case entirely 
different ? For the slave is a partner in his master’s 
life, but the artisan is more remote, and only so much 
of virtue falls to his share as of slavery °—for the 
mechanic artisan is under a sort of limited slavery, 
and whereas the slave is one of the natural classes, 
no shoemaker or other craftsman belongs his trade 
lby nature.) It is manifest therefore the. | -- master 
ought to be the cause to the slave of the virtue 
proper to a slave, but not as possessing that art of 
mastership which teaches a slave his tasks. Hence 
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1260 b 
A€yovaw ob Kadds of Adyov tods SovAovs dz0- 


orepobvres Kal Pdoxovtes emitd€er yphabar pdvov- 
vovernzéov yap pddArov rods SovdAous 7 Tods 
matoas. 
"AMG mept perv tovTwr Siwpicbw tov tpdrov 
todrov’ wept dé dvdpos Kal yuvaikds Kat TéKvwY 
10 Kal maTpos, THS Te mEpt Exacrov abrav dperis, 
Kal THs mpos adds adrods Optrlas, tl TO KaAdsS 
Kai py Kadd@s éore Kal mas Sel 76 pev €d SidKew 
To 5€ Kak@s pevyev, ev tols wept ras moduretas 
avayKatov ézeAOeiv, eel yap oikia ev mGoa pépos 18 
moAews, TabTa 5° oikias, THY 5€ tod pépous mpds 
1b tiv Tod Gdou Set Pr€rew aperiv, dvayKatoy mpéds 
Thy TodrTeiav Brémovtas madedew Kai Tods Taidas 
kal Tas yuvaikas, elmep te Suapdper mpds Td TH 
mow elvat orovdatay Kai tovs maidas elvas 
a7ovdaious Kal tas yuvaixas omovéalas. dvay- 
kaiov 5é€ diaddpew: af peéev yap yuvatxes Hyevov 
20 pepos TH erAevodpwy, ex dé TOV TalSwv of Kowwvoil! 
yiwovrat THs ToATelas. waz eel wept ev ToUTwY 
dtwdproras, wept S€ THY Aowmdv ev dAdows A|exréov, 
adévres ws tédos Exovtas Tos viv Adyous, aAAnv 
apxnv romaodpuevar A€ywper, Kal mPATov émoxepa- 
pela rept trav anodyvayevwy meplt THs woAtretas 
Ths dpiorns. 


1 of xowwvol: ofxovéuo Susemihl (dispensatores Guil.). 





2 Plato, Laws 777 5. 
> As a matter of fact in Books VII., VIII. dealing with 
the best constitution this subject is not reached. 
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those persons are mistaken who deprive the slave of 
reasoning and tell us to use command only ?; for 
admonition is more properly employed with slaves 
than with children. 

But on these subjects let us conclude our decisions Ethies of 
in this manner; while the question of the virtue Sy 
severally belonging to man and woman and children tion of 


and father, and of the right and wrong mode of con- aa 
ducting their mutual intercourse and the proper way ‘ferred. 
of pursuing the good mode and avoiding the bad one, 
are matters that it will be necessary to follow up in 
the part of our treatise dealing with the various forms 

12 of constitution.® For since every household is part 
of a state, and these relationships are part of the 
household, and the excellence of the part must have 
regard to that of the whole, it is necessary that the 
education both of the children and of the women 
should be carried on with a regard to the form of the 
constitution, if it makes any difference as regards 
the goodness of the state for the children and the 
women to be good. And it must necessarily make a 
difference ; for the women are a half of the free 
population, and the children grow up to be the 
partners in the government of the state. So that 
as these questions have been decided, and those that 
remain must be discussed elsewhere, let us relinquish 
the present subjects as completed, and make a fresh 
start in our discourse, and first let us consider those 
thinkers who have advanced views about the Ideal 
State. 
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1 I. And since we take for our special consideration Book 11. 
the study of the form of political community that is EXStN? 
the best of all the forms for a people able to pursue troys, ieat 
the most ideal mode of life, we must also examine **?*7"4™ 
the other constitutions actually emploved by certain 
of the states said to be well governed, as well as any 
others propounded by certain thinkers and reputed 
to be of merit, in order that we may discern what 
there is in them that is right and expedient, and also 
in order that it may not be thought that to seek for 
something different from them springs entirely from 
a desire to display ingenuity, but that we may be 
thought to enter upon this inquiry because these 
forms of constitution that already exist are not 
satisfactory. 

g We must first adopt as a starting-point that which 
is the natural point of departure for this inquiry. 

There are three possible systems of property : either 
all the citizens must own everything in common, or 
they must own nothing in common, or some things 
must be common property and others not. To have 
nothing in common is clearly impossible; for the 
state is essentially a form of community, and it must 
at any rate have a common locality: a single city 
occupies a single site, and the single city belongs 
to its citizens in common. But is it better for a city 
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evdexeTar Kowwvicas mdvrev BéAriov Kowwvely Thy 
péMovear oikioeo8ar médAw Kadrds, 7) Twev pev 
tuvav 8° od BéAriov; evddyerar yap Kat Téxvwr 
Kal yuvatk@y kal KTnLdTwWY KoWWveElv Tods TOAITAS 
aMirows, aorep év TH TloAcreta Hh TAdravos- 
éxet yap 6 LwKpdrns pyar Seiy Kowa Ta TéKva 
Kat Tas yovaixas elvas Kat Tas KrHoeLs. Tobro 5) 
mOTEpov ws viv obtw BeArcov €, exe, 7) KaTd TOV ev 
TH llodiwela yeypappévov vopov; 

“Exer d€ Svayepetas aMas Te mods TO mavTwy 3 
elvar tas yuvaikas Kowds, Kal dv tv airiavy dai 
bety vevopoberioba Tov Tpdrov TobTov 6 LwKparys 
od daiverar ovpPatvov ex tv Adypwr- ere 5é mpds 
76 TéAos 6 dyno. TH méAe Seiv dmdpyev, ws pev 
eipntat viv, ddvvatov, mas é Sel duedctv,’ oddev 
Siwprorar: Adyw 5 7d putav elvae THY wéAW Taoav 
Ws dpiorov ote pddvora, AapPdver yap ravrynv 
vmdbeow 6 Lwxpdrys. 

Kaérou fpavepov éorw os mpototoa Kai yevopern 4 
pia pGdMov ovde mods corau: 7AO0s ydp Tt amy 
gvow é€ortiv  7éAs, ywoxevy Te pia wadAov oikia 
pev ék aoAcws, avOpwmos 8 e€ olxias dora, 
padov yap play rh olktay THs wédews dainpev 
dv Kal Tov éva Ths oikias: wor ei Kal Suvards 
tis ein ToOTo Spay, od mownréov, dvarpioe. yap 
Thy mod. od pevov & ék mhredver avrOpdrwr 
éotiv 4 moXts, dAAG Kal €& cider SuadepdvTwv. od 
1 det dteNOetv MP?: dredety Ty 





2 On the following criticisms see Grote, Plato, iii. pp. 
211-223. 

> (1) 8§ 3-75; (2) § Bc. ii. § 11; (3) c. ii. §§ 11 mid.-13; 
also (4) other objections c. ii. §§ 15-16. 
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that is to be well ordered to have community in every- 

thing which can possibly be made common property, 

or is it better to have some things in common and 

others not ? For example, itis possible for the citizens Plato's 
to have children, wives and possessions in common with {rinistic 
each other, as in Plato’s Republic, in which Socrates Republic, 
says that there must be community of children, women 

and possessions. Well then, which is preferable, the 
system that now obtains, or one conforming with 

the regulation described in The Republic 4 ? 

3 Now for all the citizens to have their wives in 
common involves a variety of difficulties ; in par- 
ticular,’ (1) the object which Socrates advances as 
the reason why this enactment should be made 
clearly does not follow from his arguments; also 
(2) as a means to the end which he asserts should be 
the fundamental object of the city, the scheme as 
actually set forth in the dialogue is not practicable ; 
yet (3) how it is to be further worked out has been 
nowhere definitely stated. I refer to the ideal of 
the fullest possible unity of the entire state, which 
Socrates takes as his fundamental principle. 

4 Yet it is clear that if the process of unification qa) Unity of 
advances beyond a certain point, the city will not [2p 
be a city at all; for a state essentially consists because 
of a multitude of persons, and if its unification is aaa 
carried beyond a certain point, city will be reduced *seatial, 
to family and family to individual, for we should 
pronounce the family to be a more complete unity 
than the city, and the single person than the family ; 
so that even if any lawgiver were able to unify the 
state, he must not do so, for he will destroy it in the 
process. And not only does a city consist of a multi- 
tude of human beings, it consists of human beings 
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opotous® elvar €€ apyijs: of per yap apyovow of 8 


1 édxécece Coraes: éAxvoet, édxtion coda. 

2 ¢¢—dradéepew infra post Apxddes codd.: tr. ed. 

3 efder Get Seagépew Buecheler: cider dagepe codd, (da- 
bain M). 

4 [76 icov]? (cf. N.E. 1182 b 33) ed. 

5 6 Susemihl. 

8 +4 dvouolovs Susemihl: 76 6’ ws duoious, duolovs Tots, duolws 
rots codd. Locum desperatissimum rescripsit Richards 
pipeiras To ev peepee Gpyew Td wy Ioovs Kal opoiovs eivar €& 
dpxis. 
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differing in kind. A collection of persons all alike classes are 
does not constitute a state. For a city is not the “°° 
same thing as a league; a league is of value by its 
quantity, even though it is all the same in kind (since 
the essential object of the league is military strength), 
just as a weight would be worth more if it weighed 
more, whereas * components which are to make up a 
5 unity must differ in kind (and it is by this character 
istic that a city will also surpass a tribe of which 
the population is not scattered among villages but 
organized like the Arcadians). Hence reciprocal 
equality ° is the preservative of states, as has been 
said before in Ethics. For even among the free 
and equal this principle must necessarily obtain, 
since all cannot govern at once: they must hold 
office for a year at a time or by some other arrange- 
ment or period ; and in this manner it does actually 
come about that all govern, just as all shoemakers 
would be also carpenters if the shoemakers and the 
carpenters kept on changing trades instead of the 
same persons being shoemakers and carpenters 
6 always. But since such permanence of function is 
better for the political community also, it is clear 
that it is better for the same persons to govern 
always, if possible ; and among peoples where it is 
impossible because all the citizens are equal in their 
nature, yet at the same time it is only just, whether 
governing is a good thing or a bad, that all should 
partake in it, then for equals thus to submit to 
authority in turn imitates their being originally dis- 
similar®; for some govern and others are governed 


2 In the mss. of the Greek ‘ whereas—kind’ comes below 
after * Arcadian.’ > See Additional Note, p. 170. 
© See Additional Note, p. 171. 
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2 The reference is to Plato, Republic 462c. Unity is 
secured when everyone thinks that everything belongs 


equally to him and to everybody else, i.e. everything is 
common property. 
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by turn, as though becoming other persons ; and also 
when they hold office in the same way different persons 

Thold different offices. It is clear then from these 
considerations that it is not an outcome of nature 
for the state to be a unity in the manner in which 
certain persons say that it is, and that what has 
been said to be the greatest good in states really 
destroys states ; yet surely a thing’s particular good 
acts as its preseryative.—Another line of considera- and | 
tion also shows that to seek to unify the state ex- giveine 
cessively is not beneficial. In point of self-sufficiency ‘dependence 
the individual is surpassed by the family and the 
family by the state, and in principle a state is fully 
realized only when it comes to pass that the com- 
munity of numbers is self-sufficing ; if therefore the 
more self-sufficing a community is, the more desir- 
able is its condition, then a less degree of unity is 
more desirable than a greater. 

g Again, even granting that it is best for the com- (2) Unity 
munity to be as complete a unity as possible, complete a 
unity does not seem to be proved by the formula ‘if Py com: 
all the citizens say ‘‘ Mine” and ‘‘ Not mine” at the the family, 
same time,’ which Socrates ¢ thinks to be a sign of the 
city’s being completely one. ‘ All’ is an ambiguous 
term. If it means ‘ each severally,’ very likely this because 
would more fully realize the state of things which aes 
Socrates wishes to produce (for in that case every willbe 
citizen will call the same boy his son and also the Reyne 
same woman his wife, and will speak in the same way 
of property and indeed of everything that falls to 

9 his lot); but ea Aypothesi the citizens, having com- 
munity of women and children, will not call them 
‘ theirs ’ in this sense, but will mean theirs collectively 
and not severally, and similarly they will call property 
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‘theirs’ meaning the property of them all, not of 
each of them severally. We see then that the phrase 
‘all say ’ is equivocal (in fact the words ‘ all,’ ‘ both,’ 
‘odd,’ ‘even,’ owing to their ambiguity, occasion 

argumentative quibbling even in philosophical dis- 
cussions) ; hence really for ‘all’ to say the same 
thing is in one sense admirable, although impracti- 
cable, but in another sense is not at all a sign of 

10 concord. And furthermore, the proposal has another common 
disadvantage. Property that is common to the {ersnd 
greatest number of owners receives the least atten- wl be 
tion; men care most for their private possessions, "+ 
and for what they own in common less, or only so 
far as it falls to their own individual share ; ; for in 
addition to the other reasons, they think less of it on 
the ground that someone else is thinking about it, 
just as in household service a large number of 
domestics sometimes give worse attendance than a 

ll smaller number. And it results in each citizen’s 
having a thousand sons, and these do not belong to 
them as individuals but any child is equally the son 
of anyone, so that all alike will regard them with 
indifference. 

Again, each speaks of one of his fellow-citizens who 

is prospering or getting on badly as ‘my son’ only 
in the sense of the fractional part which he forms 
of the whole number, meaning ‘ mine or so-and-so’s,’ 
indicating by ‘so-and-so’ each of the thousand citizens 
or whatever the number be of which the state consists, 
and even this dubiously, for it is uncertain who has 
chanced to have had a son born to him and when born 

12 safely reared. Yet which is the better way to use the 
word ‘ mine ’—this way, each of two thousand or ten 
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1 guy Bornemann: dvouza Bonitz, nev codd. 
2 Bernays: -ovras codd. 
3 repos Lindau: érepov codd. 
4 ywoueva (cf. infra b 25) Richards: -yevdueva codd. 
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thousand people applying it to the same thing, 

or rather the way in which they say ‘mine’ in the 

actual states now? for the same person is called 

‘my son’ by one man and ‘ my brother ’ by another, 

and another calls him ‘ nephew,’ or by some other 

relationship, whether of blood or by affinity and 

marriage, the speaker’s own in the first place, or that 

of his relations ; and in addition someone else calls 

him ‘ fellow-clansman’ or ‘ fellow-tribesman.’ For 

it is better for a boy to be one’s own private nephew 

13 than one’s son in the way described. Moreover it family 
. a = a > « likeness 

would also be impossible to avoid men’s supposing wit betray 

certain persons to be their real brothers and sons and Parentage, 

fathers and mothers; for they would be bound to 

form their belief about each other by the resemblances 

which occur between children and parents. This 

indeed is said by some of those who write of travels 

round the world® actually to occur; they say that 

some of the people of Upper Libya have their wives 

in common, yet the children born are divided among 

them according to their personal resemblances. And 

there are some females both of the human race and 

of the other animals, for instance horses and cattle, 

who have a strong natural tendency to produce off- 

spring resembling the male parents, as was the case 

with the mare at Pharsalus named Honest Lady.® 

14 Moreover it is not easy for those who institute assaults 

this communism to guard against such objectionable iPetcuss 

occurrences as outrage, involuntary and in some 

cases voluntary homicide, fights, abusive language ; 

all of which are violations of piety when committed 





* Books of geography. founded on travellers’ reports—a 
famous one by Hecataeus, scoffed at by Herodotus, iv. 36. 
> Or possibly ‘ Docile’ (Jackson), cf. Ken. Cyneget. 7. 4. 
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against fathers, mothers and near relatives as if they 

were not relatives ; but these are bound to occur more 

frequently when people do not know their relations 

than when they do, and also, when they do occur, 

if the offenders know their relationship it is possible 

for them to have the customary expiations performed, 

but for those who do not no expiation is possible. 

15 Also it is curious that a theorist who makes the sons risk of 
common property only debars lovers from intercourse incest ; 
and does not prohibit love, nor the other familiar- 
ities, which between father and son or brother 
and brother are most unseemly, since even the fact 
of love between them is unseemly. And it is also 
strange that he deprives them of intercourse for no 
other reason except because the pleasure is too 
violent ; and that he thinks it makes no difference 
that the parties are in the one case father or son 
and in the other case brothers of one another. And (s2¢h com- 
it seems more serviceable for the Farmers to have might be 
this community of wives and sons than the Guardians ; oneruer 
for there will be less friendship among them if lass) 
their children and womenare in common, and 
unfriendliness in the subject classes is a good thing 
with a view to their being submissive to authority 

16 and not making revolution. But speaking generally bon of 
such a law is bound to bring about the opposite aes 
state of things to that which rightly enacted 
laws ought properly to cause, and because of which 
Socrates thinks it necessary to make these regulations 
about the children and women. For we think that 
friendship is the greatest of blessings for the state, 
since it is the best safeguard against revolution, and 
the unity of the state, which Socrates praises most 
highly, both appears to be and is said by him to be 
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1 gupdvivac MPH. 
9 Sudcew H: an O74 olxerody pro Aéyew rov éudov ? Immisch. 
§ xaré Lambinus, cal xara Bernays. 
4 Kai <yap> Bernays. 
5 mpocayopevcovo.w Coraes: -evovoww codd, 
* The comic poet, figuring as a character in Plato’s 
Symposium, see especially 192 c ff. 
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the effect of friendship, just as we know that Aristo- 
phanes ¢ in the discourses on love describes how the 
lovers owing to their extreme affection desire to 
grow together and both become one instead of being 

17 two. In such a union both personalities, or at least 
one, would be bound to be obliterated ; and in the 
state friendship would inevitably become diluted 
in consequence of such association, and the expres- 
sions ‘ my father ’ and ‘ my son’ would quite go out. 
For just as putting a little sugar into a quantity of 
water makes the mixture imperceptible, so it also 
must come about that the mutual relationship based 
on these names must become imperceptible, since 
in the republic described by Plato there will be the 
least possible necessity for people to care for one 
another as father for sons or as son for father or as 
brother for brother. For there are two motives that 
most cause men to care for things and be fond of them, 
the sense of ownership and the sense of preciousness ; 
and neither motive can be present with the citizens 

18 of a state so constituted. Again, as to the trans- reclassing 
ference of some of the children at birth from the 45 im. 
Farmers and Artisans to the Guardians? and of others practicable, 
from the Guardians to the Farmers and Artisans, 
there is much confusion as to how it is to be done; 
and the parents who give the children and the officials 
who transfer them are bound to know which they 
give to whom. And again, the things spoken of and would 
above are bound to occur even more with these WOT 
transferred children, such as outrage, love-making crime. 
and murder; for the children of the Guardians 
transferred to the other citizens will no longer speak 


> The three classes in Plato’s Republic. 
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2 rods TMP: els rods cet. 
3 Susemihl. 4 lacunam Busse. 





® Something has clearly been lost here, signifying ‘or 
should there be some limited form of communism ?’ 
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of the Guardians as brothers and children and fathers 
and mothers, nor yet will those living among the 

_ Guardians so speak of the other classes, so as to be 
careful not to commit any such offence because of 
their relationship. 

Such therefore may be our decision as to com- 
munity of children and women. 

1 If. In connexion with this we have to consider the ©) nor is 
due regulation of property in a community that aoa 
is to have the best political institutions: should by con | 
property be owned in common or privately? This property : 
question might indeed be considered separately from forms of 
the system laid down by law with regard to the this. 
children and the women: I mean, even if there be 
separate families as is now the case with all nations, is 
it better for both the ownership and the employment 
of property to be in common .. .,? for example, 
should the farms be separate property but the farm- 
produce be brought into the common stock for con- 
sumption (as 1s the practice with some non-Greek 
races) ; or on the contrary should the land be common 
and farmed in common, but the produce be divided 
for private use (and this form of communism also is 
said to prevail among some of the barbarians); or 
should both farms and produce be common property ? 

2 Now if the tillers of the soil be of a different class ® 
it would work differently and be easier, but if the 
citizens do the work for themselves, the regulations 
for the common ownership of property would give 
more causes for discontent ; for if both in the enjoy- Under-work 
ment of the produce and in the work of production Sti 
they prove not equal but unequal, complaints are tion. 


* As in Plato’s Republic, or like the Helots at Sparta. 
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2 The saying was ascribed to Pythagoras. 
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bound to arise between those who enjoy or take 
much but work little and those who take less but 
3 work more. And in general to live together and 
share all our human affairs is difficult, and especi- 
ally to share such things as these. And this is shown 
in the partnerships of fellow-travellers, for it may 
be said that most of them quarrel because thay 
come into collision with one another as a result 
of ordinary matters and trifles ; and also we come 
into collision most with those of our servants whom 
we employ most often for ordinary attendance. 
4Community of property therefore involves these 
and other similar difficulties ; and the present system, Private 
if further improved by good morals and by the eg e 
regulation of correct legislation, would be greatly interchange 
superior, For it will possess the merit of both ? ; 
systems, by which I mean the advantage of property 
being common and the advantage of its being private. 
For property ought to be common in a sense but 
private speaking generally. For the superintend- 
ence of properties being divided among the owners 
will not cause these mutual complaints, and will 
improve the more because each will apply himself 
to it as to private business of his own; while on the 
other hand virtue will result in making ‘ friends’ 
goods common goods,’ as the proverb ® goes, for the 
5 purpose of use. Such a system exists even now 
in outline in some states, so it is not deemed im- 
practicable, and especially in the ones that are well- 
administered parts of it are realized already and 
parts might be realized; for individuals while owning 
their property privately put their own possessions 
at the service of their friends and make use of their 
friends’ possessions as common property; for in- 
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1 sais dypais Busse, 3 @4pav Buecheler. 
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stance in Sparta people use one another’s slaves as 
virtually their own, as well as horses and hounds, 
and also use the produce in the fields throughout the 
country if they need provisions on a journey. It 
is clear therefore that it is better for possessions to 
be privately owned, but to make them common 
property in use ; and to train the citizens to this is 

6 the special task of the legislator. And moreover 
to feel that a thing is one’s private property makes 
an inexpressibly great difference in one’s pleasure ; 
for the universal feeling of love for oneself is surely 
not purposeless, but a natural instinct. Selfishness 
on the other hand is justly blamed; but this is 
not to love oneself but to love oneself more than one 
ought, just as covetousness means loving money to 
excess—since some love of self, money and so on is 
practically universal. Moreover, to bestow favours 
and assistance on friends or visitors or comrades is 
a great pleasure, and a condition of this is the private 

7 ownership of property. These advantages therefore (©) Com- 
do not come to those who carry the unification of the Poa. 
state too far ; and in addition to this they manifestly stroy tem- 
do away with the practice of two virtues, temperance fou 
in relation to women (for it is a noble decd to refrain ie Rot ae 
from one through temperance when she belongs to and 
another) and liberality in relation to possessions (for COvetus: 
one will not be able to show one’s liberality nor per- 
form a single liberal action, since the active exercise 
of liberality takes place in the use of possessions). 

8 Such legislation therefore has an attractive appear- 
ance, and might be thought to be humane ; for he 
who is told about it welcomes it with gladness, 
thinking that it will result in a marvellous friendliness 
of everybody towards everybody, especially when 
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1 elvat <éorac> Victorius. 
§ rhs maidelas (cf. 38) ? Richards, 
3 <delv> ScopOobv ? Richards. 
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somebody denounces the evils at present existing in 
states as due to the fact that wealth is not owned in 
common—I mean lawsuits between citizens about 
breach of contract, and trials for perjury, and the 

9 flattery of the rich. But the real cause of all these 
evils is not the absence of communism, but wicked- 
ness, since we see far more quarrels occurring among 
those who own or use property in common than among 
those who have their estates separate; but we 
notice that those who quarrel as a result of their 
partnerships are few when compared with the total 
number of private owners. And again it is just 
to state not only all the evils that men will lose by 
adopting communism, but also all the good things ; 
and life in such circumstances is seen to be utterly 
impossible. 

The cause of Socrates’ error must be deemed to (a General 
be that his fundamental assumption was incorrect. [Ot j, 
It is certain that in a way both the household and formed by 
the state should be a unit, but they should not be so {iacation: 


communism 
in every way. For in one way the state as its unifica- has never 


tion proceeds will cease to be a state, and in another tried. 
way, though it continues a state, yet by coming near 
to ceasing to be one it will be a worse state, just as if 
one turned a harmony into unison or a rhythm into a 
10 single foot. The proper thing is for the state, while 
being a multitude, to be made a partnership and a 
unity by means of education, as has been said before ; 1261018. 
and it is strange that the very philosopher who intends 
to introduce a system of education and thinks that 
this will make the city morally good should fancy 
that he can regulate society by such measures as 
have been mentioned instead of by manners and 
culture and laws, just as the legislator introduced 
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Kowovs. €t pév yap Tov adbrov TpdTOY Kowa TaVTa. 
mdvrwv, tt deoicovaw odro. exeivwy Tav dvdd- 
Kwv; % Tl mAciov adbrois® vropévovar tiv apynv 

2 avTa@v; %) TL pabdvres dropevodor THY apxyv, eav 

1 abrdv ? Richards. 2 Ocow Ar., 20veow Bernays, 


3 rhjpwua ? Richards, 4 «ai secl. Susemihl. 
® Richards : rofs codd. (rots €xover thy Greenwood). 
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community of property in Sparta and Crete by the 
institution of public messes. And this very point 
also must not be ignored, that attention must be paid 
to length of time and to the long period of years, in 
which it would not have escaped notice if these 
measures were good ones; for nearly all of them 
have been discovered already, although some of 
them have not been collected together and others 
though brought to knowledge are not put into practice. 
11 And their value would become most manifest if one 
» could see such a constitution in actual process of 
formation; for one will only be able to construct 
Plato’s state by introducing its partitions and divid- 
ing up the community into common messes and 
also into brotherhoods and tribes. So that in the 
upshot no other regulation will have been enacted 
except the exemption of the Guardians from the 
work of agriculture, which is a measure that even now 
the Spartans attempt to introduce. 
Moreover, the working of the constitution as a (g) Plato's 
whole in regard to the members of the state has also Svst™ 


incomplete. 
not been described by Socrates, nor is it easy to say Does com- 
what it will be. Yet the general mass of the citizens sppiy to 
of the other classes make almost the bulk of the See 
state, and about these no definite regulations are ‘Objections 
laid down, as to whether the Farmers also are to “ther way. 
have their property in common or to hold it in private 
ownership, and also whether community of wives and 
children is to apply to them or not. For ifthe Farmers 
are to have the same complete communism, what will 
be the difference between them and the Guardian 
class? or what advantage will they gain by sub- 
mitting to their government ? or what consideration 
will induce them to submit to the government, unless 
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1264a , ” G sath 
py te codilwrrat rovobrov olov Kpires; éxetvoe 


‘ tAX ie ~ 8 5A > Fd , > 
yap Tada tadra Tots SovAas efévres pdvov aa- 
enpyjKkact Ta yupvdova Kal tTHY Tov OrAwy KTHow. 

> 4 a > cal »” / ‘ > 
ei d€ Kabdmep ev tats dAAas méAcor Kal map 

lo é a 

exelvos €oTat TA Towabra, Tis 6 Tpdmos eoTAL THs 
25 Kowwwvias; ev pd yap mode do TéAcls dvayKatov 
elvat, Kal Tatas vrevaytias dAAjAas. ToLel yap 

A LS , tA A A A 
Tous ev dUAaxas olov dpoupovs, Tovs S€ yewpyovs 
Kal tous’ texviras «atl tods dAdouvs modiras. 
> , A * fa A @ ” cal r 
éyAnuata b€ Kal Sika Kal Goa dAda tats médcow 
tmdpyewv dnol kaka mavl? dtadpte Kal rovrots. 

é 4 e / ¢ 2 ~ id 

30 kairo. Aéyer 6 LaKpdTys ws ov ToAAGy Sejoorrae 
vopipwr Sia THY madelay olov doTuvopiKdy Kat 
dyopavomikay kal TOv dAAwy t&v Towvrwr, dio- 
4 , A x ~ tA Lg 4 
didods pdvoy Thy matdelay Tots pvAakw. ere dé 
xupious moe? TY KTnUdTwY Tods ‘yewpyods aToO- 
dopav dépovtas: aAAd moAd padAdov etkds elvar 
gs xaAerovs Kal dpovnudtwy mArjpers Tas map’ 
évioius etAwrelas Te Kal meveoreias Kal dovdAedas. 

x A MS wo > ~ ag? ¢ af a a ~ 
aAAa yap «ir dvayKaia tadl” dpoiws etre uy}, viv 
y’ obd€év Sudptorat, Kal mepl Trav eyopevwr, tis 7 
rouTwy Te moAiTela Kal Tatdeta Kal vdpoe Tives. 
uv 2 WY? € ~ c fs) Lg ‘ } / ¥. 
eort 5’ 086? etpety pddiov, ote Td Siaddpov juKpov, 
4070 movovs tivas elvac® TovTovs mpos Td odlecOat 
1264b THY TOY duddKwv Kowwviav. GAAG py et ye Tas 
pev yuvatkas Troujoes Kowds Tas O€ xrHoeis idias, 


1 [rovs] Ped. 2 molous Twas elvat <det> Scaliger. 





@ Or (omitting rovs before rexviras) ‘For Socrates makes 
one set of men guardians, a sort of garrison, and another 
set farmers and artisans and citizens of the other sorts.’ 
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the Guardians adopt some clever device like that of 
the Cretans? These have conceded to their slaves 
all the same rights as they have themselves except 
that they are forbidden gymnastic exercises and the 
possession of arms. Butif the family life and property 
of the Farmers are to be such as they are in other 
states, what will be the form of their community ? 
There will inevitably be two states in one, and these 
antagonistic to one another. For Socrates makes the 
Guardians a sort of garrison, while the Farmers, 
13 Artisans and other classes are the citizens.¢ But 
quarrels and lawsuits and all the other evils which 
according to Socrates exist in actual states will all be 
found among his citizens too. Yet he says that owing 
to their education they will not need many regulations 
such as city and market by-laws and the other 
regulations of that sort, although he assigns his 
education only to the Guardians. Again, he makes 
the Farmers the masters of the estates, for which 
they pay rent; but they are likely to be far more 
unmanageable and rebellious than the classes of 
helots, serfs and slaves in certain states to-day. 
_ 14 However, whether this communism is to be com- 
pulsory for the Farmers in the same way as for the 
Guardians or whether it is not, has as a matter of 
fact not been definitely stated anywhere, nor is 
there any information about the connected questions, 
what are to be the political functions and the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, and the laws affecting them. 
But it is not easy to discover the answers to these 
questions, yet the character of the lower classes is 
of no small importance for the preservation of the 
community of the Guardians. But again, if Socrates 
intends to make the Farmers have their wives in 
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1264b > , o [ae en > a eo» 
ris oikovopnoe WomTep Ta emt THY dypaiv ot dvBpes 
abt@v; Kav e€ Kowal at Kryjces Kal at Tév 
yewpyayv yuvatkes .. . 2 
w A | A 3 ~ f “a 6 A 
‘Atomov 8€ kal ro éx TOV Onpiwy Toretobar rHv 
f ig tal A ‘) A > ef A 
smapaBoaAjy, dt. Set ra adra emerndevew Tas 
yuvatkas tois avdpdow, ols oixovopuias oddev peér- 
corw. eémadadres Sé Kai rods dpxovras ws Kab- 
, a 
tornow 6 LwxKpdarns: det yap tovet rods adbrods 
~ A 
dpyovras, Tobro 5é ordoews altiov yiverar Kal 
mapa Tots pydev agiwpa KexTnpeévots, 4 Tou SiGe? 
10 mapa ye Oupoerdéor Kal mroAcpuKois avdpdow. drt 
8 dvayxatov att@ movciv tods adrovds apxovras 
, ? A + * + mv 5 Ses 8 ‘ ” 
davepov, od yap oré pev dAdows dré Sé dAdois 
pepuxrar tats yuyais 6 mapa Tob Peob xpucds, 
La ? b ee ~ 2 a 4 4 a 4 ? A 
GAN’ dei rots adtois, dyot S€ Tots pev edOd ywo- 
pévois pigar xpvaodv, tots 8 dpyupov, xaAKov be 
1s kal ofSypov tots texvitas wéAAovow ececGar Kal 
yewpyots. eri Sé kat TH eddapoviay ddatpodpevos 
tov duddKcay, ddnv dyoi Seiv eddaipova movety Thy 
moAw tov vopobérnv. dduvatov dé eddatovetv 
OAnv, ah Tav TActaTwy Y* ph wdvTwv pepav 7 
TWwav exdvTwv Tiy eddapoviav. od yap THY 
20 adt&v Td eddayovely Svrep TO aptiov: TobTo pev 
yop evddxerar TH OAw brdpyew tav dé pepdv 
, A \ 2 cal > rs > S. A 
penderépw, Td S€ eddaipovetv addvarov. dAAa nv 
el of pvaAaxes jut) eddaipoves, tives ETEpaL; Od yap 
8%) of ye rexvirar Kal 6 mA_Oos 7d rev Bavad- 
ow. 


1 lacunam Thurot. 2 
1 5 rou dj0ev Goettling: #rovdev 5), etrovdev 5H codd, 
3 ¢f Victorius. 





@ A passage has been lost here. 
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common but their property private, who is to manage 
the household in the way in which the women’s 
husbands will carry on the work of the farms? And 
if the property and the wives of the Farmers are to 
be common. . .4 
15 It is also strange that Socrates employs the com- (4) Minor 
parison of the lower animals to show that the women °¥*¥0"s 
are to have the same occupations as the men, con- 
sidering that animals have no households to manage. 
Also Socrates’ method of appointing the magistrates 
is not a safe one. For he makes the same persons 
hold office always ; but this occasions rebellion even 
among people of no special distinction, much more so 
then among high-spirited and warlike men. But it 
is clear that he is compelled to make the same 
persons govern always, for the god-given admixture 
of gold in the soul is not bestowed on some at one 
time and others at another time, but is always in the 
same men, and Socrates says that at the moment of 
birth some men receive an admixture of gold and 
others of silver and those who are to be the 
Artisans and Farmers an admixture of copper and 
16 iron. And again, although he deprives the Guardians what class 
- of happiness, he says that it is the duty of the law- fh" 
giver to make the whole city happy. But it is not 
possible for the whole to be happy unless most or all 
of its parts, or some of them, possess happiness. For 
happiness is not a thing of the same sort as being 
an even number: that may belong to a whole but 
not to either of its parts, but happincss cannot belong 
to the whole and not to its parts. But yet, if the 
Guardians are not happy, what other class is? For 
clearly the Artisans and the general mass of the 
vulgar classes are not. 
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1264 b 
‘H pev ody woXitela repi Hs 6 LwKpdrys eipnkev 
%TavTas Te Tas amopias exer Kal Tolrwy otk 
éddrrous érépas. 

III. Dyeddv Sé mapamAnoiws Kat epi rods 1 
Nopous exer tods vorepov ypadévtas, 810 Kal wept 
Tijs évratta morretas emaxepacbar puKpa. Bédrwov. 
Kal yap év TH TloAvreta mept dAtyeov mdparav 

80 Sudbpuev 6 6 Leoxpdrys, 7 qeEpt TE yuvauxdv Kat TEKVODY 
Kowwvias, 7Ms exew Sel, Kai mept Krjcews, Kal 
Ths modteias Thy Tdéw (Siaipetrar yap ets Svo 
pépn 76 mARGos TOV oikovvTwy, TA pév els Tovs 
yewpyovs TO bé€ els TO ampoTroAeLobv p€pos, Tpitov 
& é€xk tovTwy 7d BovdAevdpevov Kal KUpiov Tis 
mAews), mept dé Trav yewpyav Kat Tov TexviTv, 

B5 mrepov obdepids 7) pleréxovot Twos dpxijis, Kat 
TmOTEpOV Orda. Set kexrhaba Kal Tovrous Kat 
cupToAepety 7) pu, wept TovTwv obdev Sidpixev 6 
Lwparns, dAla ras pev yuvatkas oleras Setv 
oupTroAepeiv Kal Tmadeias peréxew THs abths Tots 
pvrAakw, 7a 8° dAda tots EEwber Adyous weTANPWKE 

40 Tov Adyov Kal! epi THs qwadelas, wotay Twa Set 

12658 yiveobar trav duddkwv. Tov Sé Nopuwy 7d peév 2 
mAeiorov peépos vdjioe Tuyxdvovow ovtes, drlya Sé 
mept Tijs moATeias cipyKer, kal ravrny BovAdpevos 
Koworepay Trovely Tats moAEou KATA jLLKpOV Trepudyev 
smdAw mpos THY érépav TloAcretav. eeu yap Tijs 
Tov yuvaucéy Kowwvias Kal Tis KTHTEWS, 70. 
dAda tavra drroéiéwow dupotépats tais TroAreiats: 


1 xal—dgvdaxwv supra post 30 xkrijcews Susemihl. 





¢ The last clause, ‘and about—to have,’ has almost cer- 
tainly been misplaced by a copyist, and should come near 
the beginning of the sentence, after ‘ about property.’ 
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The republic discussed by Socrates therefore pos- 

_ sesses these difficulties and also others not smaller 

_ than these. 

1 III. And almost the same holds good of Laws piato's 
also, which was written later, so that it will be ad- lows; 
vantageous to make some small examination of the comparable 
constitution described in that book as well. For in %¢ mt 
The Republic Socrates has laid down details about Republic 
very few matters—regulations about community 
of wives and children and about property, and the 
structure of the constitution (for the mass of the 
population is divided into two parts, one forming 
the Farmer class and the other the class that defends 
the state in war, and there is a third class drawn from 
these latter that forms the council and governs the 
state), but about the Farmers and the Artisans, 
whether they are excluded from government or have 
some part Yn it, and whether these classes also are to 
possess arms and to serve in war with the others or 
not, on these points Socrates has made no decision, 
but though he thinks that the women ought to serve 
in war with the Guardians and share the same educa- 
tion, the rest of the discourse he has filled up with 
external topics, and about the sort of education which 

2 it is proper for the Guardians to have.* Laws on the 
other hand is mostly a collection of statutes, but 
the author has said a little about the form of the 
constitution, and though wishing to make this more 
suitable for adoption by actual states he brings it 
round by degrees back to the other form, that of 
The Republic. For except community in wives and 
property, he assigns all his other regulations in the 
same form to both states, for he prescribes for both 
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kal yap madelav THY adr, Kal TO TOV épywr 
T&Y avayKaiwy dmexouevovs Civ, Kai mept ovo~ 
aittwy woadtws, mAnv év tatty dyot Seiv elvar 
ovocizia Kal yuvarkdy, kal TH pev yiAtwr Tov 
oma KexTnpevwn, Tadrny Sé mevraxicyidiwy. 

To pev otv mepirrov éxovor mdvres of Tod Lw- 
Kpatovs Adyou Kal 76 Kopipoy Kal TO Kawordpov 
Kal 70 (nrntixdv, Kadds S5€é mdvta tows yaderdv- 
emet Kat 76 viv eipnyevov TAGs Set pu7) AavOdvew 
67t xwpas Sejoer tois tocodvros BafvAwvias 7 
twos addns amepdvtov 7d mAbs, €& Fs dpyot 
mevrakoxiniot Opéovrar Kal wept todTous yuvat- 
K&v Kat Oepardvrwy Erepos dyAos oAXazAdotos. 
dei pev obv UmoriBecBa Kar’ edyyv, pndev pévTor 
ddvvarov. Adyerat 8 ws Set tov vopobérny mpds 
dvo0 Pr€rovra 7iHéva tods vouous, mpds Te Tiw 
xwpav Kai rods avOpdimous. ere 8€ Kadds exer 
mpoobeiva. Kal mpos Tos yevrdvtas térous, 
et del rHY 7éAW Civ Biov TrodittKdv' (od yap pdvov 
avayKaiov €or adbthy Tovovtots xphobat mpos Tov 
mdAewov OmAots & XpHoWa KaTa THY olkelay ywpav 
€otly dAda Kai mpos tobs ew rdmous): ef S€é Tis 
1) ToLotrov amodéxerar Biov pyre Tov iiov purjre 
Tov Kowov Tihs mdAEws, Guws ovdev Frrov Set 
oBepovs elvac rots modeptors pty pdvov éeAQobow 
eis THY xwpav dAd\a Kat dmeAOotiow. Kal 7d 

1 rrokerexov wh wovwrixdy codd. plerique. 
2 dr[ed@]ovow Bender. 


* A euphemism for an aggressive policy, ¢f. 1327 b 5. 
Some mss. add ‘ not one of isolation’; this looks like an 
explanatory note interpolated. 

® Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ when they 
are away from it.’ 
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the same scheme of education, and a life detached 
from menial tasks, and similarly as regards common 
meals, except that in the state described in Laws 
he says there are to be common meals for women 
also, and he makes the Republic consist of a class 
possessing arms that numbers a thousand, but the 
state of Laws has five thousand. 

3 Now it is true that all the discourses of Socrates Criticism. 
possess brilliance, cleverness, originality and keen- jSputation 
ness of inquiry, but it is no doubt difficult to be right needs vast 
about everything: for instance with regard to theo 
size of population just mentioned it must not be over- 
looked that a territory as large as that of Babylon 
will be needed for so many inhabitants, or some other 
country of unlimited extent, to support five thousand 
men in idleness and another swarm of women and 
servants around them many times as numerous. It 
is proper no doubt to assume ideal conditions, but 

4 not to go beyond all bounds of possibility. And it Neighbour 
is said that in laying down the laws the legislator ignored 
must have his attention fixed on two things, the 
territory and the population. But also it would be 
well to add that he must take into account the 
neighbouring regions also. if the city is to live a life 
of active policy,* as it will have to use for war not 
only such arms as are serviceable within its own 
territory but also such as are serviceable against 
piaces outside it; and if one does not accept such 
a description whethey for the life of the individual 
or for the common life of the state, yet it is none 
the less necessary for the citizens to be formidable 
to their enemies not only when they have entered 

5 the country but also when they have left it.2 Also 
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mAHOos Sé THs KTHOEwWS Spay Set, pryjmote BéATiov 
érépws Stopica. TH cadhds padAov- tooatrnv yap 
elvat dyot Setv wore Civ cwdpdvws, womep av Et 
ais elmev Ware Civ eb: TodTo 8 dp eat. KabdAou 
padov, éetdy? gor. awdpdvws pev Tadaimapus 
dé Civ. dda BedAtiwv dpos TO owhpdvws Kai 
edevbepins (ywpis yap éxdtepov To pev TH Tpudav 
dxodovbyoer, 7d Sé€ 7H emiTdvws), ere pdvat yy” 
cioly e€eis atperai® mepl rhv rhs ovalas yphow 
avrat, olov odcig mpdws 7 dvdpeiws xphobat odk 
Zorw, owdpdvws $€ Kal éedevbepiws eoTw, wore 
Kai tas €€eust dvayxatov wept avrny elvar Tavras. 
dromov Sé Kal 76 Tas Kryceis lodlovrTa TO Tepi 
70 TAR00s TOV Twoditev pH Katrackevdlew, aad” 
ddeivar riv teKxvoroviay dépioTrov ws tkavds 
dvopadtaOncopevyy eis 7d adbtd mAHBos Sia Tag 
atexvias dowvody yerrwpevwr, ST. SoKet robro 
kal viv ovpBaivew wept tas modes. Set Se 
tor ody dpolws axpiBds exew mepl Tas wdAets* 
rote Kat viv: viv pev yap ovdels azropet dud. 7d 
pepilecbar tas odsias eis dmocovoby mAnOos, TéTE 
S ddwuupérwy otodv dvdyxn tods mapaluvyas 

‘ uw 27 b 3 , > * ~ tA 
pndev exew, édv 7 eAdrTous dau 76 TAAOos édv 
re qAelious. paddov Sé Seiv troddBou tts av 
dpicba ris obclas Thy TeKvorrotiav, wore dpiOpod 
Tivos pt mAclova yervdv, tobro Sé riBévar 7d 
mhf0os amoPrerovta mpds Tas Téyas, av cupPaivy 


1 8 dp’ ed.: yap codd. 
2 éredy Susemihl: ér: 8’ codd. 
3 aiperat Vettori: dperai codd. 
4 ¢tecs Susemihl: xpioes codd. 
5 [aept ras wodecs] Bender. 
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the amount of property requires consideration : Wealth 
would it not perhaps be better to define it differently, "°°" 
by a clearer formula? The writer says that it ought 
to be sufficiently large for the citizens ‘to live a 
temperate life as if one were to say ‘ to live a good 
life’ ; but really that phrase is too general, since it 
is possible to live temperately yet miserably. But a 
better definition would be ‘to live temperately and 
liberally ’ (for if the two are separated a liberal] mode 
of life is liable to slip into luxury and a temperate 
one into a life of hardship), since surely these are 
the only desirable qualities relating to the use of 
wealth—for instance you cannot use wealth gently 
or bravely, but you can use it temperately and 
liberally, so that it follows that these are the qualities 

6 that have to do with wealth. And it is also strange Birth- 
that although equalizing properties the writer does A 
not regulate the number of the citizens, but leaves 
the birth-rate uncontrolled, on the assumption that 
it will be sufficiently levelled up to the same total 
owing to childless marriages, however many children 
are begotten, because this seems to take place in 
the states at present. But this ought to be regulated 
much more in the supposed case than it is now, for 
now nobody is destitute, because estates are divided 
among any number, but then, as division of estates 
will not be allowed, the extra children will necessarily 
have nothing, whether they are fewer in number or 

7Tmore. And one might think that restriction ought 
to be put on the birth-rate rather than on property, 
so as not to allow more than a certain number of 
children to be produced, and that in fixing their 
number consideration should be paid to the chances 
of its happening that some of the children born 
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TeAevray Twas TOV vevnbevran, Kal 7pds THY Tay 
GAAwy areKviav> TO 3 adetobac, xabdrep ev tats 
mAelaTats WdAEaL, TEvias avaykaiov aitiov piveoOar 
tots moAlras, % dé mevia otdow euro «al 

t f ba i £ tf na 
kaxovpyiav. Deidwy péev ody 6 Kopivdtos, av 
vopobérns Tay dpxaroTatey, ToUs olKoUs taovs 
On Seiv Stapevew wat 76 ARGOS Tov Today, 


as ral et TO mpatov Tovs KArjpous avicous elxov 


mavres Kara peyebos: ev 5é tots Népois tovras 
tovvartiov eativ. dana mept pev TovTwy Tas 
oidpeba BéArvov av éxew, Aexréov Borepov* éMé- 
Aewmrat dé Tois Nopots rovTots Kal Ta me pl TOUS 
dpxovras, Omms €oovTat Svadépovres Tay dpxo~ 
pevenv grat yap Setv, worrep e€ érépov 70 
ornpdviov épiou yiverat TAs. KpoKns, ovTw xal 
Tous dpxovras exeu" _mpos Tovs apxopévous. érrel 
S€ tiv macav ovciay epinar yiveoBa peilova 
bexpe mevratAacias, dud. ri Toor’ otk av ety ent 
THs ys péxpe Twos; Kal 77 Trav oiKoTédwv dé 
dtatpeow Sec oKoreiv, py aor” ob ouppepy pos 
oikovopiayy dvo yap oixomeda éxdore everpe 
SteAwv xwpis, yaderov dé olxias dvo oixety. 4 b€ 
ovvragts 6An Bovrerat pev elvar bare dnpoxpartia 
[LTE oAvyapxia., Léon d€ tovTwy hv xahodor 
moduretav, ék yap Tov OmdvrevovTwy éo7iv. el 
bev od» ws KoWwoTdTHY Tav¥THY KaTacKevdler Tais 
1 ed.: exew deiv aut de? codd. 





* Otherwise unknown. 

» 7.e. the estates are equal, and the number of households 
fixed, but not the number of citizens. 

¢ Laws 734ef. In weaving cloth the warp (the threads 
set up first) must be of strong wool, the woof (the threads 
woven across the warp) must be softer, 
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may die, and to the absence of children in the other 
marriages; but for the matter to be left alone, as 
it is in most states, is bound to lead to poverty 
among the citizens, and poverty produces sedition 
and crime. The Corinthian Phidon® in fact, one 
of the most ancient lawgivers, thought that the house- 
holds and the citizen population ought to remain 
at the same numbers, even though at the outset the 
estates of all were unequal in size; but in Plato’s 
Laws the opposite is the case.2. However, we must 
say later what we think would be a better system in 
8 these matters ; but another question omitted in the Ditfculties 
Laws is how the rulers will be different from the S{o™né 


caste, and 
classes ruled; the writer prescribes that the rulers 4s to a 
are to stand in the same relation to the ruled as the Tere: 
warp of cloth stands to the woof by being made of #74 fms. 
different wool.¢ And inasmuch as he allows a man’s 
total property to be increased up to five times its 
original value, for what reason should not an increase 
in his landed estate be allowed up to a certain point ? 
Also it must be considered whether the proposed 
separation of homesteads is not inexpedient for 
household economy—for the writer allotted two 
homesteads separate from one another to each 
citizen ; but it is difficult tomanage two households.4 
9 And the whole constitution is intended, it is true, Reany en 
to be neither a democracy nor an oligarchy, but of *lgerehy. 
the form intermediate between them which is termed 
a republic, for the government is constituted from 
the class that bears arms. If therefore he introduces 
this constitution as the one most commonly existing 


¢ The object was to provide a separate establishment for a 
married son, Laws 776 a. 
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* Plato wrote ‘ monarchy,’ Laws 693 p (ef. here § 13, 1, 23). 
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of all forms of constitution in the actual states, he 
has perhaps made a good proposal, but if he intro- 
duces it as the next best to the first form of con- 
stitution, it is not a good proposal; for very likely 
one might approve the Spartan constitution more 
highly, or perhaps some other form nearer to an 

10 aristocracy. In fact some people assert that the best Different 
constitution must be a combination of all the forms to spartan 
of constitution, and therefore praise the constitution constitu: 
of Sparta (for some people say that it consists of” 
oligarchy, monarchy and democracy, meaning that 
the kingship is monarchy and the rule of the ephors 
oligarchy, but that an element of democracy is 
introduced by the rule of the ephors because the 
ephors come from the common people ; while others 
pronounce the ephorate a tyranny but find an 
element of democracy in the public mess-tables and 

lin the other regulations of daily life). In Plato’s 
Laws on the other hand it is stated that the best 
constitution must consist of a combination of demo- 
cracy and tyranny,? which one might refuse to count 
as constitutional governments at all, or else rank 
as the worst of all constitutions. A better theory 
therefore is put forward by those who intermingle 
a larger number of forms, for the constitution com- 
posed of a combination of a larger number of forms 
is better. In the next place, the constitution in the 
Lams proves as a matter of fact not to contain any 
element of monarchy at all, but its factors are taken 
from oligarchy and democracy, and for the most part 
it tends to incline towards oligarchy. This appears 
from the regulations for the appointment of the 
magistrates ; for their selection by lot from a list 
previously elected by vote is a feature common to 
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1 dda <arpGrov> éx Lambinus. 
2 Engelhardt: rod rerdprov ray rerdprwv codd. 


9 i.e. a better elective body because representative of all 


classes. 
» i.e. from voting for the preliminary list from the third and 


fourth classes, 
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both oligarchy and democracy, but the compulsion 
put upon the richer citizens to attend the assembly 
and vote for magistrates or perform any other 
political function, while the others are allowed to do 
as they like, is oligarchical, as is the endeavour to 
secure that a majority of the magistrates shall be 
drawn from the wealthy and that the highest offices 
shall be filled from the highest of the classes assessed 
12 by wealth. But the writer also makes the election 
of the council oligarchical; for everybody is com- 
pelled to elect, but from the first property-class, and 
* then again an equal number from the second class, 
and then from the members of the third class, except 
that it was not to be compulsory for all to vote for 
those to be elected from the members of the third 
or the fourth class, and to elect from the fourth class 
‘was only compulsory for the members of the first 
and second classes ; and afterwards from those thus 
selected he says that they are to appoint an equal 
number from each class. Thus those who elect the 
members from the highest property classes will be 
more numerous and better,? because some of the 
lower orders will abstain from voting ® as it is not 
13 compulsory. Accordingly that it is not proper to Indirect 
establish a constitution of this character from a lection. 
blend of democracy and monarchy appears clearly 
from these considerations, and from what will be said 
later when our inquiry comes to deal with this class 
of constitution ; also the provision for the election of 
the rulers from among candidates chosen at a prelim- 
inary election is dangerous, for if even a moderate 
number of people choose to combine into a party, 
the elections will always go according to their wish. 
Such are the points as to the constitutionin theLaws. 
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2 Otherwise unknown. 
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1 IV. There are also certain other constitutional 
schemes, some drawn up by amateurs and others Non- _ 
by philosophers and statesmen, but all of them are {poses 
nearer to those which have been actually established 
and by which states are governed at present than 
are both of those which have been considered ; for 
nobody else has introduced the innovation of com- 
munity of children and women, nor that of public 
meals for the women, but they start rather with the 
absolute requisites. For some persons think that 
therightregulation of property is the most important; 
for the question of property, they say, is universally 
the cause of party strife. Therefore the Chaleedonian Constitu- 
Phaleas? was the first who introduced this expedient; peices ‘ 

2 for he says that the citizens’ estates ought to be equal, property 
andhe thought that this would not be difficult to secure Sia 
at the outset for cities in process of foundation, while dowries. 
in those already settled, although it would be a more 
irksome task, nevertheless a levelling would most easily 
be effected by the rich giving dowries but not re- 
ceiving them and the poor receiving but not giving 
them. Plato when writing Laws thought that up 
to a certain point inequality ought to be allowed, 
but that no citizen should be permitted to acquire 
more land than would make his estate five times the 
size of the smallest, as has also been said before. @. iii, § 8 

3 But those who bring in legislation of this sort must 
also not overlook this point, which is overlooked at 
present, that when regulating the amount of property 
legislators ought also to regulate the size of the family; 
for if the number of children becomes too large for 
the total property, the law is quite sure to be re- 
pealed, and apart from the repeal it is a bad thing 
that many citizens who were rich should become poor, 
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for it is difficult for such men not to be advocates 
of a new order. That a level standard of property 
affects the community of the citizens in an important 
manner some men eyen in old times clearly have 
recognized ; for example there is the legislation of 
Solon, and other states have a law prohibiting the 
acquisition of land to any amount that the individual 
may desire; and similarly there is legislation to 
prevent the sale of estates, as at Locri there is a law 
that a man shall not sell unless he can prove that 
manifest misfortune has befallen him ; and also there 
is legislation to preserve the old allotments, and the 
repeal of this restriction at Leucas made the Leu- 
cadian constitution excessively democratic, for it came 
about that the offices were no longer filled from the 
established property-qualifications. But it is possible 
that equality of estates may be maintained, but their 
size may be either too large and promote luxury, or 
too small, causing a penurious standard of living 

it is clear therefore that it is not enough for the law- 
giver to make the estates equal, but he must aim at 
securing a medium size. And again, even if one 
prescribed a moderate property for all, it would be 
of no avail, since it is more needful to level men’s 
desires than their properties, and this can only be 
done by an adequate system of education enforced / 
by law. But perhaps Phaleas would say that he 
himself actually prescribes this, as he considers it 
fundamentally necessary for states to have equality 
in these two things, property and education. But 
the nature of the education needs to be defined : it 
is no use merely for it to be one and the same for all, 
for it is possible for all to have one and the same 
education but for this to be of such a nature as to 
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@ Probably the Greek should be altered to give ‘ because’ 
instead of ‘ moreover.’ 
> Iliad ix. 319. 
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make them desirous of getting more than their share 
7 of money or honour or both ; moreover @ civil strife Equali- 

is caused not only by inequality of property, but also [Zhores” 
by inequality of honours, though the two motives Soe 
operate in opposite ways—the masses are discon-and 
tented if possessions are unequally distributed, the corruption 
upper classes if honours are equally distributed, 
bringing it about that 

Noble or base in the like honour stand.” 


Nor do men do wrong for the sake of the bare necessi- 
ties only, the sort of wrongdoing for which Phaleas 
thinks that equality of substance is a cure—prevent- 
ing highway robbery by removing the motive of cold 
or hunger ; men also do wrong to gain pleasure and 
to satisfy desire. For if they have a desire above the 
bare necessities of existence, they will transgress to 
cure this desire ; and moreover not because of desire 
only, but in order that they may enjoy the pleasures 
g that are not associated with pains. What remedy 
then is there for these three classes of offences ? 
For the first class, a modest competence and work ; 
for the second, temperance; and as for the third 
sort, any people who desired pleasures depending 
on themselves could seek no cure for their desires 
save that which is derived from philosophy, for the 
other pleasures require the aid of fellow-creatures. 
Since clearly the greatest transgressions spring from 
a desire for superfluities, not for bare necessaries 
(for example, men do not become tyrants in order 
to avoid shivering with cold, and accordingly high 
honours are awarded to one who kills a tyrant, but 
not to one who kills a thief); so that the method of 
the constitution of Phaleas is efficacious only against 
9 the miner social disorders. Again, Phaleas desires to 
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* A stronghold on the coast of Asia Minor acquired by 
Eubulus, a Bithynian banker, when the Persian empire was 
breaking up, middle 4th century s.c.; Autophradates was a 
Persian general. 
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frame institutions for the most part which will lead to Riches 

a right state of affairs in the internal relations of the aaa 
citizens, but the legislator should also have regard poverty: 
to relations with the neighbouring peoples and with defence. 
all foreign nations. It is essential therefore for the 
constitution to be framed with a view to military 
strength, about which Phaleas has said nothing. 

And the same is true also about property ; for the 
citizens should not only possess enough to meet their 
requirements in civic life, but also to encounter the 

perils that face them from outside; hence they 

should possess neither so large an amount of wealth 

that it will be coveted by their neighbours and by 
stronger states while its possessors will be unable to 

repel their assailants, nor yet so small an amount as 

not to be capable of sustaining a war even against 

equal and similar states. Phaleas, it is true, has laid 

down no rule at all, but the question must not be 
overlooked, what amount of wealth is advantageous. 
Perhaps therefore the best limit to prescribe is that 

it must not profit a stronger people to make war upon 

the state because of its excessive wealth, but only 

just as it might do even if the citizens had not got so 

much property. For example, when Autophradates 

was about to lay siege to Atarneus,* Eubulus bade 

him consider how long it would take him to capture 

the place, and then caleulate what his expenditure 

would be for that period, for he himself was willing 

for the payment of a smaller sum than that to 
evacuate Atarneus at once; these words caused Covetous- 
Autophradates to ponder and led him to abandon the Serie 
siege. Now equality of property among the citizens education, 
is certainly one of the factors that contribute to ascent 
the avoidance of party faction; it is not however 
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of texviras mavtes Syudoror goovrar Kal pr TAy}- 
pwpd tt mapé€ovrar ris moAcws. GAA eitep Set 
poatous elvat, Tovs Ta Kowa epyalopévous Set 
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1 &s MP: ay ws cet. 
® dxes Schneider: dpwyi) Vermehren. 
3 xal ws Morel: xat codd. 





® Twopence-halfpenny for a seat in the theatre at Athens 
paid for citizens by the State after the time of Pericles. 
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a particularly important one. For the upper classes 
may resent it on the ground that their merits are not 
equal, owing to which we actually see them often 
attacking the government and rebelling; and also 
the baseness of human beings is a thing insatiable, 
and though at the first a dole of only two obols @ is 
enough, yet when this has now become an established 
custom, they always want more, until they get to 
an unlimited amount; for appetite is in its nature 
unlimited, and the majority of mankind live for the 

12 satisfaction of appetite. The starting-point in such 
matters therefore, rather than levelling estates, is to 
train those that are respectable by nature so that 
they may not wish for excessive wealth, and to con- 
trive that the base may not be able to do so, and 
this is secured if they are kept inferior, while not 
unjustly treated. And also we cannot approve what 
Phaleas has said about equality of property, for he Personat 
makes the citizens equal in respect of landed estate P&OPeY 


as well as 
only, but wealth also consists in slaves and cattle and landed 
i , 7 estate need@ 
money, and there is an abundance of property in the control. 
shape of what is called furniture ; we must therefore 
either seek to secure equality or some moderate regu- 
lation as regards all these things, or we must permit 
13 all forms of wealth. And it is clear from Phaleas’s 
legislation that he makes the citizen-population a 
small one, inasmuch as all the artisans are to be 
publicly owned slaves and are not to contribute to 
the complement of the state. But if it is proper to 
have public slaves, it is the labourers employed upon 
the public works who ought to be of that status (as is 
the case at Epidamnus and as Diophantus once tried 
to institute at Athens). 
These remarks may serve fairly well to indicate 
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1268 a yepovrwy atperav. Tas Sé kpioews év tots dixa- 
arnptots od Sid yndodopias ero yivecBar Seiv, 
1 xéopm wodvurede? codd. aliqui: xduns TMP. 
2 fanros <xpjoe> ? Richards. 
Architect and town-planner (see 1330 b 24), ¢. 475 B.c. 
This personal sketch anticipates the manner of Theophrastus. 
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such merits and defects as may be contained in the 
constitution of Phaleas. 

1 V. Hippodamus? son of Euryphon, a Milesian Constite 
(who invented the division of cities into blocks and Haye: 
cut up Piraeus, and who also became somewhat ¢amus. 
eccentric in his general mode of life owing to a desire 
for distinction, so that some people thought that he 
lived too fussily, with a quantity of hair ® and expen- 
sive ornaments, and also a quantity of cheap yet 
warm clothes not only in winter but also in the 
summer periods, and who wished to be a man of 
learning in natural science generally), was the first 
man not engaged in politics who attempted to speak 

2 on the subject of the best form of constitution. His ta 
system was for a city with a population of ten °°” 
thousand, divided into three classes; for he made 
one class of artisans, one of farmers, and the third 
the class that fought for the state in war and was the 
armed class. He divided the land into three parts, three areas 

. ° of land 
one sacred, one public and one private: sacred land : 
to supply the customary offerings to the gods, com- 
mon land to provide the warrior class with food, and 
private land to be owned by the farmers. He thought three 
that there are only three divisions of the law, since ¢nar’™ 
the matters about which lawsuits take place are 

3 three innumber—outrage, damage, homicide. Healso Judicial 
proposed to establish one supreme court of justice, “°"™ 
to which were to be carried up all the cases at law 
thought to have been decided wrongly. and this 
court he made to consist of certain selected elders. 

He held that the verdicts in the courts ought not to 
be given by ballot, but that each juryman should 


* At Sparta men wore their hair long, but at Athens this 
was the mark of a dandy. 
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bring a tablet on which if he found a simple verdict 
of guilty he should write the penalty, and if simply 
not guilty leave a blank, but if he found the prisoner 
guilty on some counts but not on others he should 
state this ; for the present state of the law he thought 
unsatisfactory, since it forces jurors to commit perjury 

4 by giving either the one verdict or the other. He pro- Rewards for 
posed a law that those who discovered something of pouty. 
advantage to the state should receive honour, and 
that the children of those who died in war should war- 
have their maintenance from the state, in the belief °TP?55* 
that this had never yet been provided by law among 
other people—but as a matter of fact this law exists 
at present both at Athens and in others of the cities. 
The governing officials were all to be chosen by the Electing 
assembly of the people, and this he made to consist **°"™"' 
of the three classes of the city; and the officials 
elected were to superintend the business of the 
community and the affairs of foreign residents and 
of orphans. These then are the greatest number and 
the most noteworthy of the provisions in the system 

5 of Hippodamus. But doubt might be raised first of Criticism 
all about the division of the general mass of the A ae 
citizens. The artisans, the farmers and the military ee 
elass all participate in the government, though the soldiers 
farmers have not got arms and the artisans neither 2%" 
arms nor land, which makes them almost the slaves citizens ; 
of those who possess the arms. Therefore for them 
to share in all the offices is impossible (for it is inevi- 
table that both military commanders and civic guards 
and in general the most important offices should be 
appointed from those that have the arms); but if 
they do not share in the government of the state, 
how is it possible for them to be friendly towards the 
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@ As military posts must be filled by the military class, 
civilians will feel excluded and be disaffected; and the 
military class may not be strong enough to control them. 
Better, then, not to give full citizenship to civilians. 
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6 constitution? But it may be said that the ruling 


a] 


class as possessing the arms is bound to be stronger 
than both classes. But this is not easy if they are 
not numerous; and if this be the case, why should 
the other classes participate in the government and 
control the appointment of the rulers*? Again, what 
use are the farmers to the state ? artisans there must 
necessarily be (for every state requires artisans), and 
they can make a living as in the other states from 
the practice of their craft; but as for the farmers, 
although it would have been reasonable for them 
to be a portion of the state if they provided the class 
possessing the arms with its food, as it is they have 
private land of their own and farm it for themselves. 
And again, if the common land from which those who 
fight for the state are to have their food is to be farmed 
by themselves, the military class would not be different 
from the agricultural, but the legislator intends it to 
be; while if the cultivators of the common land are 
to be a different set of people from both those who 
cultivate the private farms and the soldiers, this will 
be yet a fourth section of the state, holding no part 
in it but quite estranged from the government. But 
yet if one is to make those who cultivate the private 
and the common land the same people, the amount 
of the produce from the farms which each man will 
cultivate will be scanty for two households, and 
moreover why are they not both to take food for 
themselves and to supply it to the soldiers direct 


land-tenure 
obscure ; 


g from the land and from the same allotments? All qualified 


these points therefore involve much confusion. Also 
the law about trials is unsatisfactory—the permission 
for a qualified verdict though the charge in the indict- 
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* The mina, 100 drachmas, may be put at £4 (gold). 
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ment is unqualified, and the conversion of the juror 
into an arbitrator. A qualified verdict is practicable 
in an arbitration even when there are several arbi- 
trators, for they confer with one another about their 
verdict; but it is not practicable in the law-courts, 
in fact the contrary to this is provided for by most 
lawgivers, who prohibit consultation between the 
9 jurymen. Then the verdict will inevitably be a con- 
fused one when the juror thinks that the defendant 
is liable for damages but not in so large an amount 
as the plaintiff claims ; for the plaintiff will sue for 
twenty minae ? and the juror will adjudge ten minae 
(or the former some larger and the latter some 
smaller sum), and another juror five minae, and yet 
another four (and they obviously make fractions 
like this), while others will award the whole sum, 
and others nothing ; what then will be the method 
of counting the votes? Again, nobody compels 
the juror to commit perjury who, as the indictment 
has been drawn in simple form, gives a simple ver- 
dict of acquittal or condemnation, if he gives it 
justly ; for the juror who gives a verdict of acquittal 
does not give judgement that the defendant 
owes nothing, but that he does not owe the 
twenty minae for which he is sued; it is only the 
juror who gives a verdict condemning the defendant 
when he does not think that he owes twenty minae 


10 who commits perjury. As for the view that an reward for 


honour ought to be awarded to those who invent 


something advantageous to the state, legislation to dangerous. 


this effect is not safe, but only specious to the ear; 
for it involves malicious prosecutions and, it may even 


happen, constitutional upheavals. And the matter conserva: 


leads to another problem and a different inquiry : "2% 
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some persons raise the question whether to alter the 
traditional laws, supposing another law is better, is 
harmful or advantageous to states. Hence it is not 
easy to give a speedy agreement to the above 
proposal to honour reformers, if really it is disadvan- 
tageous to alter the laws ; and a revolutionary legal 
or constitutional proposal in the interest of the com- 
munity is quite possible. And since we have made 
mention of this question, it will be better if'we set 
out a few further details about it, for, as we said, it 
involves difficulty. And it might be thought that it 
would be better for alteration to take place ; at all 
events in the other fields of knowledge this has proved 
beneficial—for example, medicine has been improved 
by being altered from the traditional system, and 
gymnastic training, and in general all the arts and 
faculties ; so that since statesmanship also is to be 
counted as one of these, it is clear that the same thing 
necessarily holds good in regard to it as well. And it 
might be said that a sign of this has occurred in the 
actual events of history, for (one might argue) the laws 
of ancient times were too simple and uncivilized: the 
Hellenes, for instance, used both to carry arms and to 


12 purchase their wives from one another, and all the 


survivals of the customs of antiquity existing any- 
where are utterly foolish, as for example at Cyme 
there is a law relating to trials for murder, that if 
the prosecutor on the charge of murder produces a 
certain number of his own relatives as witnesses, the 
defendant is guilty of the murder. And in general 
all men really seek what is good, not what was 
customary with their forefathers ; and it is probable 
that primitive mankind, whether sprung from the 
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* So Plato, Laws 676 ff., Timaeus 22 ff. Aristotle believed 


that man had existed for ever, and that the world had ex- 
perienced only local cataclysms. 
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earth 4 or the survivors of some destructive cataclysm, 
were just like ordinary foolish people, as indeed is 
actually said of the earth-born race, so that would be 
absurd for us to abide by their notions. Moreover 
even written codes of law may with advantage not be 
left unaltered. For just as in the other arts as well, 
so with the structure of the state it is impossible that 
it should have been framed aright in all its details ; 
for it-must of necessity be couched in general terms, 
but our actions deal with particular things. These 
considerations then do seem to show that it is proper 
13 for some Jaws sometimes to be altered. But if we 
consider the matter in another way, it would seem 
to be a thing that needs much caution. For in 
cases when the improvement would be small, while 
it is a bad thing to accustom men to repeal the laws 
lightly, it is clear that some mistakes both of the 
legislator and of the magistrate should be passed 
over ; for the people will not be as much benefited 
by making an alteration as they will be harmed 
by becoming accustomed to distrust their rulers. 
14 Also the example from the case of the arts is fal- 
lacious, as to change the practice of an art is a 
different thing from altering a law ; for the law has 
no power to compel obedience beside the force of 
custom, and custom only grows up in long lapse of 
time, so that lightly to change from the existing laws 
to other new laws is to weaken the power of the law. 
Again, even if alteration of the laws is proper, are 
all the laws to be open to alteration, and in every 
form of constitution, or not ? and is any chance person 
to be competent to introduce alterations or only 
certain people? for there is a great difference between 
these alternatives. Therefore let us abandon this 
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1 A> brevavriws Scaliger. 
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inquiry for the present, since it belongs to other 
occasions. 

1 VI. On the subject of the constitution of Sparta Spartan 
and that of Crete, and virtually in regard to the other ua 
forms of constitution also, the questions that arise for 
consideration are two, one whether their legal struc- 
ture has any feature that is admirable or the reverse 
in comparison with the best system, another whether 
it contains any provision that is really opposed to 
the fundamental principle and character of the con- 

‘stitution that the founders had in view. 

2 Now it is a thing admitted that a state that is to Social 
be well governed must be provided with leisure from cope 
menial occupations ; but how this is to be provided system 
ae : - works 
it is not easy to ascertain. The serf class in Thessaly purity. 
repeatedly rose against its masters, and so did the 
Helots at Sparta, where they are like an enemy con- 
stantly sitting in wait for the disasters of the Sparti- 

3 ates. Nothing of the kind has hitherto occurred 
in Crete, the reason perhaps being that the neigh- 
bouring cities, even when at war with one another, 
in no instance ally themselves with the rebels, be- 
cause as they themselves also possess a serf class this 
would not be for their interest ; whereas the Laco- 
nians were entirely surrounded by hostile neighbours, 
Argives, Messenians and Arcadians. [or with the 
Thessalians too the serf risings originally began 
because they were still at war with their neighbours, 

4the Achaeans, Perrhaebi and Magnesians. Also, 
apart from other drawbacks, the mere necessity of 
policing their serf class is a troublesome matter— 
the problem of how intercourse with them is to be 
carried on: if allowed freedom they grow insolent 
and claim to be as good as their masters, and if 
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1 dvetuévws ? Richards. 





® The textual emendation giving ‘live without restraint’ is 
probably correct. 
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made to live a hard life they plot against them and 
hate them. It is clear therefore that those whose 
helot-system works out in this way do not discover 
the best mode of treating the problem. Again, the 
freedom in regard to women is detrimental both in 
regard to the purpose of the constitution and in 


ao 


Freedom 
of women? 


their 
licence, 
undue 


regard to the happiness of the state. For just as infuence, 


man and wife are part of a household, it is clear that 
the state also is divided nearly in half into its male 
and female population, so that in all constitutions in 
which the position of the women is badly regulated 
one half of the state must be deemed to have been 
neglected in framing the law. And this has taken 
place in the state under consideration, for the law- 
giver wishing the whole community to be hardy 
displays his intention clearly in relation to the men, 
but in the case of the women has entirely neglected 
the matter ; for they live dissolutely * in respect of 
6 every sort of dissoluteness, and luxuriously. So that 
the inevitable result is that in a state thus constituted 
wealth is held in honour, especially if it is the 
case that the people are under the sway of their 
women, as most of the military and warlike races are, 
except the Celts and such other races as have openly 
held in honour attachments between males. For 
it appears that the original teller of the legend 
had good reason for uniting Ares with Aphrodite, 
for all men of martial spirit appear to be attracted 
to the companionship either of male associates or 
7 of women. Hence this characteristic existed among 
the Spartans, and in the time of their empire many 
things were controlled by the women; yet what 
difference does it make whether the women rule or 
the rulers are ruled by the women? The result is 
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1 7» om. codd. plurimi. 





@ Under Epaminondas, 369 .c. 
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the same. And although bravery is of service for 
none of the regular duties of life, but if at all, in war, 
even in this respect the Spartans’ women were most 
harmful; and they showed this at the time of the 
Theban invasion,? for they rendered no useful service, 
like the women in other states, while they caused 

8 more confusion than the enemy. It is true therefore 
that at the outset the freedom allowed to women 
at Sparta seems to have come about with good 
reason, for the Spartans used to be away in exile 
abroad for long periods on account of their military 
expeditions, both when fighting the war against 
the Argives and again during the war against the 
Arcadians and Messenians, and when they had 
turned to peaceful pursuits, they handed over them- 
selves to the lawgiver already prepared for obedience 
by military life (for this has many elements of virtue), 
but as for the women, though it is said Lycurgus 
did attempt to bring them under the laws, yet since 

9 they resisted he gave it up. So the Spartan women 
are, it is true, to blame for what took place then 
and therefore manifestly for the present defect ; al- 
though for our own part we are not considering who 
deserves excuse or does not, but what is right or 
wrong in the constitution as it is. But, as was also 
said before, errors as regards the status of women 
seem not only to cause a certain unseemliness 
in the actual conduct of the state but to contri- 

10 bute in some degree to undue love of money. For concentra- 
next to the things just spoken of one might cen- ees 
sure the Spartan institutions with respect to the and decline 
unequal distribution of wealth. It has come about poss 
that some of the Spartans own too much property 
and some extremely little ; owing to which the land 
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1 hic lacunam Buecheler, 
2 rods Srapridras Buecheler. 





2 A clause seems to have been lost: ‘ Also it would have 
been better to regulate by law the marriage of heiresses.’ 
> i.e, the consequent fall in the number of men rich enough 
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has fallen into few hands, and this has also been 
badly regulated by the laws ; for the lawgiver made 
it dishonourable to sell a family’s existing estate, 
and did so rightly, but he granted liberty to alienate 
land at will by gift or bequest ; yet the result that 
has happened was bound to follow in the one case 
as well as in the other. And also nearly two-fifths 
of the whole area of the country is owned by women, 
because of the number of women who inherit estates 
and the practice of giving large dowries; yet it 
would have been better if dowries had been pro- 
hibited by law or limited to a small or moderate 
amount *; whereas in fact he is allowed to give an 
heiress in marriage to whomever he likes, and if he 
dies without having made directions as to this by 
will, whoever he leaves as his executor bestows her 
upon whom he chooses. As a result of this? although 
the country is capable of supporting fifteen hundred 
cavalry and thirty thousand heavy-armed troopers, 


12they numbered not even a thousand. And the 


defective nature of their system of land-tenure has 
been proved by the actual facts of history: the 
state did not succeed in enduring a single blow,¢ but 
perished owing to the smallness of its population. 
They have a tradition that in the earlier reigns they 
used to admit foreigners to their citizenship, with 
the result that dearth of population did not occur in 
those days, although they were at war for a long 
period ; and it is stated that at one time the Spar- 
tiates numbered as many as ten thousand. However, 
whether this is true or not, it is better for a state’s 
male population to be kept up by measures to equalize 


to keep a horse or even to provide themselves with heavy 
arms. © The battle of Leuctra, 371 3.c. 
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1 rpod-yer Spengel. 2 wavrés Sauppe: mdvres codd. 
3 cicivy Richards. 4 Oncken. 





9 The five Ephors, elected for a year by the people, were 
the real rulers of Sparta. The two kings were hereditary ; 
the senate of twenty-eight nobles advised them, and the 
Ephors presided at the Assembly of citizens over thirty years 
old, who voted on the measures of the Kings and Ephors but 
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13 property. The law in relation to parentage is also 
somewhat adverse to the correction of this evil. For 
the lawgiver desiring to make the Spartiates as 
numerous as possible holds out inducements to the 
citizens to have as many children as possible: for 
they have a law releasing the man who has been 
father of three sons from military service, and ex- 
empting the father of four from all taxes. Yet it is 
clear that if a number of sons are born and the land 
is correspondingly divided there will inevitably come 
to be many poor men. 

14 Moreover the regulations for the Ephorate? are Political 
also bad. For this office has absolute control over deft: 
their most important affairs, but the Ephors are Ephorate; 
appointed from the entire people, so that quite poor 
men often happen to get into the office, who owing 
to their poverty used to be® easily bought. This 
was often manifested in earlier times, and also lately 
in the affair¢ at Andros; for certain Ephors were 
corrupted with money and so far as lay in their power 
ruined the whole state. And because the office was 
too powerful, and equal to a tyranny, the kings also 
were compelled to cultivate popular favour, so that 
in this way too the constitution was jointly injured, 
for out of an aristocracy came to be evolved a 

15 democracy. Thus this office does, it is true, hold 
together the constitution—for the common people 
keep quiet because they have a share in the highest 
office of state, so that owing to the lawgiver’s fore- 
sight, or else to accident, the Ephorate is advanta- 


could not discuss them. The small fleet was commanded by 


a single admiral appointed for a year by the Ephors and not 
allowed to hold office twice. 

> Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ are.’ 

* Unknown. 
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1 gard ratrdé Bernays: ratrd, tatra, atrd codd. 
2 rodirelas Scaliger. 3 atrn TMP!H. 
* There is no clear evidence what the method was, 
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geous for the conduct of affairs ; for if a constitu- 
tion is to be preserved, all the sections of the state 
must wish it to exist and to continue on the same 
lines ; so the kings are in this frame of mind owing to 
their own honourable rank, the nobility owing to the 
office of the Elders, which is a prize of virtue, and 
the common people because of the Ephorate, which 


16 is appointed from the whole population—but yet the 


(=) 
ol 


Ephorate, though rightly open to all the citizens, 
ought not to be elected as it is now, for the method 
is too childish. And further the Ephors have juris- 
diction in lawsuits of high importance, although they 
are any chance people, so that it would be better 
if they did not decide cases on their own judgement 
but by written rules and according to the laws. Also 
the mode of life of the Ephors is not in conformity 
with the aim of the state, for it is itself too luxurious, 
whereas in the case of the other citizens the pre- 
scribed life goes too far in the direction of harshness, 
so that they are unable to endure it, and secretly 
desert the law and enjoy the pleasures of the body. 
Also their regulations for the office of the Elders are 
not good ; it is true that if these were persons of a 
high class who had been adequately trained in manly 
valour, one might perhaps say that the institution 
was advantageous to the state, although their life- 
tenure of the judgeship in important trials is indeed 
a questionable feature (for there is old age of mind 
as well as of body); but as their education has been 
on such lines that even the lawgiver himself cannot 
trust in them as men of virtue, it is a dangerous 


18 institution. And it is known that those who have 


been admitted to this office take bribes and betray 
many of the public interests by favouritism ; so that 
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Led.: rév ¥ déucnudrwr rdv aut rév y déducnudrwy codd. 





@ i.e. the Ephors, two of whom went with the Kings. 
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it would be better if they were not exempt from 
having to render an account of their office, but at 
present they are. And it might be held that the 
magistracy of the Ephors serves to hold all the offices 
to account ; but this gives altogether too much to 
the Ephorate, and it is not the way in which, as 
we maintain, officials ought to be called to account. 
Again, the procedure in the election of the Elders 
as a mode of selection is not only childish, but it is 
wrong that one who is to be the holder of this honour- 
able office should canvass for it, for the man worthy 
of the office ought to hold it whether he wants to or 
19 not: But as it is the lawgiver clearly does the same 
here as in the rest of the constitution: he makes the 
citizens ambitious and has used this for the election 
of the Elders, for nobody would ask for office if he 
were not ambitious; yet surely ambition and love 
of money are the motives that bring about almost 
the greatest part of the voluntary wrongdoing that 
20 takes place among mankind. As to monarcliy, the the Kings; 
question whether it is not or is an advantageous 
institution for states to possess may be left to another 
discussion ; but at all events it would be advantageous 
that kings should not be appointed as they are now, 
but chosen in each case with regard to their own life 
and conduct. But it is clear that even the lawgiver 
himself does not suppose that he can make the kings 
men of high character: at all events he distrusts 
them as not being persons of sufficient worth ; owing 
to which the Spartans used to send their enemies ¢ 
with them as colleagues on embassies, and thought 
that the safety of the state depended on division 
| 21 between the kings. Also the regulations for the the Messes- 

| public mess-tables called Phiditia have been badly 
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laid down by their originator. The revenue for 
these ought to come rather from public funds, as in 
Crete ; but among the Spartans everybody has to 
contribute, although some of them are very poor and 
unable to find money for this charge, so that the 
result is the opposite of what the lawgiver purposed. 
For he intends the organization of the common 
tables to be democratic, but when regulated by the 
law in this manner it works out as by no means 
democratic ; for it is not easy for the very poor to 
participate, yet their established regulation for 
citizenship is that it is not to belong to one who is 

22 unable to pay this tax. The law about the Admirals the | 
has been criticized by some other writers also, and *4™"*"* 
rightly criticized; for it acts as a cause of sedition, 
since in addition to the kings who are military com- 
manders the office of Admiral stands almost as 
another kingship. Another criticism that may be General 
made against the fundamental principle of the law- fefects? 
giver is one that Plato has made in the Lans. The reining 
entire system of the laws is directed towards one ‘°°? 
part of virtue only, military valour, because this is 
serviceable for conquest. Owing to this they re- 
mained secure while at war, but began to decline 
when they had won an empire, because they did not 
know how to live a peaceful life, and had been 
trained in no other form of training more important 

23 than the art of war. And another error no less 
serious than that one is this: they think that the 
coveted prizes of life are won by valour more than 
by cowardice, and in this they are right, yet they 
imagine wrongly that these prizes are worth more 
than the valour that wins them. The public finance bad financial 
of Sparta is also badly regulated: when compelled ‘¥**°™ 
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1 Xapiddou cod. inf., ef. 1316 a 34: KXapidXov hic cet. 


2 e.g. by Herodotus i. 65. 

> Posthumous son of Lycurgus’s elder brother King Poly- 
dectes; ef. 1316 a 34. 

f Lyctus was an inland city in the east of Crete, not far 
from Cnossus. 
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to carry on wars on a large scale she has nothing in 
the state treasury, and the Spartiates pay war taxes 
badly because, as most of the land is owned by them, 
they do not scrutinize each other’s contributions. 
And the lawgiver has achieved the opposite result 
to what is advantageous—he has made the state poor 
and the individual citizen covetous. 

So much for a discussion of the constitution of 
Sparta: for these are the main points in it for 
criticism. 

VII. The Cretan constitution approximates to 
that of Sparta, but though in a few points it is not 
worse framed, for the larger part it has a less perfect 
finish. For the Spartan constitution appears and 
indeed is actually stated 7 to have been copied in most 
of its provisions from the Cretan; and as a rule old 
things have been less fully elaborated than newer 
ones. For it is said that when Lycurgus relinquished 
his post as guardian of King Charilaus?® and went 
abroad, he subsequently passed most of his time in 
Crete because of the relationship between the 
Cretans and the Spartans; for the Lyctians* were 
colonists from Sparta, and the settlers that went 
out to the colony found the system of laws already 
existing among the previous inhabitants of the place ; 
owing to which the neighbouring villagers even now 
use these laws in the same manner, in the belief that 
Minos? first instituted this code of laws. Also 
the island appears to be designed by nature and 
well situated to be the imperial state, as it lies 
across the whole of the sea, round which almost 


4 Legendary ruler of Crete, son of Zeus and Europa, and 
after death a judge in the lower world. 
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1 pev of (vel nev Adxwowy of) ed. 3 per codd. 
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all the Greeks are settled ; for Crete is only a short 
distance from the Peloponnese in one direction, and 
from the part of Asia around Triopium and from 
Rhodes in the other. Owing to this Minos won the 
empire of the sea,? and made some of the islands 
subject to him and settled colonies in others, but 
finally when making an attack on Sicily he ended 
his life there near Camicus. 

8 The Cretan institutions are on the same lines as Resem- 
those of Sparta: in Sparta the land is tilled by the gisncs,‘° 
Helots and in Crete by the serfs ; and also both have system. 
public mess-tables, and in old days the Spartans called 
them not ‘phiditia’ but ‘men’s messes,’ as the Cretans 
do, which is a proof that they came from Crete. And 
so also is the system of government; for the 
Ephors have the same power as the magistrates 
called Cosmi in Crete, except that the Ephors are 
five in number and the Cosmi ten; and the Elders 
at Sparta are equal in number to the Elders whom 
the Cretans call the Council ; and monarchy existed 
in former times, but then the Cretans abolished 

4it, and the Cosmi hold the leadership in war; and 
all are members of the Assembly, which has no 
powers except the function of confirming by vote 
the resolutions already formed by the Elders and 
the Cosmi. 

Now the Cretan arrangements for the public mess- esses 
tables are better than the Spartan; for at Sparta oo 
each citizen pays a fixed poll-tax, failing which he is 
prevented by law from taking part in thes government, 
as has been said before ; but in Crete the system is 
more communal, for out of all the crops and cattle 


2 See Thucydides i. 4 and 8. The tradition of the wealth 
of Minos is supported by the recent excavations at Cnossus. 
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@ This promise is not fulfilled. 
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produced from the public lands, and the tributes paid 
by the serfs, one part is assigned for the worship of the 
gods and the maintenance of the public services, and 
the other for the public mess-tables, so that all the 
citizens are maintained from the common funds, 
6 women and children as well as men; and the law- 
giver has devised many wise measures to secure the 
benefit of moderation at table, and the segregation © 
of the women in order that they may not bear many 
children, for which purpose he instituted association 
with the male sex, as to which there will be another 
occasion * to consider whether it was a bad thing or 
a good one. That the regulations for the common 
mess-tables therefore are better in Crete than at 
Sparta is manifest ; but the regulations for the Cosmi 
are even worse than those regarding the Ephors. 
For the evil attaching to the office of the Ephors censorship 
belongs to the Cosmi also, as the post is filled by any "°** 
chance persons, while the benefit conferred on the 
government by this office at Sparta is lacking in Crete. 
At Sparta, as the election is made from all the citizens, 
the common people sharing in the highest office 
desire the maintenance of the constitution, but in 
Crete they do not elect the Cosmi from all the citizens 
but from certain clans, and the Elders from those who The Elders. 
6 have held the office of Cosmos, about which regulations 
the same comments might be made as about what 
takes place at Sparta: their freedom from being 
called to account and their tenure for life gives them 
greater rank than their merit deserves, and their 
administration of their office at their own discretion 
and not under the guidance of a written code is 
dangerous. And the fact that the common people 
quietly tolerate their exclusion is no proof that the 
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4 i.e. the defect of the undue restriction of the office. 
> See 1292 b 10 n. 
¢ The mss, give ‘ bring about a monarchy.’ 
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arrangement is a sound one; for the Cosmi unlike 
the Ephors make no sort of profit, as they live in an 
island remote from any people to corrupt them 
Also the remedy which they employ for this defect ¢ 
is a curious one, and less characteristic of a republic 
7 than of a dynasty ®: often the Cosmi are expelled 
by a conspiracy formed among some of their actual, 
colleagues or the private citizens; also the Cosmi 
are allowed to resign during their term of office. 
Now it would be preferable for all these matters to 
be regulated by law rather than to be at the discre- 
tion of individuals, for that is a dangerous principle. 
And the worst expedient of allis that of the suspension 
of the office of Cosmi, which is often brought about 
by members of the powerful class who wish to escape 
being punished ; this proves that the constitution 
has a republican element, although it is not actually 
a republic but rather a dynasty. And the nobles 
frequently form parties among the common people 
and among their friends and so bring about a suspen- 
. Sion of government,’ and form factions and engage 
8in war with one another. Yet such a condition of 
things really means that for a time such a state is 
a state no longer, but the bonds of civil society are 
loosened. 

And it is a precarious position for a state to be in, 
when those who wish to attack it also have the power 
to do so. But, as has been said, it is saved by its 
locality ; for distance has had the same effect as 
alien-acts.? A result of this is that with the Cretans 
the serf population stands firm, whereas the Helots 
often revolt ; for the Cretans take no part in foreign 


¢ Aliens required special permission to reside at Sparta, and 
the ephors had powers to expel them for undesirable conduct. 
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elrety yeyevnobar pyre Tupavvov. 
“Eye de mapamAyjoua Th Aaxwvuch mrodereta. ra 
pev ovooiria Tay €raepeeay Tots pudiriows, Thy o€ 
35 TOV éxaTov Kat Terrd pov ex” tots epopors 
(zAqv 6 od xetpor, ot pev® er rev TuXevTaV 
tot, ravTny atpobyrat THY dipxny dpiorivdyy), 
Tovs d¢ Baorreis Kat id yepovotav avdAoyor tots 
éxet Baorretou kal yEepovow, «al BeArwov Se Tods 
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12738 KUpior KabeoT@res, dv edreAets Hou peydda BAd- 


1 éxovovov Spengel: exoneae codd. 
2 § ob Bernays: od codd. 3 yév yap codd. cet. plurimi. 
4 Jacunam Conring. 





® Clauses seem to have been lost concluding the account 
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empire, and also the island has only lately been in- 
vaded by warfare from abroad, rendering manifest 
the weakness of the legal system there. 

Let this suffice for our discussion of this form of 
constitution. 

1 VIII. Carthage also appears to have a good consti- Coast, 
tution, with many outstanding features as compared Carthage. 
with those of other nations, but most nearly resem- 
bling the Spartan in some points. For these three 
constitutions are in a way near to one another and 
are widely different from the others—the Cretan, the 
Spartan and, thirdly, that of Carthage. Many regula- 
tions at Carthage are good; and a proof that its 
constitution is well regulated is that the populace 
willingly remain faithful to the constitutional system, 
and that neither civil strife has arisen in any degree 
worth mentioning, nor yet a tyrant. 

2 Points in which the Carthaginian constitution Resem- 

blances to 
resembles the Spartan are the common mess-tables sparta. 
of its Comradeships corresponding to the Phiditia, and 
the magistracy of the Hundred and Four correspond- 
ing to the Ephors (except one point of superiority— 
the Ephors are drawn from any class, but the Cartha- 
ginians elect this magistracy by merit); the kings 
and the council of Elders correspond to the kings and 
Elders at Sparta, and it is another superior feature 
that the Carthaginian kings are not confined to the 
same family and that one of no particular distinction, 
and also that if any family distinguishes itself . . .¢ 
the Elders are to be chosen from these rather than 
by age; for as they are put in control of important 
matters, if they are men of no value they do great 


of the appointment of the Kings and turning to the Elders 
and their selection on grounds of merit and wealth. 
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mrovat, Kat éBAabay 75n Thy méAw Thy trav Aaxe- 
Sayoviey. 
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tots etodepopevors avreimetv eeorw, Orep év tals 
érépais Toduretais odK EoTw.' 76 b€ TAS TEVvTapyias 4 
kupias otoas moAkdv Kal peydAay vd’ attdav 
aiperas elvat, Kal THY Trav éxarov Tavras aipeiobat 
THY peyiorny dpynv, ére 8€ Tavras mAclova apxew 
xpovov Tav dAdwy (Kat yap elednAvbores dpxovar 
Kal péAdovres) OduyapxeKy: ro 8 dpicbous Kal 
p) KAnpwras dprotoKpariKoy Beréov, ead ee zt 
ToLouUTOY Erepoy, Kal 70 Tas dias & bird TOV dpyeiw 
dixdlecOar mdoas (Kat py dAdas dn’? ddAwy Kabdrep 
ev Aaxedaipon). mapexBaiver 5€ THs dptoro- 5 
Kpatias W Tafis Tay Kapyndoviwy pddvora mpds 


1 Grep—oix dort post Sfjuos 10 tr. Wade-Gery. 
2 wor Coraes. 


2 i.e. both parties agree to refer or not to refer. 
> i.e, even when the Kings only or the Elders only desire 
reference, it takes place. 
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harm, and they have already injured the Spartan 
State. 

38 Now most of the points in the Carthaginian 
system that would be criticized on the ground of 
their defects happen to be common to all the 
constitutions of which we have spoken; but the 
features open to criticism as judged by the principle 
of an aristocracy or republic are some of them de- 
partures in the direction of democracy and others in 
the direction of oligarchy. The reference of some 
matters and not of others to the popular assembly 
rests with the kings in consultation with the Elders Democratic 
in case they agree unanimously,* but failing that, features: 
these matters also lie with the people ®; and when the 
kings introduce business in the assembly, they do not 
merely let the people sit and listen to the decisions 
that have been taken by their rulers, but the people 
have the sovereign decision and anybody who wishes 
may speak against the proposals introduced, a right 
that does not exist under the other constitutions. 

4The appointment by co-optation of the Boards of otigarchic 
Five which control many important matters, and the ‘tues. 
election by these boards of the supreme magistracy 
of the Hundred, and also their longer tenure of 
authority than that of any other officers (for they are 
in power after they have gone out of office and before 
they have actually entered upon it) are oligarchical 
features; their receiving no pay and not being 
chosen by lot and other similar regulations must be 
set down as aristocratic, and so must the fact that 
the members of the Boards are the judges in all law- 
suits, instead of different suits being tried by different 

S courts as at Sparta. But the Carthaginian system Piutocraey. 
deviates from aristocracy in the direction of oligarchy 
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most signally in respect of a certain idea that is 
shared by most people ; they think that the rulers 
should be chosen not only for their merit but also 
for their wealth, as it is not possible for a poor man 
to govern well—he has not leisure for his duties. If 
therefore election by wealth is oligarchical and elec- 
tion by merit aristocratic, this will be a third sys- 
tem, exhibited for instance in the constitution of 
Carthage, for there elections are made with an eye 
to these two qualifications, and especially elections 
to the most important offices, those of the kings and 
8of the generals. But it must be held that this 
divergence from aristocracy is an error on the part 
of a lawgiver ; for one of the most important points 
to keep in view from the outset is that the best 
citizens may be able to have leisure and may not 
have to engage in any unseemly occupation, not only 
when in office but also when living in private life. 
And if it is necessary to look to the question of means 
for the sake of leisure, it is a bad thing that the 
greatest offices of state, the kingship and the general- 
ship, should be for sale. For this law makes wealth 
more honoured than worth, and renders the whole 
7 state avaricious ; and whatever the holders of supreme 
power deem honourable, the opinion of the other 
citizens also is certain to follow them, and a state in 
which virtue is not held in the highest honour cannot 
be securely governed by an aristocracy. And it is 
probable that those who purchase office will learn by 
degrees to make a profit out of it, when they hold 
office for money spent; for it would be odd if a 
man of small means but respectable should want to 
make a profit but an inferior person when he has 
spent money to get elected should not want to. 
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1 dpi &pxew Spengel: dpisrapxety codd. (dpisra oxoddgew 
Richards). * Gpucta <ordow> Bernays. 





“ Or ‘functions remaining the same, each is done better 
and more quickly.’ 
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Hence the persons who should be in office are those 
most capable.of holding office. And even if the 
lawgiver neglected to secure comfortable means for 
respectable people, it would at all events be better 
that he should provide for their leisure while in office. 

g And it might also be thought a bad thing for the oftcial 
same person to hold several offices, which is con- pisetaee 
sidered a distinction at Carthage. One man one job 
is the best rule for efficiency, and the lawgiver ought 
to see that this may be secured, and not appoint the 
same man to play the flute and make shoes. Hence 
except in a small city it is better for the state for 
a larger number to share in the offices and more 
democratic, for it is fairer to all, as we said, and also 
functions are performed better and more quickly 
when separate than when in the same hands.* This 
is clear in military and naval matters ; for in both of 
these departments command and subordination pene- 
trate throughout almost the whole body.” 

9 But the constitution being oligarchical they best Emigration 
escape the dangers by being wealthy, as they con- [0 depend- 
stantly send out a portion of the common people to safety-valve 
appointments in the cities ; by this means they cure 
this defect in their system and make it stable. How- 
ever, this is the achievement of fortune, whereas 
freedom from civil strife ought to be secured by the 
lawgiver ; but as it is, suppose some misfortune 
occurs and the multitude of the subject class revolts, 
there is no remedy provided by the laws to restore 
tranquillity. 

This then is the character of the Spartan, Cretan and 
Carthaginian constitutions, which are justly famous. 


> ge. everyone in command (except the commander-in- 
chief) has someone of higher rank over him. 
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1 Koraes: @drepay, Odrepov codd. 
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1 IX. Of those that have put forward views about Solon’s 
oye ° eye constita 
politics, some have taken no part in any political tion. 
activities whatever but have passed their whole life 
as private citizens; and something has been said 
about almost all the writers of this class about whom 
there is anything noteworthy. Some on the other 
hand have been lawgivers, either for their native 
cities or even for certain foreign peoples, after having 
themselves been actively engaged in government ; 
and of these some have been framers of laws only, 
and others of a constitution also, for instance Solon 
and Lycurgus, who instituted both laws and constitu- 
tions. The Spartan constitution has been discussed. 
2 As for Solon, he is considered by some people to have 
been a good lawgiver, as having put an end to 
oligarchy when it was too unqualified and having 
liberated the people from slavery and established 
our traditional democracy with a skilful blending of 
the constitution : the Council on the Areopagus being 
an oligarchic element, the elective magistracies 
aristocratic and the law-courts democratic. And 
although really in regard to certain of these features, 
the Council and the election of magistrates, Solon 
seems merely to have abstained from destroying insti- 
tutions that existed already, he does appear to have 
founded the democracy by constituting the jury- 
3 courts from all the citizens. For this he is actually 
blamed by some persons, as having dissolved the 
power of the other parts of the community by 
making the law-court, which was elected by lot, 
all-powerful. For as the law-court grew strong, 
men courted favour with the people as with a tyrant, 
and so brought the constitution to the present 
democracy ; and Ephialtes and Pericles docked the 
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1 yavuaxtas Powell. 





@ Or ‘ of the sea-fight,’ Salamis. 

> For Solon’s classification of the citizens by the annual 
income of their estates see Athenian Constitution, c. vii. 

¢ Perhaps 664 B.c. 

4 Zephyrium, a promontory in S. Italy. 
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power of the Council on the Areopagus, while Pericles 
instituted payment for serving in the law-courts, and 
in this manner finally the successive leaders of the 
people led them on by growing stages to the present 
democracy. But this does not seem to have come 
about in accordance with the intention of Solon, 
but rather as a result of accident (for the common 
people having been the cause of naval victory? at 
the time of the Persian invasion became proud and 
adopted bad men as popular leaders when the re- 
spectable classes opposed their policy); inasmuch 
as Solon for his part appears to bestow only the 
minimum of power upon the people, the function of 
electing the magistrates and of calling them to 
account (for if even this were not under the control 
of the populace it would be a mere slave and a 
foreign enemy), whereas he appointed all the offices 
from the notable and the wealthy, the Five-hundred- 
bushel class and the ‘feamsters and a third property- 
class called the Knighthood ; while the fourth class, 
the Thetes, were admitted to no office.® 
5 Laws were given® by Zaleucus to the Epizephyrian® Notes on 
Locrians and by Charondas ¢ of Catana to his fellow- jawgivers 
citizens and to the other Chalcidic cities’ on the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily. Some persons try to connect 
Zaleucus and Charondas together’: they say that 
Onomacritus first arose as an able lawgiver, and that 
he was trained in Crete, being a Locrian and travel- 
ling there to practise the art of soothsaying, and 
Thales became his companion, and Lycurgus and 
Zaleucus were pupils of Thales, and Charondas of 


~ 


* See 1252 b 14. 
? Colonies from Chaleis in Euboea. 
? Or ‘try to make a series of legislators.’ 
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L rv xpovev Exovres Susemihl : 76 xpdvy déyovres codd. 
2 +3v—avvor7ov bis Richards (duce partim Ross): rod—~ 
cuvérrov bis codd. 
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Zaleucus ; but these stories give too little attention 
6to the dates. Philolaus of Corinth also arose as 
lawgiver at Thebes. Philolaus belonged by birth 
to the Bacchiad family; he became the lover of 
Diocles the winner? at Olympia, but when Diocles 
quitted the city because of his loathing for the passion 
of his mother Aleyone, he went away to Thebes, and 
there they both ended their life. Even now people 
still show their tombs, in full view of each other and 
one of them fully open to view in the direction of 
the Corinthian country but the other one not; for 
the story goes that they arranged to be buried in 
this manner, Diocles owing to his hatred for his 
misfortune securing that the land of Corinth might 
not be visible from his tomb, and Philolaus that it 
might be from his. It was due then to a reason 
of this nature that they went to live at Thebes ; but 
Philolaus became the Thebans’ lawgiver in regard 
to various matters, among others the size of families, 
—the laws called by the Thebans laws of adoption ; 
about this Philolaus enacted special legislation, in 
order that the number of the estates in land might 
8 be preserved. There is nothing special in the code 

of Charondas except the trials for false witness (for 

he was the first to introduce the procedure of de- 
nunciation), but in the accuracy of his laws he is 

a more finished workman even than the legislators 

of to-day. (Peculiar to Phaleas® is the measure for 

equalizing properties; to Plato,¢ community of wives 
and children and of property, and the common meals 
for the women, and also the law about drunkenness, 
enacting that sober persons are to be masters of 
the drinking-bouts, and the regulation for military 


1 


* In 728 B.c. * See c. iv. ¢ Above, cc. i.-ili. 
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Omws apdidéétor ylrwrtat Kara Thy perérynv, ws 
Sdov 7) THY ev YpHoysov elvas Tolv xepoty Thy Bé 
dxypynorov.) Apakovros 8€ voor pév ctor, wodtrela 

+ u ~ 
5° imapyovon tobs vouous €Onkev, tdiov 8” év rots 
vopois ovdev ear 6 TL Kal pivetas aévov, TAH % 
xarerdrns Sia 7d THs Cyuias péyeBos. éyévero 
dé Kat Ilerraxds voprwy Snyptoupyos dad’ od 
moXteias: vopos 8 tdtos adtof 7d Tods pcOvovras, 
av tumTnowot, wAciw Cyulav amore ta&Vv vy- 
ddvreav: Sud yap 7d aAclous BBpilew pedvovtas 
q 
) vidovtas od mpds THY ovyyvopnv dePreev, 
a a é ” a > AY ‘ & 
ore Set preOvovow eyew padd\ov, adAAd mpds TO 

, > La A ‘ > , f ~ 
oupdépov. eydévero b€ Kal *Avdpoddpas ‘Pyyivos 
vopnobérns XadkiwWedor tots emt Opdeys, ob 7a’ 
mepl Te Ta HoviKa Kal Tas éemuKAHpous eoriv: od yyy 
GAN’ ididv ye oddev adrod Adyew exou Tis av. 

Ta peév odv wept ras modurelas tas Te Kupias 
Kal tas b7d Tia eipnuevas eorw TeBewpnueva 
Tov tpdtov TobToV. 

1 74 H: om. cet. 

@ Author of the first written code at Athens, 621 8.c, 
(though in the Athenian Constitution, c. iv., his legislation is 
hardly mentioned; he appears there as the framer of the 
constitution). 

» Of Mitylene in Lesbos, one of the Seven Sages, dictator 
589-579 B.c. ¢ Otherwise unknown. 


4 Chalecidice, the peninsula in the N. Aegean, was colonized 
from Chalcis in Euboea. 





AppiT1onaL Notes 


II. i. 5, 1261 a31. As the best state consists of different 
classes, its unity is secured by each citizen giving services 
to society and receiving in return benefits proportionate to 
his services. Probably 7d icoy is an interpolation (though 
Newman explains it as ‘the reciprocal rendering of an 
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training to make men by practice ambidextrous, on 
the ground that it is a mistake to have one of the 
9 two hands useful but the other useless.) There are 
laws of Draco, but he legislated for an existing con- 
stitution, and there is nothing peculiar in his laws 
that is worthy of mention, except their severity in 
imposing heavy punishment. Pittacus® also was a 
framer of laws, but not of a constitution ; a special 
law of his is that if men commit an assault when 
drunk they are to pay a larger fine than those who 
offend when sober; because since more men are 
insolent when drunk than when sober he had regard 
not to the view that drunken offenders are rightly 
held less guilty, but to expediency. Androdamas ¢ 
of Rhegium also became lawgiver to the Chalcidians 
in the direction of Thrace,? and to him belong the 
laws dealing with eases of murder and with heiresses ; 
however one cannot mention any provision that is 
peculiar to him. 
Let such be our examination of the constitutional 
schemes actually in force and of those that have been 
proposed by certain persons. 


equal amount of dissimilar things’): omitting 74 icov, we 
render ‘ reciprocity ’ and not ‘ reciprocal equality’; ef. NE. 
1132 b 33, ‘In the interchange of services Justice in the 
form of Reciprocity is the bond that maintains the associa- 
tion: reciprocity, that is, on the basis of proportion, not on 
the basis of equality.’ 


II. i. 6, 1261 a 38 ff. The best form of constitution is 
where there is a superior class that governs continuously 
—an aristocracy; so where there are no class-distinctions, 
the next best thing is for all the citizens to take turns in 
governing and being governed, those in office for the time 
being forming a sort of aristocracy. Richards’s alteration 
of the text gives ‘to take turns to govern is an imitation of 
original inequality and class-distinction.’ 

17) 


r 


1274 b \ , > ~ aaats 
1. TS wepi modereias emioxomobvrt, Kal isl 


éxdoTy Kal ola zis, axeddv mpwTH aKéyus srepl 
mo\ews idetv, ti mor’ éeorivy 7 aoAts. viv yap 
35 dudroPryrobow, ot ev pdoKovres Thy mow 
TeTpAaXevat Thy mpaty, of 8 ob THY moAw ad 
a Avyapxiay 7 H Tov TUpavvov: Tob be ToNureKob 
Kal Tob vopoberou méoav Opa@ev Ty mpayparetav 
oboay Tept moh, H Oe mohureia Trav THY TOA 

oikowvtwy éeotl zakis tis. eel S % ods THY 2 
40 cupKerpevwy Kabdrep dANo Te Tay SAwY pev 
ouveoTesTev 8 éx oAAdy popiev, dfAov dre 
TpoTEpov 6 moNirys oararéos: 4 yap adores trode 
1275 a 74 AROS €oTt, ware tiva xp?) Kadety mrodirny 
Kal tis 6 moAirns éoTl oKenTéov. Kal yap 6 
moAirns dyeproPyretras moAAdKus* od } yap Tov adrov 
dporoyotor mdvres elvar moXiryy: € éote yap dortis* 
ev dqpoxparia mohirns av év dAvyapxig TOAAGKLS 

5 ovK €oTL moNirns. Tous pey oY dws Tus THY 3 
xdvovras TavTns THs mpoonyopias, otov rovs 
momtovs moAizas, aperéov: 6 Se wodirns od TO 

1 Richards: yap ris és codd. 


* So we speak of an action planned and carried by the 
party in power as an Act of Parliament, and technically as 
an act of the sovereign. 
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BOOK III 


1 I. For the student of government, and of the Book II. 
nature and characteristics of the various forms of Sv cnr 
constitution, almost the first question to consider is o¥ THE 
in regard to the state : what exactly is the essential 
nature ofastate? Asiti is, this is a matter of dispute : The 
a public act is spoken of by some people as the fements of 
action of the state, others speak of it as the action are citizens. 
not of the state but of the oligarchy or the tyrant in 
power ®; and we see that the activity of the statesman 
and lawgiver is entirely concerned with a state as 
its object, and a constitution is a form of organiza- 

2 tion of the inhabitants of a state. But a state is a 
composite thing, in the same sense as any other of 
the things that are wholes but consist of many parts ; 
it is therefore clear that we must first inquire into 
the nature of a citizen; for a state is a collection of 
citizens, so that we have to consider who is entitled Citizenship 
to the name of citizen, and what the essential nature Gee ean 
of a citizen is. For there is often a difference of of the 
opinion as to this: people do not all agree that the 2 gu 
same person is a citizen ; often somebody who would bodies 
be a citizen in a democracy is not a citizen under an 

3 oligarchy. We need not here consider those who 
acquire the title of citizeninsome exceptional manner, 
for example those who are citizens by adoption ; 
and citizenship is not constituted by domicile in a 
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~ Q 
oikety Tov moAirns éoriv (Kal yap peérotKot Kal 
SodAot Kowwvobat THS oixyjoews), ovd ot THY bt- 
Kaiwy peréxovtes oUTwWs Wore Kal Sixnv dmdxew 
Kal duxdleobas (robro yap dnapyxet’ Kal Tols azo 
cupPodwy Kowwvotow, Kal yap Taira rovros 
€ £ AA a 4 > Wey t NE 
dmdpyer—trorAAayos pev obv obd€ TovTwy TEeh€ws 
ot péTouon pretéxovaly, GAAd vepew avayKn Tpo- 

Pa ~ ~ af 
otdrny, d10 areA@s ws poeréxovot THs Tovadrys 

, > 42 , \ a ‘ , 
Kowwvias), dAAd® Kabdmep Kat 7aidas Tods paw 
> 
80 HAuctavy eyyeypapypéevous Kal tods yépovras 
Tovs ddeéevovs daréov elvar prev mws todiras, 
> € ~ / - e A f AY 4 
ovy amA@s Sé€ Aiav aAAa mpooribévras Tovs peév 
arerels Tovs S€ mapynKuaKdrtas 7 TL ToLodTov erepov 
* A A es ~ A A , 
(otdev yap Siaddper, SHrov yap Td Aeydpevor). 
~ ~ A ww 
Cyrotmev yap tov amA@s modirny Kal pydev exovra 
To.obrov éyKkAnpa Sioplwdcews Sedpevov, émet Kal 
Tept Tov aripwy Kat duyddwy ort Ta Torabra Kat 
a A ve: ¢ 3 3 ~ > a7 ~ 
Stazopely Kai Avew. TodAirns 8 amas odderi tHv 
mv ¢ - ~ wn ~ re , 4 
dAAwy opilerar paGAdov 7 TO peTéxew Kpicews Kat 
apyis. tov & apyav at pe €tae Sinpnpevat KaTa 
A ‘ 
xpovov, war’ evias pev OAws dis Tov adrov odK 
éfeoti dpyewv, 7} Sud THY Wpiopevwv xpdvw: 6 
A > , 
S&S ddptotos, ofov 6 Sixaoris Kat éxxdAnovacris. 
iv A Ss n ld 5° uv ti A. 
raya pev obv av dain rus 00S dpyovtas etvar tods 


1 otrw yap dy brdpyo (sc. 7d woNry elvar) Richards. 
2 [a\Aa] ? Richards. 





@ This implies that aged citizens were excused attendance 
at the assembly and law-courts, as well as military service. 
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certain place (for resident aliens and slaves share 
the domicile of citizens), nor are those citizens who 
participate in a common system of justice, conferring 
the right to defend an action and to bring one in the 
law-courts (for this right belongs also to the parties 
under a commercial treaty, as they too can sue and 
be sued at law,—or rather, in many places even the 
right of legal action is not shared completely by 
resident aliens, but they are obliged to produce a 
patron, so that they only share in a common legal 
4 procedure to an incomplete degree), but these are 
only citizens in the manner in which children who 
are as yet too young to have been enrolled in the 
list and old men who have been discharged # must be 
pronounced to be citizens in a sense, yet not quite 
absolutely, but with the added qualification of 
“under age’ in the case of the former and ‘ super- 
annuated ’ or some other similar term (it makes no 
difference, the meaning being clear) in that of the 
latter. For we seek to define a citizen in the ab- 
solute sense, and one possessing no disqualification 
of this nature that requires a correcting term, since 
similar difficulties may also be raised, and solved, 
about citizens who have been disfranchised or exiled. 
A citizen pure and simple is defined by nothing else 
so much as by the right to participate in judicial 
- functions and in office. But some offices of govern- 
ment are definitely limited in regard to time, so that 
some of them are not allowed to be held twice by the 
same person at all, or only after certain fixed intervals 
of time ; other officials are without limit of tenure, 
for example the juryman and the member of the 
Sassembly. It might perhaps be said that such 
persons are not officials at all, and that the exercise 
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1275 a , b) \ / A a ne ~ ’ 
Towovrous, ovde peTéyew Sia Tabr’ apyfs: Kalroe 


yeAoiov rods KupuoTdrous dmoarepetv Sexiis-* 
30 and Suadepéren pndev- mept OvopaTos yap 6 Adyos’ 
dvasvupov yap TO Kowvor emt duxacrod kal éxxAnowa- 
oro cad det Taor’ dudes Karey. gotw 51) Siopiapod 
xp ddptazos apy}. Tifepev 87 modAiras rods 
ouTw peTeXovTas. 
€ > bal > , Ab 2 2A 
O peév odbv padtor ay epapudaas modirys® éxt 
mdvras Tods Aeyopévous moAitas axeddv ToLoiTés 
séorw. Se dé pr AavOdvew dt. TOV Tpaypdrwr 
ev ols Ta droxeipeva Siadépa TH elder, Kal To 
pev atta@v éori ap@tov 7d dé SedTepov Td 8’ 
éyopevov, 7} TO Tapdmav ovd eveoti,® 4H Towabra, 
TO Kowdv, 7) yAloypws. Tas dé woAuTelas épOpev 
od , > i 3 ‘ 4 € / 
«ter Suadepovoas aij Acov, Kal Tas ev daTepas 
1275b Tas Oe Tmpotépas otoas: Tas “yap jpaprapevas aut 
mapexBeByxvias dvayKatov derépas elvar TOY dv- 
apapryray (ras dé mapexPeByvias ms Aéyowev 
Borepov éorat pavepor) wore Kat TOV mohirny 
8 €repov avayKaioy elvac Tov Kal” Exdorny ToATElay. 
dudzep 6 AexGets ev pev Snpoxparig padvor” éort 
rz a cal 3 
moXirns, év b€ tats dAAas evddyerae prev, od pony 
a ~ >? 
dvayxatoy. év évias* yap odk gare Siyos, 005 
> f Pa 3 \5 e A B9 
exkAnaiav vopilovow adda> ovyKkdjrovs, Kal Tas 


1 [dpxfs] ? (sc. rod wodéiras efvai) ed. > dioptopas Richards, 
ot6 &verrw Madvig : obdev cor. 
4 & éviais Coraes: évias codd. 5 G\N 4 Richards. 





* Or, amending the text, ‘and yet that it is absurd to deny 
the title of citizen to those—’ 

® ‘Phe meaning of this abstract principle is most easily seen 
from its application here: if states are gencrically different 
from one another, membership of a state, citizenship, can 
hardly be a single thing, and come under a single definition. 
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of these functions does not constitute the holding 
of office ; and yet it is absurd to deny the title of 
official to those who have the greatest power in 
‘the state. But it need not make any difference, 
as it is only the question of a name, since there is 
no common name for a juryman and a member of 
, the assembly that is properly applied to both. For 
the sake of distinction therefore let us call the 
combination of the two functions ‘ office’ without 
limitation. Accordingly we lay it down that 
those are citizens who ‘ participate in office ’ in this 
manner. 
Such more or less is the definition of ‘ citizen ’ (though for 
that would best fit with all of those to whom the democratic 
6 name is applied. But it must not be forgotten that phoraph ag 
things in the case of which the things to which must be 
they are related differ in kind, one of them being Suite 
primary, another one secondary and so on, either 
do not contain a common nature at all, as being 
what they are, or barely do so.2 Now we see 
that constitutions differ from one another in kind, 
and that some are subsequent and others prior; 
for erroneous and divergent forms are necessarily 
subsequent. to correct forms (in what sense we employ 
the terms ‘divergent’ of constitutions will appear 
later). Hence the citizen corresponding to each 
form of constitution will also necessarily be different. 
Therefore the definition of a citizen that we have 
given applies especially to citizenship in a democracy ; 
under other forms of government it may hold good, 
_ 7 but will not necessarily do so. For in some states 
there is no body of common citizens, and they do 
not have the custom of ‘a popular assembly but 
councils of specially convened members, and the 
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“Opilovras b€° pds Thy xphow modirny tov é€ 9 
dupor ep Torey Kal By Bazépou povoyv, olov 
maTpos 77] partpos, of d€ Kat Toor’ emt aAéov Cnrod- 
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25 57) Spilopeveny ToduTiKas kat (Taxéus,* drropotat 
TwWes TOV TplTOV exeivov a TéTapTov, mas éorat 
moXrizns. Topyias pév ody 6 Aecortivos, ra pev 
igws dmopav 7a 8 cipwvevdpuevos, fn Kabdmep 
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1 ot rov Coraes: rd» codd. 2 kal Ar. 
3 621: 6) codd. 4 rayews Camerarius, 








2 The negative is a conjectural insertion, ¢f. 1273 a 20. 
> Sicilian orator and nihilistic philosopher, visited Athens 
427 B.c. 
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office of trying law-suits goes by sections—for 
example at Sparta suits for breach of contract are 
tried by different ephors in different cases, while 
cases of homicide are tried by the ephors and doubt- 
less other suits by some other magistrate. The same 
method is not? followed at Carthage, where certain 

8 magistrates judge all the law-suits. But still, our 
definition of a citizen admits of correction. For 
under the other forms of constitution a member of 
the assembly and of a jury-court is not ‘an official’ 
without restriction, but an official defined according 
to his office ; either all of them or some among them 
are assigned deliberative and judicial duties either in 
all matters or in certain matters. What constitutes , 
a citizen is therefore clear from these considerations ; 
we now declare that one who has the right to par- 
ticipate in deliberative or judicial office is a citizen | 
of the state in which he has that right, and a state is 
a collection of such persons sufficiently aha! 
speaking broadly, to secure independence of life. | 

9 But in practice citizenship is limited to the child Citizenship 
of citizens on both sides, not on one side only seo hig 
that is, the child of a citizen father or of a citizen depend on 

descent ; 

mother; and other people carry this requirement 
further back, for example to the second or the third 
preceding generation or further. But given this as 
a practical and hasty definition, some people raise 
the difficulty, How will that ancestor three or four 
generations back have been a citizen? Gorgias ® of 
Leontini therefore, partly perhaps in genuine per- 
plexity but partly in jest, said that just as the ves- 
sels made by mortar-makers were mortars, so the 
citizens made by the magistrates were Larisaeans, 
since some of the magistrates were actually larisa- 
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1 Napioatomoro’s Camerarius. 2 Kal Richards. 
P 
3 olov <ods> Richards. 





* Larisa, a city in Thessaly, was famous for the manu- 
facture of a kind of kettle called a ‘ larisa.’ 

’ Tn 509 B.c. 

¢ The question, What is a state ? 1274 b 34. 
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makers.* But itis really a simple matter ; for if they 
possessed citizenship in the manner stated in our 
definition of a citizen, they were citizens—since it is 
clearly impossible to apply the qualification of de- 
scent from a citizen father or mother to the original 
colonizers or founders of a city. 
10 But perhaps a question rather arises about those but does 
who were admitted to citizenship when a revolution ae 
had taken place, for instance such a creation of reas 
citizens as that carried out ® at Athens by Cleisthenes destroy the 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, when he enrolled te"tity of 
in his tribes many resident aliens who had been 
foreigners or slaves. The dispute as to these is not 
about the fact of their citizenship, but whether they 
reccived it wrongly or rightly. Yet even as to this 
one might raise the further question, whether, if a 
man is not rightly a citizen, he is a citizen at all, 
as ‘ wrongly ’ means the same as ‘ not truly.” But 
we sometimes see officials governing wrongly, as to 
whom we shall not deny that they do govern, but 
shall say that they do not do it rightly, and a citizen 
is defined by a certain function of government (a 
citizen, as we said, is one who shares in such and 
such an office) ; therefore it is clear that even persons 
wrongly admitted to citizenship are to be pronounced 
to be citizens, although the question whether they 
are so rightly or not rightly is connected with the 
question that was propounded before.¢ For some 
persons raise the question, When is an occurrence the 
act of the state and when is it not? for example, 
when the government has been altered from oligarchy 
or tyranny todemocracy. Insuch circumstances some 
people claim that the new government should not dis- 
charge public debts, on the ground that the money 
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1 olxetds rws—rartrys, wore Richards, 
2 rov—dvOpwrovs secl. Susemihl. 





@ j.e, rods means both (1) ‘ city’ (and also ‘ citadel’) and 
(2) ‘ state,’ a collection of citizens ; ; and if the citizens divide 
and settle in two different ‘ cities * with different governments, 
they are clearly not the same ‘ state’ as before. 
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was borrowed by the tyrant and not by the state, 
and should repudiate many other similar claims also, 
because some forms of government rest upon force 
and are not aimed at the welfare of the community. 
If therefore some democracies also are governed in 
that manner, the acts of the authorities in their case 
can only be said to be the acts of the state in the 
same sense as the public acts emanating from an 
oligarchy or a tyranny are said to be. Akin to this 
controversy seems to ‘be the subject, What exactly is 
the principle on which we ought to pronounce a city 
to be the same city as it was before, or not the same 
but a different city? The most obvious mode of 
inquiring into this difficulty deals with place and 
people: the place and the people may have been 
divided, and some may have settled in one place, 
and some in another. In this form the question must 
be considered as easier of solution ; for, as “city” has 
several meanings, the inquiry so put is in a way 
not difficult. But it may similarly be asked, 
Suppose a set of men inhabit the same place, in what 
circumstances are we to consider their city to be a 
single city? Its unity clearly does not depend on 
the walls, for it would be possible to throw a single 
wall round the Peloponnesus ; and a case in point 
perhaps is Babylon, and any other city that has the 
circuit of a nation rather than of a city ; for it is said 
that when Babylon was captured a considerable part 
of the city was not aware of it three days later. But 
the consideration of this difficulty will be serviceable 
for another occasion, as the student of politics must 
not ignore the question, What is the most advantage- 
ous size for a city, and should its populations be of one 
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1276 a a A 
éper, Set pur) AavOdvew Tov ToATiKOY): dAAd THv 18 


~ ua # 
3% alta’ Katoixotvtwy tov adtdov TémoV, TéTEpOY 
J tee A ~ * 
éws av 7 TO yévos tabTo THY KaTOLKOUYTWY THY 
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La ~ 
plepopevwy Ta&v bé ywopévwy, wdomep Kal TOTA- 
pods ciafapev Adyew tods adrtods Kal Kpyvas 
Tas abtas Kalmep del Tob pev éemtywopevov vaparos 
Font 2 A 
40700 8 dae€idvros, 7) Tods pev avOpwmmous daréov 
s A 3 , A 
elvat tods abtods Sid Ti Tova’TyY airiay TH Se 
fr / ¢ 
1276b 7OAW érépav; elzep ydp éoTt Kowwvia tis 7 
mods, ote S€ Kowwria moATav ToATElas,” yuy- 
¢ ~ ‘ ~ 
vonevns eTépas TH cider Kai Siadepovons Tijs 
a / %. 4 
mortteias dvaykKatov elvar bd€erev dv kat THY wéAW 
oa A A Er A A 
belvat 1) THY adtiVy, WamEp ‘ye Kal yopor OTE pev 
x > / ~ 
KwpuKov OTe O€ TpayiKor ETepov elval dapev tear 
abrdv modAdkis avOpamwv évrwv, opolws Sé Kal 44 
~ ‘ 
macav G\Anv Kowwriay Kai atvleow érdpay av 
eldos Erepov 7} Tis ovvOéoews, oiovy dppoviay rev 
Ks ~ 06 ¢ La t Ae 3 nu ef. % A 
atitav Pldyywv érépav elvar Aéyopev® av été prev 
ag a iz 4 A MD ve >? 87; ~ mw + 
107 Adpios été S¢ Dpdytos. et 6% Tobrov exer Tov 
id 
TpoTov, pavepov dtr pdrtota AeKréov THv adriy 
- ’ x. f if ” x 
moAw els THv wodttetav Brérovtas: dvoua Sé Ka- 
tal 4 ~ ~ 
Aety erepov 7 Tabrov EEeaTt Kai THY abtav Kat- 
Ei A ¢ > 
otxovvtwy adrtiy Kal mdprav étépwv avOpurwr. 
bs 4 - a a” A , oe > 
et b€ Sikatov Stadvew 7 pry Seaddew dsrav eis 
ie / fA é e 4 / o 
érépav petaBdarAn moAureiav 7 7dAts, Adyos ErEpos. 
tha fot , > > 
Il. Taév 8é viv elpnpéevwy eyduerdy dorw eéme- 1 


-_ 
a 


1 rap dvOpémev Richards. 

2 wro\reia Congreve. 

3 \éyouer Alb.: déyouzev codd. (érépay ay elvar déyotmer P 
Newman). 
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13 race or of several? But are we to pronounce a city, 


where the same population inhabit the same place, 
to be the same city so long as the population are of 
the same race, in spite of the fact that all the time 
some are dying and others being born, just as it is 
our custom to say that a river or a spring is the same 
river or spring although one stream of water is always 
being added to it and another being withdrawn from 
it, or are we to say that though the people are the 
same people for the similar reason of continuity, yet 
the city is a different city ? For inasmuch as a state 
is a kind of partnership, and is in fact a partnership 
of citizens in a government, when the form of the 
government has been altered and is different it 
would appear to follow that the state is no longer the 
same state, just as we say that a chorus which on 
one occasion acts a comedy and on another a tragedy 
is a different chorus although it is often composed 


14 of the same persons, and similarly with any other 


1 


common whole or composite structure we say it is 
different if the form of its structure is different—for 
instance a musical tune consisting of the same notes 
we call a different tune if at one time it is played 
in the Dorian mode and at another in the Phrygian. 
Therefore if this is the case, it is clear that we must 
speak of a state as being the same state chiefly with 
regard to its constitution ; and it is possible for it to 
be called by the same or by a different designation 
both when its inhabitants are the same and when 
they are entirely different persons. But whether a 
state is or is not bound in justice to discharge its 
engagements when it has changed to a different 
constitution, is another subject. 

II. The next thing to consider after what has now 
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1276 b 
oKepacbae moTEpov THY avriy dperiy dvdpés 


ayabod Kai ToAtrov onovdsalov Yeréov 7} pty THY 
adriy. dAAa pay et ye TobTo Tuxey Sef Cnrjoews, 
20 Thy Too ToXérov Timw Twi ampéTov Anrréov. 
worTep odv 6 TAMTIp Els Tis THY Kowwvdy éeo7ly, 
ov7w Kal Tov woAdiTyy dapev. Tay dé TAWTIpwY 
Kattrep dvoproteay OvTwy THY Sdvaypeey (6 pev yap 
eoTw EpeTas, 6 b€é xuBepyyrys, 6 6 Sé mpepevs, 6 Ss 
aAgy Tw éxwy Touavray emwrupiay) Sijrov ws 6 
pev apiBéoraros éxdarou eyes idtos €orat Tis 
dperis, opotes d€ Kal Kowds Tes edappdcet méaow: 
7” yep ow7npia Tijs vauTtMas epyov éoriy abtav 
mavrev, TovTou yap exaoros Speyerat Tov TAWw- 
Tipev, opotws Towvuy Kat Tay Todirdy, Kaiep 2 
dvopotev ovTwr, i] owrnpla THs Kowwvias epyov 
80 éort, Kowenvia, & dor 7 mohereia., 510 THY aperny 
avayKkatoy efvat 706 moXirov mpos THY ToAtTElay. 
eizep obv €o7t mrAciw Todreias €ldy, SiAOV ws odK 
évdexeT at T00 omrovdatou woXirov piav dperiy 
elvae THY tehetay: TOV a ayabov dvSpa paper Kara, 
play apeTHy ebvae THY tTeAeiav.} OTe pev ovr 
f evdéxeTau mohirny évra omovdatov ph} KexTAoa 
vay apeTny waG? y omrovéatos avip, davepov. ob} 3 

py dddd Kal Kar’ aAdov tpérrov € €o7t Statopobvras 
emeMetv Tov adrov Adyov mept Tijs aplorns moAl- 
tetas. ef yap ddvvarov" ef dardvrey orrovdateay 
ovtwy eivar méAw, det 8 Exactov 70 Kal’ adtov 


w 
or 


ts 
a 


1 ov J—redelay TP!: om. cet. 
2 Suvardv Bernays. 





@ Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ possible’ 
see Additional Note on p. 275. 
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been said is the question whether we are to hold that Must a good 
‘ citizen bea 
the goodness of a good man is the same as that of cood man? 
a good citizen, or not the same. However, if this 
point really is to receive investigation, we must first 
\\ ascertain in some general outline what constitutes 
\ the excellence of a citizen. Now a citizen we pro- Not uncon- 
“nounced to be one sort of partner in a community, #2 ony: 
as is a sailor. And although sailors differ from each futae 
2 A 5 iffers 
other in function—one is an oarsman, another helms- under 
man, another look-out man, and another has some Shes 
other similar special designation—and so clearly the tions, 
most exact definition of their excellence will be 
special] to each, yet there will also be a common 
definition of excellence that will apply alike to all 
of them ; for security in navigation is the business 
of them all, since each of the sailors aims at that. 
‘Similarly therefore with the citizens, although they 
are dissimilar from one another, their business is the 
security of their community, and this community 
is the constitution, so that the goodness of a citizen 
must uecessarily be relative to the constitution 
jof the state. If therefore there are various forms 
of constitution, it is clear that there cannot be one 
|single goodness which is the perfect goodness of the 
| good citizen ; but when we speak of a good man we 
mean that he possesses one single goodness, perfect 
goodness. Hence it is manifestly possible to be a 
good citizen without possessing the goodness that 
3 constitutes a good man. Moreover it is also feasible .34 even 
to pursue the same topic by raising the question in in the 
another manner in relation to the best form of con- ‘rts an 
stitution. If it is impossible ¢ for a state to consist See 
entirely of good men, and if it is necessary for each are not 
person to perform well the work of his position, and °°4 ™*» 
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1276b 
40 €pyov bd movelv, robr0 o an dperiis, emrevdiy" 


advvarov opoiovs etvat mdvras tous moAiras, ovK 
1277 a av <in, pia dper) moditov Kat dv8pos ayaboo- Thy 
pev yap - Tob omovdaiov qoAtrou bet udow dmdpxew 
{otrw yap apiaryy dvaykatov eivar THY ToAw), Thy 
S€ Tod avdpos Tob dyabod dbvvaroy, «t uy) mAyTas 
sdvayKatoy ayalovs elvar tovs év TH amovdaia 
more modiras. ere éret €€ advopolwy % mddAus— 4 
Gore C@ov evOds ex puxis Kat odparos, Kal 
poxn €K Adyou kal opefews, Kal otkia ee avdpos 
at YEVALKOS Kal KT Hous” eK Seomdrou Kal dodAou, 
TOV avTov TpéToV Kal Téds &€ dmdvTwY Te TOUTWY 
10 Kal mpos Tovrous ef dM _dvopoicy ouvéornKkev 
etdav—, dvdyKn pa play elvar THY TY woduTay 
TmavToy dperiy, aarp ovde THY _XopeuTav Kkopu- 
paiov wat Tapacrdrov. Sidr peev Tolvuy amas 5 
ovx 7 abr, pavepov éx TovTwy: Gad’ dpa éorat 
TWds 7 avrt) dperr moAtiTou Te ovrovdalov wal 
avdpos omovdaiov; dacs 8%) Tov dpyovra Tov 
18 oTrovdaiov dyaldy eivat Kal Ppdvipov, Tov Sé TroAe- 
rikov avayKatov elvar dodrysov. Kal thy maidetay 
8 edOds érépay elvat A€yovai twes Tod apyovTos, 
womep Kal daivovrar of trav Bacwéwy vieis 
inmucy Kat mwoAcuiKny madevduevor, kal Ldpe- 
midns dyct 
20 py por ta Kou’, GAN dv more det, 
ws otedy twa apxovros maidelay. ei 5é 7 adr 6 


1 éredy TM: érecdy dé Pl: eel dé cet.: ewe Spengel. 
2 [xrfois] Bernays. 





« These words in the Greek are probably an interpolation. 
> Fragment 16, from Aeolus. 
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to do this springs from goodness, then because it is 
impossible for all the citizens to be alike, the good- 
ness of a good citizen would not be one and the same 
as the goodness of a good man; for all ought to 
possess the goodness of the good citizen (that is a 
hecessary condition of the state’s being the best 
possible), but it is impossible that all should possess 
the goodness of a good man, if it is not necessary that 
all the citizens in a good state should be good men. 
4 Again, since the state consists of unlike persons— ——o 
just as an animal (to take this instance first) consists have 
of soul and body, and a soul of reason and appetite, iferent 
and a household of husband and wife and [ownership 
involves]? master and slave, in the same manner 
a state consists of all of these persons and also of 
others of different classes in addition to these,— 
it necessarily follows that the goodness of all the 
citizens is not one and the same, just as among 
dancers the skill of a head dancer is not the same as 
that of a subordinate leader. It is clear then from 
these considerations that the goodness of a good 
citizen and that of a good man are not the same in 
general; but will the goodness of a good citizen of 
a particular sort be the same as that of a good man? 
Now we say that a good rulcr is virtuous and wise, Buta good 
and that a citizen taking part in politics must be wise. coer 
Also some people say that even the education of a man, 
ruler must be different, as indeed we see that the 
sons of kings are educated in horsemanship and 
military exercises, and Euripides says ° 


on 


No subtleties for me, but what the state 
Requireth— 


implying that there is a special education for a ruler. 
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12778 , oo» , syabod , 29 \ > a 
dpern dpxovrds te ayalod kal dvdpos dyafod, 
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20s otK émordyevos (SwiTns elvar. GAAd pyy7 
erawelrat ye 7o Svvacba dpyew Kal dpyeobat, 
Kal moAitov Boxe? mov' 4 dpery eivat To dvvacbat 
Kal dpyew Kal dpyecbar Kadds. ef ody Thy pév 
Tod ayabod dvd pos TiBepev dpxucny, 7H be rob 
moAtrou dpdeo, ovK dv ein dudw é érrawera Spotws. 
30 é7rel obv more Soxel? dudorepa,® Kal od tadra 
deiv tov dpyovra pavOdvew Kal 76v dpxyopevov, TOY 
5é modiryy dpddrep’ érictacbar Kal peréyew 
dudow, ... . Kdvreddev dv karidor tTis* €ote yap 
apy?) SconotiKy tadtyy Sé TH mepl TavayKaia 8 
A€youer, A moety éemiotacbat tov apyovr’ ovK 
> a 3 ‘ ~ ~ / A \ 
33 dvayxatov, adAAd xpiobat wadAov’ Oatepov Sé Kal 
> ~ ‘s A a A Z ‘ 
avipaTodades, Aéyw S€ Oarepov ro Sivacba Kat 
e cal A x 7 ta ? ui 
bmypereiv Tas Staxovexds mpakets. SovAov 8 cldn 
Teton Aéyouer, at Yap Epyaciat metous. By ey 
[Epos Karéxovow ob xepvijres: obrov & ciow, dorep 
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1 Soxet rov Jackson: Soxinov codd. 
% zoré Soxe? corruptum: dmodéyecGat de? Susemihl, 
3 Gugw érepa Bernays: érepa Coraes. 
4 Jacunam Susemihl. 
5 atvd Montecatinus. 





® Tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly, assassinated 370 B.c. 
> Some words seem to have been lost, conveying ‘ we must 
consider how this dual fitness can be acquired,’ or possibly 
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6, And if the goodness of a good ruler is the same as the 

‘ goodness of a good man, yet the person ruled is also 
a citizen, so that the goodness of a citizen in general 
will not be the same as that of a man, although that 
of a particular citizen will ; for goodness.as.aryleris 
not. the-same~as-goodness _as_a.citizen, and no doubt 
this is the reason why Jason @ said that whenever he 
was not tyrant he felt hungry, meaning that he did 

7 not know the art of being a private person. Another and must 
point is that we praise the ability to rule and to be jeamt to 
ruled, and it is doubtless held that the goodness of a ghey ae a 
citizen consists in ability both to rule and to be ruled ; 
well. If then we lay it down that the goodness of 
the good man is displayed in ruling, whereas that 
of the citizen is shown in both capacities, the two 
capacities cannot be equally laudable. Since there- 
fore both views are sometimes accepted, and it is 
thought that the ruler and the subject do not have 
to learn the same arts but that the citizen must know 
both arts and share in both capacities,... .» And 
it may be discerned from the following illustration : 

8 one form of authority is that of a master; by this 
we mean the exercise of authority in regard to the 
necessary work of the house, which it is not necessary 
for the master to know how to execute, but rather 
how to utilize ; the other capacity, I mean the ability 
actually to serve in these menial tasks, is indeed 
a slave’s quality. But we distinguish several kinds 
of slave, as their employments are several. One 
department belongs to the handicraftsmen, who as 
their name implies are the persons that live by their 
hands, a class that includes the mechanic artisan. 


considerably more. But the text at the beginning of the 
sentence is also corrupt. 
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2Q77b > bees 9 ~ € \ A 4 
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3 ~ Xv rol la ‘ wy A A 9 
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adrov (od yap ézv cupPaiver yivesOar zdv* pév 
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olov inmapyxeiv inmapynbevra, otpatnyety aTparn- 
ynbevta Kai tagtapyyjoavra Kal Aoyayjoavra. 810 
Kal Aéyerat Kal ztodTo Kadd@s, ws ove eoTw ev 
” A > i c ‘ 3 4 ‘ ce ¢ 
ap§au pt) apyfévra. rovTwy Sé aperi pev érépa, 10 
Sei Sé zov moXIityy Tov ayaldv éemicracbat Kal 
tA A La A m” . o s ‘\ 
15 SUvacGae Kat dpyeoOat Kai dpyew, Kai arn dper? 
moXitou, To THY THY eAevHepwv apxnv evictacBar 
3. >. > 2 A td ‘ A 3 ~ ” \ 
én’ apudotepa. Kat avdpos 57) dyalod dudw, Kat 
et €vepov eldos cwdpootvys Kai SiKatoodyns apyxt- 
~ ‘ A >’ we b 2. bé, be ~ 
Kis* Kal yap apyopévou pev eAeviépouv dé SiAov 
drt o8 pia av ein Tob dyalod dpery, ofov dixaio- 
20 ovvn, GAN etdn Eyovca Kal? & dp€e Kal dpferar, 
woTep avdpos Kal yuvatkos érépa cwdpoavyn Kal 
> / ta AY bay - ‘ bee. * a 
avdpeia (dau yap av eé€tval detAds ayv7)p €l OUTWS 
3 - ye BBS Gel \ Ad. 3 
avépetos ein WoTmep yun avdpeia, Kal yori) AdAos 
1 [dyabdy o86€ Tov] roderexdy [ovdée Tov wodlrqy] Thurot. 


2 rére pro rov bis Riese, dre Richards. 
3 @\Xos, GAados, dA\ws codd. inf.: éxédaeros Susemihl. 
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Hence in some states manual labourers were not 
admitted to office in old times. before the develop- 
9 ment of extreme democracy. The tasks of those who 
are under this form of authority therefore it is not 
proper for the good man or the man fit for citizen- 
ship or the good citizen to learn, except for his own 
private use occasionally (for then it ceases to be a 
case of the one party being master and the other 
slave). But there exists a form of authority by 
which a man rules over persons of the same race as 
himself, and free men (for that is how we describe 
political authority), and this the ruler should learn 
by being ruled, just as a man should command cavalry 
after having served as a trooper, command a regi- 
ment after having served in a regiment and been in 
command of a company and of a platoon. Hence 
there is much truth in the saying that it is impossible 
to become a good ruler without having been a subject. 
10 And although the goodness of a ruler and that of a 
subject are different, the good citizen must have the 
knowledge and the ability both to be ruled and to rule, 
and the merit of the good citizen consists in having 
a knowledge of the government of free men on both 
sides. And therefore both these virtues are char- 
acteristic of a good man, even if temperance and 
justice in a ruler are of a different kind from temper- 
ance and justice in a subject; for clearly a good 
man’s virtue, for example his justice, will not be one 
and the same when he is under government and when 
he is free, but it will be of different kinds, one fitting 
him to rule and one to be ruled, just as temperance sate and 
and courage are different in a man and in a woman @male 
(for a man would be thought a coward if he were only 
as brave as a brave woman, and a woman a chatterer 
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Kal olkovopia érépa. dvdpos Kal yuvaurds, Tob pep 
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Ilérepov pev ody % adr dpery dvdpos dyabob 
Kal moNérou omovdaiou 7), cre pa, Kal m&s  avry 
kal m@s érépa, davepov éx TovTwr. 

Ill. Thepi_ dé dv Trodiryy ere Aeimerai Tis Tay 
daropieiv ws aAnbas yap TOTEpoV modirns éorly 
@ Kowavely eeorw apis, q Kal Tovs _ Bavavoous 
Todiras Beréov; 3 oe pev ody Kat Tovrous Gerdéov ols 
pa) peéreoTw apxav, ovx olov Te mavTos elvat moNérov 
TH TowauTny cipeT iy, obTos yap monirns: ei de 

pndets TOV To.ovrewy monirys, ev rive pépet Jeréos 
EKAOTOS ;, ovdé yap perotKos ovde E€vos. 7} Sid ye 
robrov Tov Adyov ovdev dijgopev oupBatvew é aromov; 
ovdé yap ot dodAou Trav elpnpevesy obdev, ob ot 
ameAcvbepor. tobTo yep adn des, as ov mavras 
Geréov. moAiras @v avev ovK av iy mors, ezret 
ot8’ of matdes Woattws ToAtrat Kal of dvdpes, GAN 
ot pev amr@s ot 8 && daobécews': woAtrar pév 
yap etow, GAN’ aredeis. ev prev ovv Tots apyaiots 


1 éx mpocbécews Casaubon. 





@ Or perhaps ‘for the working-man is a citizen’: see 
Additional Note p. 275. 

» Or, with Casaubon’s probable correction of the Greek, 
‘only with a qualification.’ 
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POLITICS, III. 1m. 10—111. 2 


if she were only as modest as a good man ; since even 
the household functions of a man and of a woman 
are different—his business is to get and hers to keep). 
11 And practical wisdom alone of the virtues is a virtue 
peculiar to a ruler; for the other virtues seem to be 
necessary, alike for both subjects and rulers to possess, 
but meager ‘assuredly is not a subject’s virtue, but 
only oh opinion: the subject corresponds to the 
man who makes flutes and the ruler to the flute- 
player who uses them. 
The question whether the goodness of a good man 
is the same as that of a good citizen or different, and 
how they are the same and how different, is clear 
from these considerations. 
1 III. Butone of the difficulties as to what constitutes Therefore 
a citizen is still left. Is it truly the case that a citizen 2 Sorkivg 


classes not 
is a person who has the right to share office in the citizens in 


government, or are the working classes also to be ore ee 
counted citizens? If these persons also are to be [ty do not 
ce. 

counted who have no share in offices, it is not possible 
for every citizen to possess the invents virtue ; for 
the true citizen is the man capable of governing.? 
If on the other hand no one of the working people 
is a citizen, in what class are the various workers to 
be ranked ? for they are neither resident aliens nor 
foreigners. Or shall we say that so far as that argu- 
ment goes no inconsistency results? for slaves also 
are not in one of the classes mentioned, nor are freed- 

2men. Forit is true that not all the persons indispens- 
able for the existence of a state are to be deemed 
citizens, since even the sons of citizens are not 
citizens in the same sense as the adults: the latter 
are citizens in the full sense, the former only by 
presumption ’—they are citizens, but incomplete ones. 
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Richards. 
3 §a add. Newman (ér7 Richards). 





® The ill-expressed clause ‘ for what—clear ’ seems almost 
certainly to be an interpolation, 
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In ancient times in fact the artisan class in some 
states consisted of slaves or aliens, owing to which 
the great mass of artisans are so even now ; and the 
best-ordered state will not make an artisan a citizen. 
While if even the artisan is a citizen, then what we 
said to be the citizen’s virtue must not be said to 
belong to every citizen, nor merely be defined as the 
virtue of a free man, but will only belong to those 
3 who are released from menial occupations. Among 
menial occupations those who render such services to 
an individual are slaves, and those who do so for the 
community are artisans and hired labourers. The 
state of the case about them will be manifest from 
what follows when we consider it a little further{, for 
what has been said when made known itself makes it 
clear].¢ As there are several forms of constitution, 
it follows that there are several kinds of citizen, and 
especially of the citizen in a subject position ; hence 
under one form of constitution citizenship will 
necessarily extend to the artisan and the hired 
labourer, while under other forms this is impossible, 
for instance in any constitution that is of the form 
entitled aristocratic and in which the honours are 
bestowed according to goodness and to merit, since 
a person living a life of manual toil or as a hired 
labourer cannot practise the pursuits in which good- 
4ness is exercised. In oligarchies on the other hand, 
though it is impossible for a hired labourer to be a 
citizen (since admission to office of various grades is 
based on high property-assessments), it is possible 
for an artisan; for even the general mass of the 
craftsmen are rich. At Thebes there was a law that 
no one who had not kept out of trade for the last ten 
years might be admitted to office. But under many 
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1 §) Susemihl: 6’ codd. 
2 éoriv hic Welldon, post cvvoxotvrev codd. 





@ Jliad ix. 648, xvi. 59. 
> The mss. give ‘ But where such exclusion is disguised, it 
(this concealment) is for the purpose of deceiving’ etc. 
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constitutions the law draws recruits even from 
foreigners ; for in some democracies the son of a 

5 citizen-mother is a citizen, and the same rule holds 
good as to base-born sons in many places. Neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as such persons are adopted as citizens 
owing to a lack of citizens of legitimate birth (for 
legislation of this kind is resorted to because of 
under-population), when a state becomes well off for 
numbers it gradually divests itself first of the sons of 
a slave father or mother, then of those whose mothers 
only were citizens, and finally only allows citizenship 

6 to the children of citizens on both sides. These facts 
then show that there are various kinds of citizen, and 
that a citizen in the fullest sense means the man who 
shares in the honours of the state, as is implied in 
the verse of Homer #: 

Like to some alien settler without honour,— 
since a native not admitted to a share in the public 
honours is like an alien domiciled in the land. But 
in some places this exclusion is disguised, for the 
purpose of deceiving those who are a part of the 
population.® 

The answer therefore to the question, Is the 
goodness that makes a good man to be deemed 
, the same as that which makes a worthy citizen, or 
different ? is now clear from what has been said: in 
one form of state the good man and the good citizen 
, are the same, but in another they are different, 
and also in the former case it is not every citizen 
but only the statesman, the man who controls or_is 
competent to control, singly or with colleagues, 
the administration of the commonwealth, that is 
essentially also a good man. 
1 IV. And since these points have been determined, 
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the next question to be considered is whether we are to Constitu- 
lay it down that there is only one form of constitution G3\Snea. 
or several, and if several, what they are and how 

many and what are the differences between them. 

Now a constitution is the ordering of a state in respect 

of its various magistracies, and especially the magis- 

tracy that is supreme over all matters. For the They vary 
government is everywhere supreme over the state pean 
and the constitution is the government. I mean that sovereign. 
in democratic states for example the people are 
supreme, but in oligarchies on the contrary the few 

are; and we say that they have a different constitu- 

tion. And we shall use the same language about the 

other forms of government also. 

We have therefore to determine first the funda- 
mental points, what is the object for which a state 
exists and how many different kinds of system there 
are for governing mankind and for controlling the 
common life. 

Now it has been said in our first disecourses,? in The true 
which we determined the principles concerning house- pect of 
hold management and the control of slaves, that man is the 
is by nature a political animal; and so even when men coatual 

have no necd of assistance from each other they none of its 
3 the less desire tolive together. At the same time they Sac 

are also brought together by common interest, so far 

as each achieves a share of the good life. The good life 

then is the chief aim of socicty, both collectively for 

all its members and individually ; but they also come 

together and maintain the political partnership for 

the sake of life merely, for doubtless there is some 

element of value containcd even in the mere state 

of being alive, provided that there is not too great 

an excess on the side of the hardships of life, and it 
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1 xai—mdons seclusit, 4v—olkovouixiy suspexit Susemihl. 


* Mentioned at 1323 a 22 (and also six times in other 
books) ; they are there appealed to for the tripartite classifica- 
tion of foods which in Ethics 1098 b 12 is ascribed to ‘ current 
opinion of long standing and generally accepted by students 
of philosophy.’ The term may there predenote doctrines 
not peculiar to the Peripatetic school. 
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is clear that the mass of mankind cling to life at the 
cost of enduring much suffering, which shows that 
life contains some measure of well-being and of 
sweetness in its essential nature. 
4 And again, the several recognized varieties of Varieties of 
. . ., authority in 
government can easily be defined; in fact we private lite, 
frequently discuss them in our external discourses.* 
The authority of a master over a slave, although in 
truth when both master and slave are designed by 
nature for their positions their interests are the 
same, nevertheless governs in the greater degree 
with a view to the interest of the master, but in- 
cidentally with a view to that of the slave, for if the 
slave deteriorates the position of the master cannot 
be saved from injury. Authority over children and 
wife [and over the whole household, which we call 
the art of household management ] is exercised 
either in the interest of those ruled or for some 
common interest of both parties,—essentially, in 
the interest of the ruled, as we see that the other 
arts also, like medicine and athletic training, are 
pursued in the interest of the persons upon whom 
they are practised, although incidentally they may 
also be in the interest of the practitioners themselves ; 
for nothing prevents the trainer from being on 
occasions himself also one of the persons in training, 
just as the pilot is always a member of the crew; so 
although the trainer or pilot studies the good of 
those under his authority, when he himself also 
becomes one among them he incidentally shares the 
benefit, for the pilot is a sailor in the ship and the 
trainer can become one of the persons in training 


on 


> Aristotle can hardly have written this clause, as it in- 
cludes mastership over slaves. 
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6 under his own direction. Hence in regard to the 
political offices also, when the state is constituted 
on the principle of equality and of similarity between 
the citizens, these claim to hold office by turn—in 
earlier times, under the natural system, claiming 
to do public services in turn, and for somebody in 
return to look after their own welfare just as previ- 
ously they looked after his interest when in office 
themselves ; but nowadays owing to the benefits 
to be got from public sources and from holding office 
people wish to be in office continuously, just as if it 
were the case that those in office although sickly 
people always enjoyed good health—in which case 
office would no doubt be much run after by invalids. 

7; It is clear then that those constitutions that aim 
jat the common advantage are in effect rightly framed 
jin accordance with absolute justice, while those that 
aim at the rulers’ own advantage only are faulty, 
| and are all of them deviations from the right con- 

| stitutions ; for they have an element of despotism, 

\ whereas a city is a partnership of free men. 

These matters haying been determined the next constitu. 
step is to consider how many forms of constitution #2. 


classified by 
there are and what they are; and first to study the number 


the right forms of constitution, since the deviations nee 
will also become manifest when these are defined. 4, and 
. « : . , y its 

1 V. But inasmuch as ‘ constitution’ means the same selésh or 
as “ government,’ and the government is the supreme Unsellish 
power in the state, and this must be either a single ~ 
ruler or a few or the mass of the citizens, in cases 
when the one or the few or the many govern with an 
eye to the common interest, these constitutions must 
necessarily be right ones, while those administered 
with an eye to the private interest of either the one 
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1 <u> peréxovras Bernays. 
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or the few or the multitude are deviations. For 
either we must not say that those who are part of 
the state are citizens, or those who are part of the 
state must share in the advantage of membership. 
2 Our customary designation for a monarchy that aims 
at the common advantage is ‘kingship’; for a 
government of more than one yet only a few ‘ aristo- 
cracy ’ (either because the best men rule or because 
they rule with a view to what is best for the state 
and for its members); while when the multitude 
govern the state with a view to the common advan- 
tage, it is called by the name common to all the forms 
3 of constitution, ‘ constitutional government.’ (And 
this comes about reasonably, since although it is 
possible for one man or a few to excel in virtue, when 
the number is larger it becomes difficult for them 
to possess perfect excellence in respect of every 
form of virtue, but they can best excel in military 
valour, for this is found with numbers; and therefore 
with this form of constitution the class that fights 
for the state in war is the most powerful, and it is 
those who possess arms who are admitted to the 
4 government.) Deviations from the constitutions 
mentioned are tyranny corresponding to kingship. 
oligarchy to aristocracy, and democracy to constitu- 
tional government; for tyranny is monarchy ruling 
in the interest of the monarch, oligarchy government 
in the interest of the rich, democracy government in 
the interest of the poor, and none of these forms 
governs with regard to the profit of the community. 

But it is necessary to say at a little greater Oligarchy 
length what each of these constitutions is; for the ee 
question involves certain difficulties, and it is the essentially 
special mark of one who studies any subject philo- eee 
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1 Schneider: cupSaiver, “u codd. 

2 «av ef Susemihl: «dv codd. 3 rhv ev ed.: év codd. 

* i.e. it would be absurd to term government by the people 
democracy if the people happened to be very ric hh, or govern- 
ment by a few oligarchy if the few were poor and the many 
whom they governed rich. 
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sophically, and not solely with regard to its practical ments of 
. : the rich 
aspect, that he does not overlook or omit any point, ana poor, 
5but brings to light the truth about each. Now notof the 
tyranny, as has been said, is monarchy exerting many. 
despotic power over the political community ; 
oligarchy is when the control of the government is 
in the hands of those that own the properties ; 
democracy is when on the contrary it is in the hands 
of those that do not possess much property, but are 
poor. A first difficulty is with regard to the defini- 
tion. Ifthe majority of the citizens were wealthy 
and were in control of the state, yet when the multi- 
tude is in power it is a democracy, and similarly, to 
take the other case, if it were to occur somewhere 
that the poor were fewer than the rich but were 
stronger than they and accordingly were in control 
of the government, yet where a small number is in 
control it is said to be an oligarchy, then it would 
seem that our definition of the forms of constitution 
6 was not a good one.? And once again, if one assumed 
the combination of small numbers with wealth and 
of multitude with poverty, and named the constitu- 
tions thus—one in which the rich being few in number 
hold the offices, oligarchy : one in which the poor 
being many in number hold the offices, democracy, 
—this involves another difficulty. What names are 
we to give to the constitutions just described—the 
one in which there are more rich and the one in 
which the poor are the fewer, and these control their 
respective governments—if there exists no other 
7 form of constitution beside those mentioned > The 
argument therefore seems to make it clear that for 
few or many to have power is an accidental feature 
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of oligarchies in the one case and democracies in the 
other, due to the fact that the rich are few and the 
poor are many everywhere (so that it is not really 
the case that the points mentioned constitute a 
specific difference), but that the real thing in which 
democracy and oligarchy differ from each other is 
poverty and wealth; and it necessarily follows that 
wherever the rulers owe their power to wealth, 
whether they be a minority or a majority, this is an 
oligarchy, and when the poor rule, it is a democracy, 
although it does accidentally happen, as we said, 
that where the rulers hold power by wealth they are 
few and where they hold power by poverty they are 
many, because few men are rich but all men possess 
freedom, and wealth and freedom are the grounds 
on which the two classes lay claim to the government. 

8 And first we must ascertain what are stated to be The 

Ha aa 5 distribution 
the determining qualities of oligarchy and democracy, of power. 
and what is the principle of justice under the one form Justice is 
> not the 

of government and under the other. For all men lay equality of 
hold on justice of some sort, but they only advance uae 
to a certain point, and do not express the principle 
of absolute justice in its entirety. For instance, it is 
thought that justice is equality, and so it is, though 
not for everybody but only for those who are equals ; 
and it is thought that inequality is just, for so indeed 
it is, though not for everybody, but for those who are 
unequal; but these partisans strip away the qualifica- 
tion of the persons concerned, and judge badly. And 
the cause of this is that they are themselves concerned 
in the decision, and perhaps most men are bad judges 

9 when their own interests are in question. Hence 
inasmuch as ‘just’ means just for certain persons, 
and it is divided in the same way in relation to the 
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1 pouifover <ro> Spengel. 
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things to be distributed and the persons that receive 
them, as has been said before in Fthics,2 the two 
parties agree as to what constitutes equality in the 
thing, but dispute as to what constitutes equality in 
the person, chiefly for the reason just now stated, 
because men are bad judges where they themselves 
are concerned, but also, inasmuch as both parties 
put forward a plea that is just up to a certain point, 
they think that what they say is absolutely just. For 
the one side think that if they are unequal in some 
respects, for instance in wealth, they are entirely 
unequal, and the other side think that if they are 
equal in some respects, for instance in freedom, they 
are entirely equal. But the most important thing 
they do not mention. If men formed the community 
and came together for the sake of wealth, their share 
in the state is proportionate to their share in the 
property, so that the argument of the champions of 
oligarchy would appear to be valid—namely that in 
a partnership with a capital of 100 minae ® it would 
not be just for the man who contributed one mina to 
have a share whether of the principal or of the profits 
aceruing equal to the share of the man who supplied 
the whole of the remainder ; but if on the other hand 
the state was formed not for the sake of life only but 
rather for the good life (for otherwise a collection of 
slaves or of lower animals would be a state, but as it 
is, it is not a state, because slaves © and animals have 
no share in well-being or in purposive life), and if its 
object is not military alliance for defence against 
injury by anybody, and it does not exist for the 


¢ See 1260 a 192, and V.E. x. vi., 1177 a 8, ‘but no one allows 


‘a slave any measure of happiness, any more than a life of 


his own.’ 
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@ The sentence here breaks off ; the inference that should 
have formed its conclusion is given in § 15. 

> Probably a pupil of Gorgias, see 1275 b 26 n. 
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sake of trade and of business relations ?—for if so, 
Etruscans and Carthaginians and all the people that 
have commercial relations with one another would 
be virtually citizens of a single state; at all events 
they have agreements about imports and covenants 
as to abstaining from dishonesty and treaties of 
alliance for mutual defence ; but they do not have 
officials common to them all appointed to enforce 
these covenants, but different officials with either 
party, nor yet does either party take any concern 
as to the proper moral character of the other, nor 
attempt to secure that nobody in the states under 
the covenant shall be dishonest or in any way immoral, 
but only that they shall not commit any wrong 
against each other. All those on the other hand who 
are concerned about good government do take civic 
virtue and vice into their purview. Thus it is also 
clear that any state that is truly so called and is not 
a state merely in name must pay attention to virtue ; 
for otherwise the community becomes merely an 
alliance, differing only in locality from the other 
alliances, those of allies that live apart. And the 
law is a covenant or, in the phrase of the sophist 
Lycophron,’ a guarantee of men’s just claims on one 
another, but it is not designed to make the citizens 
virtuous and just. And that this is how the matter 
stands is manifest. For if one were actually to bring 
the sites of two cities together into one, so that the 
city-walls of Megara and those of Corinth were con- 
tiguous, even so they would not be one city; nor 
would they if they enacted rights of intermarriage 
with each other, although intermarriage between 
citizens is one of the elements of community which are 
characteristic of states. And similarly even if certain 
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people lived in separate places yet not so far apart 
as not to have intercourse, but had laws to prevent 
their wronging one another in their interchange of 
products—for instance, if one man were a carpenter, 
another a farmer, another a shoemaker and another 
something else of the kind,—and the whole population 
numbered ten thousand, but nevertheless they had no 
mutual dealings in anything else except such things 
as exchange of commodities and military alliance, 
13 even then this would still not be a state. What then 
exactly is the reason for this? for clearly it is not 
because their intercourse is from a distance ; since 
even if they came together for intercourse of this 
sort (each nevertheless using his individual house as 
a city) and for one another’s military aid against 
wrongful aggressors only, as under a defensive alli- 
ance, not even then would they seem to those who 
consider the matter carefully to constitute a state, if 
they associated on the same footing when they came 
together as they did when they were apart. It is 
manifest therefore that a state is not merely the 
sharing of a common locality for the purpose of 
preventing mutual injury and exchanging goods. 
These are necessary pre-conditions of a state’s exist- 
ence, yet nevertheless, even if all these conditions” 
are present, that does not therefore make a state, 
but a state is a partnership of families and of clans 
in living well, and its object is a full and independent 
14 life. At the same time this will not be realized unless 
the partners do inhabit one and the same locality 
and practise intermarriage ; this indced is the reason 
why family relationships have arisen throughout the 
states, and brotherhoods and clubs for sacrificial rites 
and social recreations. But such organization is pro- 
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duced by the feeling of friendship, for friendship is 
the motive of social life ; therefore, while the object 
of a state is the good life, these things are means to 
that end. And a state is the partnership of clans and 
villages in a full and independent life, which in our 
view constitutes a happy and noble life ; the political 
fellowship must therefore be deemed to exist for Therefore 


a! . the absolute 
the sake of noble actions, not merely for living in right to 


5common. Hence those who contribute most to such Power is 
fellowship have a larger part in the state than those contribute 


who are their equals or superiors in freedom and birth {2,"° #° 


but not their equals in civic virtue, or than those who 
surpass them in wealth but are surpassed by them 
in virtue. 

It is therefore clear from what has been said that 
all those who dispute about the forms of constitution 
assert a part of the just principle. 

1 VI. But it is a matter of question what ought to be In practice 
the sovereign power in the state. Clearly it must sovereignty 
be either the multitude, or the rich, or the good, or He? Al 
the one man who is best of all, or a tyrant. But all questioned. 
of these arrangements appear to involve disagree- 
able consequences. For instance, if the poor take 
advantage of their greater numbers to divide up the 
property of the rich, is not this unjust? No, it may 
be said, for it was a resolution made by the supreme 
authority in just form. Then what must be pro- 
nounced to be the extreme of injustice ? And again, 
when everybody is taken into account, suppose the 
majority share out among themselves the property 
of the minority, it is manifest that they are destroy- 
ing the state ; but assuredly virtue does not destroy 
its possessor, and justice is not destructive of the 
state, so that it is clear that this principle also cannot 
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1281 b yap ToAAovs, av EKQOTOS éoTtv ov omovoatos 
Sh Ne: o 2 G , +2 Hy 
avip, duws évdéyerar auveAddvras elvar Bedrious 


oo 
a 


1 Richards: 7a xrjpara d@apovra.codd. 
2 av ed Adyer@u Richards. 3 drodoyiay Wilamowitz. 





* ‘Technical term for disfranchisement and loss of civic rights. 
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2be just. Also it follows from it that all the actions 
done by a tyrant are just, for his use of force is based 
upon superior strength, as is the compulsion exerted 
by the multitude against the rich. But is it just that 
the minority and the rich should rule? Suppose 
therefore they also act in the same way and plunder 
and take away the property of the multitude, is this 
just? If it is, so also is the plunder of the rich by 
the multitude. It is clear therefore that all these 

3 things are bad and not just. But ought the good to 
rule, and be in control of all classes? If so, then it 
follows that all the other classes will be dishonoured,? 
if they are not honoured by holding the offices of 
government ; for we speak of oflices as honours, and 
if the same persons are always in office the rest must 
necessarily be excluded from honour. But is it 
better for the most virtuous individual to be the 
ruler? But that is still more oligarchical, for the 
people excluded from honour will be more numerous. 
But perhaps some one would say that in any case it 
is a bad thing for a human being, having in his soul 
the passions that are the attributes of humanity, to be 
sovereign, and not the law. Suppose therefore that 
law is sovereign, but law of an oligarchic or demo- 
cratic nature, what difference will it make as regards 
the difficulties that have been raised ? for the results 
described before will come about just the same. 

Most of these points therefore must be discussed on 

4 another occasion ; but the view that it is more proper Qualified 
for the multitude to be sovereign than the few of {Pi2s" a 
greatest virtue might be thought to be explicable, democracy. 
and to raise some difficulty “but probably to be 
true. For it is possible that the many, though 
not individually good men, yet when they come 
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” ~ f St A A “5 6 A A 
15 €xew Tob yeypappevov Tovdl péev tov ddbadpdv 
érépov dé Tivos erepov pecpiov. ef prev odv Trepl 
mavra Shuov Kal wept wav TARVOS evddyerar TavTHV 
4 5 “~ ~ Vv 4 TAe 
elva THY Stadopay Ta&v ToAAGY mpds Tovs ddiyous 
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1 xal dorep yiverbat ouwenOeiv ofov éva Richards. 
2 écaoro Thurot. 
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together may be better, not individually but collec- 
tively, than those who are so, just as public dinners 
to which many contribute are better than those 
supplied at one man’s cost; for where there are 
many, each individual, it may be argued, has some 
portion of virtue and wisdom, and when they have 
come together, just as the multitude becomes a 
single man with many feet and many hands and 
many senses, so also it becomes one personality as 
regards the moral and intellectual faculties. ‘This 
is why the general public is a better judge of the 
works of music and those of the poets, because 
different men can judge a different part of the 
6 performance, and all of them all of it. But the 
superiority of good men over the mass of men in- 
dividually, like that of handsome men, so it is said, 
over plain men and of the works of the painter’s art 
over the real objects, really consists in this, that a 
number of scattered good points have been collected 
together into one example; since if the features 
be taken separately, the eye of one real person is 
more beautiful than that of the man in the picture, 
and some other feature of somebody else. It is not 
indeed clear whether this collective superiority of 
the many compared with the few good men can 
possibly exist in regard to every democracy and 
every multitude, and perhaps it may be urged that 
it is manifestly impossible in the case of some—for 
the same argument would also apply to animals, yet 
what difference is there, practically, between some 
multitudes and animals ?—but nothing prevents what 
has been said from being true about some particular 
6 multitude. One might therefore employ these con- 
siderations to solve not only the previously stated 
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1 avdy«n Rassow: av codd. 
= dnl re <ratra atrobs Kat éri> Wilamowitz. 





¢ Probably words meaning ‘ these functions and to’ have 
fallen out, 
® ie, especially, bran mixed with pure flour. 
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difficulty but also the related question, over what 
matters is the authority of the freemen, the mass of 
the citizens, to extend (using that expression to 
denote those who are not rich nor possessed of any 
distinguishing excellence at all)? For it is not safe 
for them to participate in the highest offices (for 
injustice and folly would inevitably cause them to 
act unjustly in some things and to make mistakes in 
others), but yet not to admit them and for them not 
to participate is an alarming situation, for when there 
are a number of persons without political honours and 
in poverty, the city then is bound to be full of enemies. 
| It remains therefore for them to share the delibera- 
{tive and judicial functions. For this reason Solon 
and certain other lawgivers appoint the common 
citizens to? the election of the magistrates and the 
function of calling them to andit, although they do 
not allow them to hold office singly. For all when 
assembled together have sufficient discernment, and 
by mingling with the better class are of benefit to 
the state, just as impure food mixed with what is 
pure ® makes the whole more nourishing than the 
small amount of pure food alone ; but separately the 
8 individual is immature in judgement. This arrange- 
ment of the constitution is however open to question The people 
in the first place on the ground that it might be held P%%..,.. 
that the best man to judge which physician has given wisdom and 
the right treatment is the man that is himself capable ™ aa 
of treating and curing the patient of his present 
disease, ae this is the man who is himself a physician; 
and that this is the case similarly with regard to 
the other arts and crafts. Hence just as a court 
of physicians must judge the work of a physician, 
so also all other practitioners ought to be called 
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@ See § 4, 
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to account before their fellows. But ‘ physician’ 
means both the ordinary practitioner, and the master 
of the craft, and thirdly, the man who has studied 
medicine as part of his general education (for in 
almost all the arts there are some such students, and 
we assign the right of judgement just as much to 
9 cultivated amateurs as to experts). Further the 
same might be thought to hold good also of the 
election of officials, for to elect rightly is a task for 
experts—for example, it is for experts in the science 
of mensuration to elect a land-surveyor and for 
experts in navigation to choose a pilot; for even 
though in some occupations and arts some laymen 
also have a voice in appointments, yet they certainly 
do not have more voice than the experts. Hence 
according to this argument the masses should not 
be put in control over either the election of magis- 
10 trates or their audit. But perhaps this statement | 
is not entirely correct, both for the reason stated 
above,’ in case the populace is not of too slavish a 
character (for although each individual separately 
will be a worse judge than the experts, the whole of 
them assembled together will be better or at least 
as good judges), and also because about some things 
the man who made them would not be the only nor 
the best judge, in the case of professionals whose 
products come within the knowledge of laymen also: 
to judge a house, for instance, does not belong only 
to the man who built it, but in fact the man who uses 
the house (that is, the householder) will be an even 
better judge of it, and a steersman judges a rudder 
better than a carpenter, and the diner judges a 
banquet better than the cook. as 
This difficulty then might perhaps be thought to be 
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1 [udprov] ? Hichards. 





@ Viz. that under any plan some hardships will result, § 1. 
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N satisfactorily solved in this way. But there is another ana ape 
one connected with it: it is thought to be absurd 2oP5 cect 
that the base should be in control over more important 3nd control 
matters than the respectable ; but the audits and imenitteatee 
elections of magistrates are a very important matter, 
yet in some constitutions, as has been said, they are 
assigned to the common people, for all such matters 
are under the control of the assembly, yet persons 
of a low property-assessment and of any age take 
part in the assembly and the council and sit on juries, 
whereas treasury officials, generals and the holders 
of the highest magistracies are drawn from among 

12 persons of large property. Now this difficulty also 
may be solved in a similar way ; for perhaps these 
regulations also are sound, since it is not the individual 
juryman or councillor or member of the assembly in 
whom authority rests, but the court, the council and 
the people, while each of the individuals named (I 
mean the councillor, the members of assembly and 
the juryman) is a part of those bodies. Hence justly 
the multitude is sovereign in greater matters. for the 
popular assembly, the council and the jury-court are 
formed of a number of people, and also the assessed 
property of all these members collectively is more than 
that of the magistrates holding great offices individu- 
ally or in small groups. 

13 Let these points therefore be decided in this vut the 
manner. But the difficulty first mentioned? proves pene nee 
nothing else so clearly as that it is proper for the laws by good 
when rightly laid down to be sovereign, while the has 
ruler or rulers in office should have supreme powers 
over matters as to which the laws are quite unable to 
pronounce with precision because of the difficulty of 
making a general rule to cover all cases. We have 
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+ duo Bernays: d\dAa codd., d\\a yap . . » Gdixous post 12 
vouous Congreve. 2 §¢ 76 Susemihl: 6¢ codd. 
3 6y Immisch: 6é codd. 4 ef <xal>? ed. 





@ See 1281 a 36. 

» Probably this clause should stand after the next, ‘though 
—constitution’ (which will be a parenthesis), and should run 
‘but <the difficulty is there> for necessarily—states.’ 

¢ 'The usual rendering is ‘ perverted,’ but the Greek term 
is more neutral. 
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not however yet ascertained at all what particular 
character a code of laws correctly laid down ought to 
possess, but the difficulty raised at the start® still 
remains ;° for necessarily the laws are good or bad, 
just or unjust, simultaneously with and similarly to the 
constitutions of states (though of course it is obvious 
that the laws are bound to be adapted to the 
constitution) ; yet if so, it is clear that the laws 
in conformity with the correct constitutions must 
necessarily be just and those in conformity with the 
divergent ¢ forms of constitution unjust. 

1 VII. ¢ And inasmuch as in all the sciences and arts Claims to 
the End is a good, and the greatest good and good ffty: °° 
in the highest degree in the most authoritative went 
of all, which is the political faculty, and the good aad abo 
in the political field, that is, the general advantage, 94 virtue 5 
is justice, it is therefore thought by all men that 
justice is some sort of equality, and up to a certain 
point at all events they agree with the philosophical 
discourses in which conclusions have been reached 
about questions of ethics ¢; for justice is a quality 
of a thing in relation to persons,’ and they hold that 
for persons that are equal the thing must be equal. 

But equality in what characteristics does this mean, 
and inequality in what? This must be made clear, 
since this too raises a difficulty, and calls for political 

2 philosophy. For perhaps someone might say that the 
offices of state ought to be distributed unequally 
according to superiority in every good quality, even 
if the candidates in all other respects did not differ 


@ What follows 1s a summary of Vicomachean Ethics, 
Tide. acs * See also V.E. V. ce. iii. 

/ Literally, ‘the just is (a just) something and (something 
just) for somebody.’ 
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1 <@5E> Stagddpovew ? ed. 
2 évauthdov Ingram: xaddv Richards. 


= brrepexew <évdéxerat> ? Susemihl (<el> kai wAetov vaepéxe 
dws aperi) peyéOous Bernay s). 
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at all but were exactly alike, because men that are 
different? have different rights and merits. Yet if 
this is true, those who are superior in complexion or 
stature or any good quality will have an advantage 
in respect of politicalrights. But surely the error here 
is obvious, and it comes out clearly if we consider the 
other sciences and faculties. Among flute-players 
equally good at their art it is not proper to give an 
advantage in respect of the flutes to those of better 
birth, for they will not play any better, but it is 
the superior performers who ought to be given the 
3 superiorinstruments. And if our meaning is not yet 
plain, it will become still clearer when we have carried 
the matter further. Suppose someone is superior in 
playing the flute but much inferior in birth or in good 
looks, then, even granting that each of these things— 
birth and beauty—is a greater good than ability to 
play the flute, and even though they surpass flute- 
playing proportionately more than the best flute- 
player surpasses the others in flute-playing, even so 
the best flute-player ought to be given the outstand- 
ingly good flutes; for otherwise superiority both 
in wealth and in birth ought to contribute to the 
excellence of the performance, but they do not do 
4 so at all. Moreover on this theory every good thing 
would be commensurable with every other. For if 
to be of some particular height gave more claim, 
then height in general would be in competition with 
wealth and with free birth; therefore if A excels 
in height more than B does in virtue, and speaking 
generally size gives more superiority than virtue,? 


¢ i.e. different in some good quality. 
> Perhaps we should rewrite the Greek to give ‘ even though 
speaking generally virtue gives more superiority than size.’ 
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uv) ToUTWW Suagopa AapBaver Ti THe arn” eg 
18 aby 7bdus ovvéoTnKev, ev TovTOLS avayKatov Trouet- 
ofa tHv dudiofyryow. Sidmep evAdyws avre- 
mowbrras THS TYyLHs ot ebyevets Kai eAedHepor Kat 
mAovatou Set yap cAevbepous r elvan Kal Tipnpa 
pépovras, ov yap dv ein woAts ef dmrépev mdvrov, 
woTrep ob” éx dSovAwy. dAAG pay el Sef TOUTWY, 
29 OfjAov Ore Kal Stkaloovvyns Kal THs mToATUKAS® 
dperfs, ovd€ yap dvev rovtwv olxeicba. adédw 
duvarov: wAjy dvev pev TOV apoTépwv ddvvarov 

elvat mohw, dvev 6€ Tourwy otxetabat Karas. 
ITpos peep oy ro Tédw Elva Sdferev av a mdvra 
h eva ye ToUTw opbas dpdroByrety, mpos peevrot 
25 Cony ayabny H qawdeia Kal 7 dpern pddora 
Suxatcos av dudioBnroinoav, abdrep elpyrat kal 
mpdrepov. évet © ovre mdvre toov eyew* Set 
tovs isovs év Te pedvov dvras ore dyvicov Tovs 
avioous Kal? év, dvdyKn maoas elvar Tas TowavTas 
moditeias mapekBdoeis. elpnrat pev odv Kal mpd- 
so Tepov oTt StadtoBytobo. tpdmov Twa SiKaiws 


1 [uéyeGos|] Susemihl: dyaov ? Newman. 
2 rogoide <rdovTov> Richards. 
3 rokeuxhs codd. plerique. 
4 cuerréxerr Wallies. 





* Doubtless the author meant the other way round, ‘ for 
the slow having less and the fast more political power.’ 
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all things would be commensurable ; for if such-and- 
such an amount of one thing is better than such-and- 
such an amount of another, it is clear that such-and- 
such an amount of the one is equal to that amount of 
5 another. But since this is impossible, it is clear that 
in politics with good reason men do not claim a right to 
office on the ground of inequality of every kind—if one 
set of men are slow runners and another fast, this is 
no good ground for the one set having more and the 
other less ¢ political power, but the latter’s superiority 
receives its honour in athletic contests; but the 
claim to office must necessarily be based on superiority 
in those things which go to the making of the state. 
Hence it is reasonable for the well- born, free and 
wealthy to lay claim to honour; for there must be 
free men and tax-payers, since a state consisting 
entirely of poor men would not be a state, any more 
6 than one consisting of slaves. But then, gr granting 
there is need of these, it is clear that there is also 
need of justice and civic virtue, for these are also 
indispensable in the administration of a state; except 
that wealth and freedom are indispensable for a 
state’s existence, whereas justice and civic virtue are 
indispensable for its good administration. 
As a means therefore towards a state’s existence all for 
or at all events some of these factors would seem to rae ce aes 
make a good claim, although as means to a good life fom the 
education and virtue would make the most just claim, #04 M 
as has been said also before. On the other hand since e. v. § 15. 
those who are equal in one thing only ought not to 
have equality in all things nor those unequal as 
regards one thing inequality i in all, it follows that all 
these forms of constitution must be deviations. 
Now it has been said before that all make a claim. v. 3% 
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cd > ‘ > Sa ~ \ a + 
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w é ” / f cae | A 
oTols olkot Titos), ere Sidte BeATious eixds Tods 
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e - be ta 8 is b A > A > 
dpoiws de* dyaopey Suxatws Kal THY dpeTny aude- § 
oByteiv, KowwriKny yap aperiy elval daper tH 
40 Stxasoovvnv, 7) wacas avayKatov aKodovbeiv tas 
ww 2 b A x € # A A 3 / 
ddAas: dAAd pv Kal ot mAeious mpds Tovs éAar- 
Tous, Kal yap Kpeirrovs Kat mAovowiTepot Kal 
BeAriouvs cicly ws AapBavopévwv trav mAedvwr 
1283 ™pds Tovs eAdTTovs. dp’ obv et mavres elev ev pid 
/ / > e ¢ 3 3 . s e Ra 
moder, Aéyw § ofov of 7 dyaBol Kat of mAovoror | 
* b] a ww A ~ uM ‘ 
Kal evyevets, ett 5€ mARD0s dAXo te moXTeKdr, | 
mdérepov audusPyrnos eorar tivas apyew Set 7} | 
odK gota; Kal? éxdorny péev obv toAttelay TaY g 
5 cipnpevwy dvaudioByrntos % Kptois Tivas dpyew 
a ~ ‘: 7 / > v4 - ¢ 
Sef (trois yap Kupiots Staddpovaw dAAvjAwY, ofoy 7 
pev TH Sid TAovoiwy 7 5é TH bia TOV crrovdaiwy 
avipav elvar, kal trav dAAwy éxdotyn tov adrov 
tpomov)* GAN Suws oxomodpev, tav mept Tov 
abrov tat? diadpyn xpdvov, ms Svoptoréov. 
2 A \ > A > Bae i € A 
1 Ei 84 tov dpiWyov elev dAlyow maprav of THY Ww 
aperiy exovres, Tiva det Suedetv Tov tpdTov; 7 TO 
dAlyou. mpos 70 épyov Sct axomeivy ef Suvaroi 
1 [wdvres] Richards. @ ere <ads> P ed. 8 580: 5% codd. 
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that is in a manner just, though not all a claim that is 
absolutely just ; the rich claiming because they have 
a larger share of the land, and the land is common 
property, and also as being for the most part more but wealth, 
faithful to their covenants; the free and well-born aur Uee 
as being closely connected together (for the better- also have 
born are citizens to a greater degree than those of claims, and 
low birth, and good birth is in ev ery community held een 
in honour at home), and also because it is ”prob- and 
able that the children of better parents will be better, ets 

8 for good birth means goodness of breed; and we - 
shall admit that virtue also makes an equally just _ 
claim, for we hold that justice is social virtue, which 
necessarily brings all the other virtues in its train ; 
but moreover the majority have a just claim as com- 
pared with the minority, since they are stronger and 
richer and better if their superior numbers are taken 
in comparison with the others’ inferior numbers. 
Therefore supposing all were in one city, I mean, 
that is, the good and the wealthy and noble and also 
an additional mass of citizens, will there be a dispute, 

9 or will there not, as to who ought to govern? It is 
true that under each of the forms of constitution that 
have been mentioned the decision as to who ought to 
govern is undisputed (for the difference between them 
lies in their sovereign classes—one is distinguished by 
being governed by the rich men, one by being governed 
by the good men, and similarly each of the others) ; 
but nevertheless we are considering the question how 
we are to decide between these classes supposing that 
they all exist in the state at the same period. 


10 If then the possessors of virtue should be quite Difficulties: 


5 the end is 
few in number, how is the decision to be made? the good 


ought we to consider their fewness in relation to the ofthe | 
community 
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a5 Set KUptov Sidtt Kpeittous ciot Tav odlywv, Kay 
els 7) TAelous pev Tod évds eAdTToUs 5é THY TOAAGY 
Kpetrrous @au Tov ddAwy, todrous av dou Kuptous 
evar pGAdov 7 4 TO 7AABos. mdvra 84 Tabr’ gore 
davepov mrovely OTe TOUTWY Tov Spwy ovoeis opbds 
éo7t Kal? ov afwotew adrol pev dipxew Tos. 3 
30 dAAous b70 oda apxeobar mavras. Kat yep 87) 
Kal mpos Tovs Kat’ dperny dfvobvras Kuplous elvan 
Tod ToATevpatos, bpotws S€ Kal Tods KaTa TAOD- 
Tov, €xouev av A€yew Ta TAHON Adyov Twa Sikatov: 
oddev yap KwAvet more 76 TATOOS elvar BéATiov TAY 
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35 GAA’ ws d&pdous. 
Ato Kai mpos THY aropiay Hv Cnroto. Kai mpo- 


1 yap av Coraes: yap codd. 
2 elvac (vel supra xard ye) Richards. 3 obs ? ed. 
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task, and whether they are able to administer the 
state, or sufficiently numerous to constitute a state ? net at the 
And there is some difficulty as regards all the rival many. 
claimants to political honours. Those who claim to 
rule because of their wealth might seem to have no 
justice in their proposal, and similarly also those who 
claim on the score of birth ; for it is clear that if, to 
go a step further, a single individual is richer than all 
the others together, according to the same principle 
of justice it will obviously be right for this one man to 
rule over all, and similarly the man of outstanding 
nobility among the claimants on the score of free 

1] birth. And this same thing will perhaps result in 
the case of aristocratic government based on virtue ; 
for if there be some one man who is better than the 
other virtuous men in the state, by the same principle 
of justice that man must be sovereign. Accordingly 
if it is actually proper for the multitude to be 
sovereign because they are better than the few, then 
also, if one person or if more than one but fewer 
than the many are better than the rest, it would be 
proper for these rather than the multitude to be 

12 sovereign. All these considerations therefore seem 
to prove the incorrectness of all of the standards 
on which men claim that they themselves shall 
govern and everybody else be governed by them. 
For surely even against those who claim to be 
sovereign over the government on account of virtue, 
and similarly against those who claim on account of 
wealth, the multitudes might be able to advance a 
just plea; for it is quite possible that at some time 
the multitude may be collectively better and richer 
than the few, although not individually. 

13 Hence it is also possible to meet in this way the 
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2 At the end of the last sentence, § 12. 

> Pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cynic sect of 
philosophers. 

¢ ‘Where are your claws and teeth?’ 
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question which some persons investigate and put 
forward (for some raise the question whether the 
legislator desiring to lay down the rightest laws 
should legislate with a view to the advantage of the 
better people or that of the larger number) i in cases 
when the situation mentioned? occurs. And‘ right’ 
must be taken in the sense of ‘equally right,’ and 
this means right in regard to the interest of the 
whole state and in regard to the common welfare of 
the citizens ; and acitizeni is in general one who shares 
in governing and being governed, although he is 
different according to each form of constitution, but 
in relation to the best form a citizen is one who has 
the capacity and the will to be governed and to govern 
with a view to the life in accordance with virtue. 
1 VIII. But if there is any one man so greatly dis- the safety. 
tinguished in outstanding virtue, or more than one (veo! 
but not enough to be able to make up a complete its history, 
state, so that the virtue of all the rest and their Sevens 
political ability is not comparable with that of the in ier 
men mentioned, if they are several, or if one, with atte a 
his alone, it is no longer proper to count these ex- s#t¢ 
ceptional men a part of the state ; ; for they will be 
treated unjustly if deemed worthy of equal status, 
being so widely unequal in virtue and in their political 
ability : since such a man will naturally be as a god 
among men. Hence it is clear that legislation also 
must necessarily be concerned with persons who are 
equal in birth and in ability, but there can be no law 
dealing with such men as “those described, for they 
are themselves a law; indeed a man would be 
ridiculous if he tried to legislate for them, for prob- 
ably they would say what in the story of Antisthenes?® 
the lions said* when the hares made speeches in 
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35 TUpavvor trotovow, GAA’ cuoiws exer Kal arepl Tas 
oduyapxias Kat Tas SnuoKxpatias: 6 yap SoTpa- 
KLapos Ty adrny exet Sbvapu TpoTmov Twa TH 
Kodovew obs dmepexovras Kal _puyadedew, 76 8 
atro kal epi Tas monets | Kal Ta €Ovn mouobaw 
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1 rév mrwr7jpwr hie Richards, post rod’ codd. 


9 Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliothecai. 9. 19 rijs ’Apyobs PbeyEaudyns 
wi Sbvacbat pepe 7d To’TOU Bapos. Argo. was a live creature, 
and Athena had built a ‘ talking timber ’ into her cutwater. 
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the assembly and demanded that all should have 
equality. This is why democratically governed states 
institute the system of ostracism, because of a reason 
of this nature; for these are the states considered 
to pursue equality most of all things, so that they 
used to ostracize men thought to be outstandingly 
powerful on account of wealth or popularity or some 
other form of political strength, and used to banish 
3 them out of the city for fixed periods of time. And 
there is a mythical story that the Argonauts left 
Heracles behind for a similar reason; for the Argo? 
refused to carry him with the other voyagers be- 
cause he was so much heavier. Hence also those 
who blame tyranny and Periander’s advice to 
Thrasybulus® must not be thought to be absolutely 
tight in their censure (the story is that Periander 
made no reply to the herald sent to ask his advice, 
but levelled the corn-field by plucking off the ears 
that stood out above the rest; and consequently, 
although the herald did not know the reason for 
what was going on, when he carried back news of 
what had occurred, Thrasybulus understood that he 
4 was to destroy the outstanding citizens); for this 
policy is advantageous not only for tyrants, nor is 
it only tyrants that use it, but the same is the case 
with oligarchies and democracies as well; for ostracism 
has in a way the same effect as docking off the out- 
standing men by exile. And the same course is 
adopted in regard to cities and races by the holders 
of sovereign power, for example the Athenians so 
> Periander was tyrant of Corinth circa 626-585 3.c.3 


Thrasybulus was tyrant of Miletus. Herodotus v. 92 tells 
the story with their parts reversed. 
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@ In 410, 424 and 427 n.c. respectively, 
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dealt with the Samians and Chians and Lesbians ¢ 
(for no sooner did they get a strong hold of their 
empire than they humbled them in contravention 
of their covenants), and the king of the Persians 
frequently used to cut down the numbers of the 
Medes and Babylonians and the other races that 
had waxed proud because they had once been head 
of an empire. And the problem applies universally nor. 
to all the forms of constitution, even the right forms stp the Teal 
for while the divergent forms of government do this Ste? 
because their regard is fixed on their private advan- 
tage, nevertheless with the constitutions directed to 
the common good the same is the case. And this is 
also clear in the field of the other arts and sciences ; 
a painter would not let his animal have its foot of 
disproportionately large size, even though it was an 
exceptionally beautiful foot, nor would a shipbuilder 
make the stern or some other part of a ship dispro- 
portionately big, nor yet will a trainer of choruses 
allow a man who sings louder and more beautifully 
6 than the whole band to be a member of it. Hence 
as far as this practice goes nothing prevents monarchs 
from being in harmony with the cities they rule, if 
they resort to it when their own personal rule is 
beneficial to the cities. Therefore in relation to 
acknowledged superiorities the argument for ostra- 
cism has a certain element of political justice. True, 
it is better for the lawgiver so to constitute the state 
at the outset that it does not need this medicine ; 
but the next best course to steer, if occasion arises, 
is to endeavour to correct the constitution by some 
such method of rectification. But this was not what 
happened with the states, for they were not looking 
at what was advantageous for their proper constitu- 
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8% IX. “lows 6é Kadds ever pera rods eipnpévovs 1 
Adyous peraBiva Kai oxedpacbas mepi Bactrelas: 
dapev yap Tov dpldy moXdrevdv pay elvat TavTny. 
akemTéov dé mOrEpov ouppeper TH peAdovon Kards 
otkyjcecBae kal moda Kal ydpa Bacrredecbar, H 

4000, add’ aGAAn Tis Trodreta pardAov, 7 Trial pev 
ouppéeper rial & ob ouppeper. Set o€ mpairov 
dueAdafat métepov ev tO yévos éoriv abris 7 

1285 qrAeiovs exer Suahopas. 
e , A af ~ LZ Ee 

Padiov 8) roiré ye Katapabety, dre mAciw Te 2 
yérm mreptéxer Kai THs dpxis 6 tpdémos éotiv ody 
eis Tac@v. 1 yap ev TH Aaxwriry modureia SoKet 


1 [odx] Bernays. 





@ Perhaps ‘ not’ should be struck out; butif it stands, the 
clause refers to § 5 init.—in these cases ostracism is practised 
only in the interest of those in power. 
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tion, but their acts of ostracism were done in a revolu- 
tionary spirit. In the divergent forms of constitution 
therefore it is evident that ostracism is advantageous 
and just under thespecial constitution, though perhaps 

7 it is also evident that it is not * just absolutely ; but 
in the case of the best constitution there is much 
doubt as to what ought to be done, not as regards 
superiority in the other things of value, such as 
strength and wealth and popularity, but in the case 
of a person becoming exceptionally distinguished for 
virtue. It certainly would not be said that such a 
man must be banished and got out of the way; yet 
nevertheless no doubt men would not think that they 
ought to rule over such a man, for that would be 
the same as if they claimed to rule over Zeus, dividing 
up his spheres of government. It remains therefore, 
and this seems to be the natural course, for all to 
obey such a man gladly, so that men of this sort may 
be kings in the cities for all time. 

1 IX. And perhaps it is well after the subjects that Royalty: 
have been discussed to pass over to consider royal “* ‘ts: 
government ; for we pronounce this to be one of the 
correct constitutions. And it has to be considered 
whether it is advantageous for a city or a country that 
is to be well administered to be ruled by a king, or 
whether it is not so but some other constitution is 
more expedient, or whether royal rule is expedient for 
some states and not for others. But it is needful to 
decide first whether there is only one sort of kingship 
or whether it has several varieties. 

2 Now it is at all events easy to discern that kingship (1) the 
includes several kinds, and that the mode of govern- — 
ment is not the same in all. For the kingshipin the 
Spartan constitution, which is held to be a typical 
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1 carpe (vel dvdyxy) Richards : Baot\elg (e Bacthela supra) 
codd. (non vertit Ar.). 

2 rupavviccw—xai Susemihl; lacunas et fragmenta varia 
codd. 
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royalty of the kind guided by law, does not carry 
sovereignty in all matters, though when a king goes 
on a foreign expedition he is the leader in all matters 
relating to the war; and also matters relating to 
religion have been assigned to the kings. This 
kingship therefore is a sort of military command 
vested in generals with absolute powers and held 
for life; for the king has not authority to put a 
subject to death, except in some emergency, as in 
ancient times kings on their military “expeditions 
could kill an offender out of hand. as Homer proves, 
for Agamemnon endured being reviled in the as- 
semblies but when they were on an expedition had 
authority to put a man to death: at all events he 
says 
But whomsoe’er I see far from the fray . . 


Shall have no hope to fly from dogs and vultures, 
For death is in my hands! * 


3 This then is one sort of kingship, a lifelong general- (2) Oriental 
ship, and some of the kingships of this kind are ™™rehy: 
hereditary, others elective ; and by its side there is 
another sort of monarchy, examples of which are 
kingships existing among some of the barbarians. 

The power possessed by all of these resembles that 
of tyrannies, but they govern according to law and 
are hereditary ; for because the barbarians are more 
servile in their nature than the Greeks, and the 
Asiatics than the Europeans, they endure despotic 
rule without any resentment. These kingships there- 
fore are for these reasons of a tyrannical nature, but 
they are secure because they are hereditary and 


® Quoted from /liad ii. 391, but the last line is not in our 
Homer. 
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3 ? ¥ > > f 3 i 
1285h éoTdoartTo TUpavvov pey’ erawéovres dodrées. 


abrau peep ody etait Te Kal joav bud pev TO Seomrort- 
kal elvat TuparviKal, i,* dua 5€ TO aiperat Kal éxdvTwy 
Baowducai: TéTaprov oi <l5os Hovapxtas Bacwductis q 
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1 xaxorarpiday Wackernagel. 
2 xédos Schneidewin: wéAews codd. 
3 SiydAw Schmidt, 
4 rupavvixai elvar deomorixai codd.: tr. Sepulveda. 
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4rule by law. Also their bodyguard is of a royal 

and not a tyrannical type for the same reason; for 

kings are guarded by the citizens in arms, whereas 

tyrants have foreign guards, for kings rule in accord- 
ance with law and over willing subjects, but tyrants 

rule over unwilling subjects, owing to which kings 

take their guards from among the citizens but 

tyrants have them to guard against the citizens. 

These then are two kinds of monarchy; while another 

is that which existed among the ancient Greeks, the (@) the 

type of rulers called aesymnetae. This, tocput it 

simply, is an elective tyranny, and it differs from 

the monarchy that exists among barbarians not in 

governing without the guidance of law but only in 

not being hereditary. Some holders of this type of 

monarchy ruled for life, others until certain fixed 

limits of time or until certain undertakings were 
ended, as for example the people of Mitylene once 
elected Pittacus to resist the exiles under the leader- 

6 ship of Antimenides and the poet Aleaeus. That they 
elected Pittacus? as tyrant is proved by Alcaeus in 
one of his catches ; for he rebukes the people because 

The base-born Pittacus they did set up 

As tyrant of the meek and luckless city, 

And all did greatly praise him, 
These monarchies therefore now and in the past are 
of the nature of tyrannies because they are autocratic, 
but of the nature of kingships because they are elec- 

7 tive and rule over willing subjects. A fourth class of (4) heroic 
royal monarchy consists of the hereditary legal king- ™"™PY: 
ships over willing subjects in the heroic period. For 
because the first of the line had been benefactors of 

2 Pittacus held the office 587-579 B.c. He was one of the 
Seven Sages. Antimenides and Alcaeus were brothers. 
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@ This ritual is mentioned in Iliad i. 23-4, vii. 412, x. 328. 
> The monarchy was reduced to a priesthood at Cyrene 
(Herod. iv. 161) and at Ephesus. 
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the multitude in the arts or in war, or through having 
drawn them together or provided them with land, 
these kings used to come to the throne with the con- 
sent of the subjects and hand it on to their successors 
by lineal descent. And they had supreme command 
in war and control over all sacrifices that were not 
in the hands of the priestly class, and in addition to 
these functions they were judges in law-suits ; some 
gave judgement not on oath and some on oath—the 

8 oath was taken by holding up the sceptre.* These 
kings then of ancient times used to govern continu- 
ously in matters within the city and in the country 
and across the frontiers ; but later on when gradually 
the kings relinquished some of their powers and had 
others taken from them by the multitudes, in the 
cities in general only the sacrifices were left to the 
kings,’ while where anything that deserves the name 
of royalty survived the kings only had the command 
in military expeditions across the frontiers. 

1 X. There are then these kinds of kingship, four 
in number: one belonging to the heroic times, which 
was exercised over willing subjects, but in certain 
limited fields, for the king was general and judge and 
master of religious ceremonies : second, the barbarian 
monarchy, which is an hereditary despotism govern- 
ing in conformity with law; third, the rule of the 
functionary called an aesymnetes, which is an elective 
tyranny ; and fourth among these is the Spartan 
kingship, which may be described simply as an 
hereditary generalship held for life. These kingships 

2 then differ from one another in this manner. But a (absolute 
fifth kind of kingship is when a single ruler is sovereign ™"*"""- 
over all matters in the way in which each race and 
each city is sovereign over its common affairs ; this 
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1 Taupagehele Susemihl (cf. 36): Baothela codd. 
* pépos i aipeoty codd. aliqui (cf. a 16). 
3 xai ws, Kal ws sodd? nonnulli (4G16y ws Kal ? Richards). 


2 Some ass. give ‘ or by election.’ 
> Cf. 1289 a 11 foll.; but the promise of a full discussion 
of law is not fulfilled. 
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monarchy ranges with the rule of a master over a 
household, for just as the master’s rule is a sort of 
monarchy in the home, so absolute monarchy is 
domestic mastership over a city, or over a race or 
several races. 

There are therefore, we may say, virtually two The list 
kinds of kingship that have been examined, this one Nees 
and the Spartan. For most of the others lie between 
these, since with them the king is sovereign over 
fewer things than under absolute monarchy, but over 
more than under the Spartan kingship. Hence our 
inquiry is virtually about two questions, one whether 
it is expedient or inexpedient for states to have a 
military commander holding office for life, and that 
either by descent or by class,* and one whether it is 
expedient or inexpedient for one man to be sovereign 

3 over everything. Now the study of a military com- The 
mand of the kind mentioned has more the aspect of Ebel 
alegal than of a constitutional inquiry (for it is possible ety 
for this form of office to exist under all constitutions), ° 
soletit bedismissed at the first stage®; but the remain- 
ing mode of kingship is a kind of constitution, so that 
it is necessary to consider this one and to run over 
the difficulties that it involves. 

And the starting-point of the inquiry is the question Absolute 
whether it is more advantageous to be ruled by the monary 

4 best men or by the best laws. Those of the opinion 
that it is advantageous to be governed by a king 
think that laws enunciate only general principles but Government 

. : . i: ° . should be 
do not give directions for dealing with circumstances guided by 
as they arise ; so that in an art of any kind it is foolish at ak s 
to govern procedure by written rules (and indeed in principle. 
Egypt physicians have the right to alter their prescrip- 
tion after four days, although if one of them alters it 
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1 gomep 8 ed.: womep codd. 


2 Kaddmep <yap> Bekker. 





* i.e. unalterably binding, and not be set aside by special 
dispensation of the ruler when deemed to be unjust in some 
particular case. 
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before he does so at his own risk) ; it is clear therefore 
that government according to written rules, that is 
laws, is not the best, for the same reason. At the 
same time, however, rulers ought to be in possession 
of the general principle before mentioned as well. 
-And a thing that does not contain the emotional 
/ element is generally superior to a thing in which it 
\is innate ; now the law does not possess this factor, 
5 but every human soul necessarily has it. But perhaps Law best 
someone might say that in compensation for this a 2pplied by 


the col- 
single ruler will decide better about particular cases. lective 


Therefore it is clear that on the one hand the ruler ein of 
must necessarily be a legislator, and that there must © free. 
be laws laid down, although these must not be 
sovereign? where they go astray—admittedly in all 
other cases they ought to be sovereign; but on the 
other hand in matters which it is impossible for the 
law either to decide at all or to decide well, ought 
the one best man to govern or all the citizens? As 
it is, the citizens assembled hear lawsuits and deliber- 
ate and give judgements, but these judgements are 
all on particular cases. Now no doubt any one of 
them individually is inferior compared with the best 
man, but a state consists of a number of individuals, 
and just as a banquet to which many contribute 
dishes is finer than a single plain dinner, for this 
reason in many cases a crowd judges better than 
6 any single person. Also the multitude is more incor- 
ruptible—just as the larger stream of water is purer, 
so the mass of citizens is less corruptible than the few ; 
and the individual’s judgement is bound to be cor- 
rupted when he is overcome by anger or some other 
such emotion, whereas in the other case itis a difficult 
thing for all the people to be roused to anger and go 
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2 sroddovs (plures Ar.) Sylburg. 
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wrong together. But the multitude must consist of 
the freemen, doing nothing apart from the law 
except about matters as to which the law must of 
necessity be deficient. And if this is not indeed 
easy to ensure in the case of many men, vet if there 
were a majority of good men and good citizens, would 
an individual make a more incorruptible ruler or 
rather those who though the majority in number 
yet are all good? The majority, is it not obvious ? 
But it will be said that they will split up into factions, 
whereas with a single ruler this cannot happen. But 
against this must perhaps be set the fact that they 

7 are as virtuous in soul as the single ruler. If then'Normal 
the rule of the majority when these are all good men 37000" 
is to be considered an aristocracy, and that of the stitutions 
one man kingship, aristocracy would be preferable.” Bey 
for the states to kingship, whether the royal office be 
conjoined with military force or without it, if it be, 
possible to get a larger number of men than one who. 
are of similar quality. And it was perhaps only 
owing to this that kingships existed in earlier times, 
because it was rare to find men who greatly excelled 
in virtue, especially as in those days they dwelt in 
small cities. Moreover they used to appoint their 
kings on the ground of public service, and to per- 
form this is a task for the good men. But as it 
began to come about that many men arose who were 
alike in respect of virtue, they would no longer 
submit to royalty, but sought for some form of 
commonwealth, and set up a republican constitution. 

8 And as men becoming baser began to make money 
out of the community, it is reasonable to suppose 
that some such cause as this occasioned the rise of 
oligarchies; for they brought wealth into honour. 
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® ¢.e. more men of consideration went over to the opposition. 
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And from oligarchies they first changed to tyrannies, 
and from tyrannies to democracy ; for by constantly 
bringing the government into fewer hands ow. ing toa 
base love of gain, they made the multitude stronger,* 
so that it set upon the oligarchs, and democracies 
came into existence. But now that the states have 
come to be even greater than they were, perhaps it 
is not easy for yet another form of constitution beside 
9 democracy to come into existence. And even if one Heredity 

held that royal government is best for states, what is ™Y fail. 
to be the position as regards the king’s children ? is 
the sovereignty to be hereditary ? But this will be 
disastrous if the king’s sons turn out to be like what 
some have been. It may be said that the king being 
sovereign will not in that case bequeath the | throne 
to his children. But that is too much to be easy to 
believe : it would be difficult for a king to disinherit 
his sons, and an act of virtue above the lev el of human 

10 nature. And there is a difficulty also about the royal Need of 
power: ought the man who is to reign as king to nee ut 
have an armed force about him, by means of which its dangers 
he will have power to compel those who may be 
unwilling to obey, or if not, how is it possible for 
him to administer his office? For even if he were a 
law-abiding sovereign and never acted according to 
his own will against the law, nevertheless it would 
be essential for him to have power behind him whereby 
to safeguard the laws. Probably therefore it is not 
difficult to define the regulations for a king of this 
sort: he must have a force of his own, but the force 
must be only so large as to be stronger than a single 
individual or even several individuals banded together, 
but weaker than the multitude, on the principle on 
which the men of old times used to assign bodyguards 
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1 [4 r¥pavvev] Susemihl. 2 rdvtrev Jul.: wdvra codd. 


3 éyeav Schneider: éyet codd. 
4 ofééva Bernays: ovdév codd. 





@ *Or tyrant’ looks like an incorrect note, see 1285 b 25, 
> See 1259 a 39 n. ° See c. x, § 3. 
4 Durazzo, on the Adriatic. 
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whenever they appointed somebody as what they 
termed aesymnetes or tyrant * of the state, and also, 
when Dionysius asked for his guards, somebody 
advised him to give the same number of guards to 
the citizens of Syracuse. 

1 XI. Our discussion has now reached the case of Natural for 

: ‘ : law to rule 

the king who acts in all matters according to his own adminis- 
will, and we must examine this type of royalty. For ne ae 
the so-called constitutional monarchy, as we said,¢ is and supple- 
not a special kind of constitution (since it is possible xperss, 
for a life-long generalship to exist under all constitu- 
tions, for example under a democracy and an aristo- 
cracy, and many people make one man sovereign 
over the administration, for instance there is a govern- 
ment of this sort in Epidamnus,? and also at Opus ¢ to 

2 a certain smaller extent) ; but we have now to discuss 
what is called Absolute Monarchy, which is the 
monarchy under which the king governs all men 
according to his own will Some people think that 
it is entirely contrary to nature for one person to 
be sovereign over all the citizens where the state 
consists of men who are alike; for necessarily 
persons alike in nature must in accordance with 
nature have the same principle of justice and the 
same value, so that inasmuch as for persons who are 
unequal to have an equal amount of food or clothing 
is harmful for their bodies, the same is the case also 

3 in regard to honours ; similarly therefore it is wrong 
for those who are equal to have inequality, owing to 
which it is just for no one person to govern or be 
governed more than another, and therefore for every- 
body to govern and be governed alike in turn. And 
this constitutes law ; for regulation is law. Therefore 


* Chief town of Locri, near the Straits of Euboea. 
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1 rdv voby pdvous cod. Voss. Tul.: rods vémous cet. 
2 gyda xal codd. plurimi. 
3 recctévras Schneider. 
2 ‘This formula came in the oath taken by the dicasts at 
Athens, 
> i.e. the practical sciences, of which medicine is taken as 
an example. 
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it is preferable for the law to rule rather than any one 
of the citizens, and according to this same principle, 
even if it be better for certain men to govern, they 
must be appointed as guardians of the laws and in 
subordination to them; for there must be some 
government, but it is clearly not just, men say, for 
one person to be governor when all the citizens are 

4 alike. It may be objected that any case which the 
law appears to be unable to define, a human being 
also would be unable to decide. But the law first 
specially educates the magistrates for the purpose 
and then commissions them to decide and administer 
the matters that it leaves over ‘ according to the best 
of their judgement,’ and furthermore it allows them 
to introduce for themselves any amendment that ex- 
perience leads them to think better than the estab- 
lished code. He therefore that recommends that Law free 
the law shall govern seems to recommend that God ani. 
and reason alone shall govern, but he that would 
have man govern adds a wild animal also; for 
appetite is like a wild animal, and also passion warps 
the rule even of the best men. Therefore the law 

5 is wisdom without desire. And there seems to be no Physicians 
truth in the analogy.which argues from the arts? May ‘shore 
that it is a bad thing to doctor oneself by book, but tier are 
preferable to employ the experts in the arts. For te aes 
they never act contrary to principle from motives of 
friendship, but earn their fee when (for instance) 
they have cured their patients, whereas holders of 
political office usually do many things out of spite 
and to win favour ; since when people suspect even 
the physicians of being in the confidence of their 
enemies and of trying to make away with them for 
gain, in that case they would sooner look up the treat- 
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1 $é Thurot. 
* Perhaps this should be ‘ and.’ 
> 4.e. the rules of duty and of manners that are customary 
but not embodied in legislation: ef. 1319 b 40. 
¢ Iliad x. 224: the passage goes on xal re mpd 4 rod 


événcev | Saws xépdos én, ‘then one discerneth | Before the 
other how advantage lieth.’ @ Jliad ii. 372. 
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6 ment in the books. Yet certainly physicians them- 
selves call in other physicians to treat them when 
they are ill, and gymnastic trainers put themselves 
under other trainers when they are doing exercises, 
believing that they are unable to judge truly because Customary 

: . . bd law safer 

they are judging about their own cases and when than private 
they are under the influence of feeling. Hence it is isdgement. 
clear that when men seek for what is just they seek 
for what is impartial ; for ¢ the law is that which is 

_ impartial. Again, customary laws ° are more sovereign 

\ and deal with more sovereign matters than written 
laws, so that if a human ruler is less liable to error 
than written laws, yet he is not less liable to error 

7 than the laws of custom. But also it is certainly not To supple- 
easy for the single ruler to oversee a multitude of ie ae 
things; it will therefore be necessary for the officials heads better 
appointed by him to be numerous; so that what “#7 °° 
difference does it make whether this has been the 
arrangement immediately from the outset or the 
single ruler appoints them in this manner? Again, 
a thing that has also been said before, if the virtuous «, x. § 6 fin. 
man justly deserves to rule because he is better, 
yet two good men are better than one: for that is 
the meaning of the line ¢ 


When two together go— 
and of the prayer of Agamemnon 4 


May ten such fellow-councillors be mine. 


And even now the magistrates, like the Athenian 
dicast, have power to judge certain cases about which 
the law is unable to give a clear declaration, since 
nobody disputes that in matters about which it can 
do so the law would be the best ruler and judge. 
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1 éyoe Susemihl. 
2 wparro. Conring. 
§ girots Mus.: a’rod, avrods codd. 
4 Addo &\Aas add. Richards, 
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8 But since, although some things can be covered by a ie 
the laws, other things cannot, it is the latter that coleagnes 
cause doubt and raise the question whether it is $f than 
preferable for the best law to rule or the best man. ordinates. 
For to lay down a law about things that are subjects 

>for deliberation is an impossibility. Therefore men 

’ do not deny that it must be for a human being to 
judge about such matters, but they say that it ought 
not to be a single human being only but a number. 

For the individual official judges well when he has 

9 been instructed by the law, and it would doubtless 
seem curious if a person saw better when judging 
with two eyes and two organs of hearing and acting 
with two feet and hands than many persons with 
many, since even as it is monarchs make many eyes 
and ears and hands and feet their own, for they adopt 
persons that are friendly to their rule and to them- 
selves as their fellow-rulers. Although therefore 
if these assistants are not friendly they will not act 
in conformity with the monarch’s policy, if they are 
friends of him and of his rule, well, a friend is one’s 
equal and like, so that if the monarch thinks that 
his friends ought to rule he thinks that people who are 
equal to and like himself ought to rule like himself. 

This then more or less is the case advanced by 
those who argue against kingship. 

10 But perhaps, although this is a true account of the But Royalty 
matter in some cases, i does not apply in others. For aay ae 
there is such a thing as being naturally fitted to be exceptional 
controlled by a master, and in another case, to be 
governed by a king, and in another, to exercise citi- 
zenship, and a different government is just and 
expedient for different people ; but there is no such 
thing as natural fitness for tyranny, nor for any other 
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1 6¢ed.: 5é wAjGos codd. (6—7\ 40s secl. Victorius). 


2 62 ed.: dé rdHO0s codd. (év G—oNeuxdy secl. Hercher). 





@ The clause translated ‘ that—populace’ some editors 
excise as a superfluous insertion, 
> They also excise ‘in which—populace.’ 
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of the forms of government that are divergences, 
for these come about against nature. But merely 
from what has been said, it is clear that among people 
who are alike and equal it is neither expedient nor 
just for one to be sovereign over all—neither when 
there are no laws, but he himself is in the place of 
law, nor when there are laws, neither when both 
sovereign and subjects are good nor when both are 
bad, nor yet when the sovereign is superior in 
virtue, except in a certain manner. What this 
manner is must be stated ; and in a way it has been 
11 stated already even before. But first we must define 
what constitutes fitness for royal government, what 
fitness for aristocracy, and what for a republic. A 
fit subject for roval government is a populace of such 
a sort as to be naturally capable of producing a family 
of outstanding excellence for political leadership ; 
a community fit for aristocracy is one that naturally 
produces a populace? capable of being governed under 
the form of government fit for free men by those who 
are fitted by virtue for taking the part of leaders in 
constitutional government ; a republican community, 
one in which there naturally grows up a military 
populace ® capable of being governed and of govern- 
ing under a law that distributes the offices among the 
12 well-to-do in accordance with merit. When there- 
fore it comes about that there is either a whole family 
or even some one individual that differs from the 
other citizens in virtue so greatly that his virtue 
exceeds that of all the others, then it is just for this 
family to be the royal family or this individual king, 
and sovereign over all matters. For, as has been said 
before, this holds good not only in accordance with 
the right that is usually brought forward by those 
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2 AexOév. otre yap Kreivew i puyadevew ovd” 13 
oorpaxilew 8% tov Tov Touotrov mpétov eotiv, 
ovr” dfvoty dpyeobat Kara Hépos* od yap mépuxe 
TO pépos Urrepexew Tob mavrdés, TH de TnAKkadrny 
drepBorny € éxovre TobTO cup BeBncer. Gore Acimerau 
povov To meiBeoBae T® TowovTw, Kal KUptov elvas 
pay Kara Hépos totrov aan’ dds. 

30 epi pev obv BaguAcias, rTivas exee dtadopas, 
Kai m7 €pov od ouppeper tats modeow 7) q oupdeper, 
Kal Tlow, Kal mas, Suwptober TOV TpoToy: TooTov. 

XII. "Ewet S€ zpeis dayev elvar ras spas 1 
Hes ae Touro om dvayKatov dpiorny elvau my 
7 TOV apioTwy olxovopouperny, Tovatrn e corly 

95 €v oupPEeBnKev 7] 7 éva Twa, oupmdvrey 7 yévos 
dhov 7 3 wAHOG0s bvepéyov elvar Kar’ dperiy, Tay 
pev dpxeobau Suvapieveny Tov & dpxew Tmpos THY 
aiperwrdrny fan, ev bé Tots mpwrots edetxOn 
Adyous ore Thy adrny dvaykatoy | avdpos dperiy 
elvaw kal Todirov TAs Tohews Tis dpiorns, pavepov 

40 ore TOV avTov TpdT0v rat dea. TeV abray avijp TE 
yiverat omovdaios Kal moAw ovotnoeey av Tis 
Eras Gkab eeu 9 BactAevoperny, wor eorat 2 

1 adda wal ? T (immo Guil.). 
* <dpiar > dpioroxparoupérnv Buecheler. 


® je, the right of merit, c. viii. § 7. 

> Bk. IL. ce. ii., iii. 

© Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ establish a 
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who are founding aristocratic and oligarchic con- 
stitutions, and from the other side by those who are 
founding democratic ones (for they all make their 
claim on the ground of superiority, though not the 
same superiority), but it also holds good in accordance 
18 with the right spoken of before.* For it is not seemly 
to put to death or banish, nor yet obviously to ostra- 
cize, such a man, nor is it seemly to call upon him 
to take his turn as a subject ; for it is not in the order 
of nature for the part to overtop the whole, but the 
man that is so exceptionally outstanding has come 
to overtop the whole community. Hence it only 
remains for the community to obey such a man, and 
for him to be sovereign not in turn but absolutely. 
Let this be our answer to the questions as regards 
kingship, what are its varieties, and whether it is 
disadvantageous for states or advantageous, and for 
what states, and under what conditions. 

1 XII. And since we pronounce theright constitutions Recapitula 
to be three, and of these the one governed by the best “™ 
men must necessarily be the best, and such is the 
one in which it has come about either that some one 
man or a whole family or a group of men is superior 
in virtue to all the citizens together, the latter being 
able to be governed and the former to govern on the 
principles of the most desirable life, and since in the 
first part of the discourse? it was proved that the virtue 
of a man and that of a citizen in the best state must 
of necessity be the same, it is evident that a man 
becomes good in the same way and by the same 
means as one might establish an aristocratically or 

2monarchically governed state,* so that it will be 


state governed in the best way by an aristocracy or a 
monarchy.’ 
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A A. 
1288b Kal madela Kai €0n Tatra oyeddv TA ToLOdVTAa 


omovdatov dvipa Kat Ta mrototvTa TodTiKOY Kal 
Baowrixdv. 

Awpiopévwy §€ tovrwv Tept THS mortretas 757 

meparéov Adyew THs apiatns, Tiva wéduKe yiveoOar 

Stpomov Kai Kafioracba mas. [avayxn 8) Tov 
péArovta Tept adbrijs momoacbar THY TpoonKovoay 
oxepw. 2. 3] 

1 partem exordii libri VII. admodum uariatam huc trans- 
tulerunt codd. 

@ The concluding sentence, by whomever written, clearly 
leads on to the Book that is No. VII. in the mss. and in 
this edition ; and after it the mss. add half the first sentence of 
that Book, slightly altered. Some editors therefore transfer 
Books VII. and VIII. here and put Books IV., V. and VI. 
after them; opinions vary as to the proper order of Books IV., 
V. and VI. among themselves. 
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almost the same education and habits that make a 
man good and that make him capable as a citizen 
or a king. 

These conclusions having been laid down, we must 
now endeavour to discuss the best form of constitu- 
tion and to say in what way it is natural for it to come 
into existence and how it is natural for it to be 
organized.? 


AppitroxaL NOTES 


ILI. ii. 3, 1276 b 38. If we emend the text with Bernays 
to ef yap Svvarov é& ardvrwy crovéalwy bvTwv elvac wor, 
the sense is: assuming the possibility of a perfect state, 
with all its factors the best of their kind, this means 
that all the population will be good citizens, not that they 
will all be perfect specimens of the human race, because the 
state needs citizens of the working classes, etc., and these 
cannot in the nature of things be perfect human beings. 


III. iii. 1, 1277 b 3S odros yap roNizns. The translation 
takes roXirns as subject and ofros as predicate (meaning éxwv 
Thy Towlrny dperiv, possessing capacity to govern). But 
possibly the predicate is roXirys and the subject ofros, which 
then stands for 6 Bdvauoos; if so, the whole sentence means 
that if the non-official classes are citizens, not all the citizens 
will possess civic virtue (which is capacity to govern), for 
the working-man will be a citizen (and he is not capable of 
governing). 
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1288 b 
10 


15 


A 


Ey andoats tats Téyvais Kal Tals emornpais } 
Tats py KaTa pdpiov ywvopevars GAAG Tepi yévos 
év Ti TeAciats ovoats, tds eoTi Dewpioa TO Tepi 
Exagrov yévos" aporrov, olov doxnots odpate 
mola TE molw ouppéper Kal Tis dpiorn (7 yap 
Kadota mepundre kal KeXopnynpuevep THY dplorny 
dvayatov dpporrew), Kat tis Tots mActoTous pia 
maow (Kat yap TobTo Tis: yupvaotucns éeortv), ere 
om edv tes pa TAS ixvoupevns edupf pi? efews 
par emorijins TOV mept THY dyaviay, pyder? 
Wrrov TOU masdorpipou kat Tob yupwaoriKod pa 
oKeudoat ye Kal Tavryy oti Thy Svvapw: Spoiws 2 


a 4 x ‘ ap A 
20 5¢ Tovro Kal Teol latpiKiy Kal mept vauTrnyiay Kal 


cobra Kal mepit wacav adAnv Téxyvyv Opa@pev cup- 
Baivov. core SijAov ore at mrodurelay Tis avris 
éorwv emLoT IELTS ay aptornv Dewpijoat tis €oTt 
Kal mola Ts av obGG padvor” ety Kat’ evxnY pnde- 
vos éumodilovres trav éxrés, Kal Tis tTiaw appor- 


1 51ers secl. Spengel. 
2 obdey Bk? (undév Frrov cum praecedentibus Immisch, tr. 
infra post dvvauiv Richards). 
3 +e Coraes (tr. supra, rod ye macdorpiBouv Richards): re codd. 





2 'Transposed as Book VI. by soine editors : see p- 274. 
2 Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘to each 
individual.’ 
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1 LI. In all the arts and the sciences that are not Root 
merely sectional but that in relation to some one Existixo 
class of subject are complete, it is the function of a Cosst7U- 
single art or science to study what is suited to each 
class,’ for instance what sort of gymnastic exercise Science 
is beneficial for what sort of bodily frame, and what Sly aie 
is the best sort (for the best must naturally suit the cee 

bd A 2) the 

person of the finest natural endowment and equip- best under 
ment), and also what one exercise taken by all is the Yo. 
best for the largest number (for this is also a ques- of character 

. 2 : . see 4 or (3) of 
tion for gymnastic science), and in addition, in case resources, 1 
someone desires a habit of body and a knowledge (a) ne fae 
of athletic exercises that are not the ones adapted to inthe 
him, it is clearly the task of the trainer and gymnastic **°s* 
master to produce this capacity © also just as much ; 

2 and we notice this also happening similarly in regard 
to medicine, and ship-building, and the making of 
clothes, and every other craft. Hence it is clear 
that in the case of the constitution as well it is the 

(1) business of the same science to study which is the 
best constitution and what character it must have to 
be the most ideal if no external circumstance stands 


(2) in the way, and what constitution is adapted to what 


* ie. a bodily bearing and athletic skill that are not the 
ones most suited to the pupil’s particular physique. 
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1288 b 
25 Tove (7oMois yap Tis apiorns Ttvyely tows 
advvarov, ore Ty Kpatioryy Te amAds Kal Thy 
ex THY BroKeyévwy aplorny ov Set AednOevar Tov 
vopobéryy Kai Tov ws aAnbds moAuTiKdv), Ere Be 
tpirny thy €& trobdcews (Set yap Kal tiv Sofeicav 
dvvacbat Gewpeiv, e€ apyis Te THs av yévotTo Kal 
80 yevopevy riva Tpémov av a@louro mAciarov Xpévov: 
rey w 8° olov ef tive moder oupBeBnxe bare THY 
dpiorny | Todredeobat moderetav dxopyynTdv TE 
elvae Kal Tay dvaykaiwy, pyre Thy evdexouevny ex 
Tv vrapydvTwy, GdAd twa davdordpar): mapa 3 
mavra S€ Tatra THY padre maoats Tats moAeow 
8 dpudtrovaav del yrwpilew, ws of mActoro. THY 
dropatvopevey Tept moretas, Kal «i TaAAa A€yovot 
Kahds, Tay ye Xpnoiuwy duapaprdavovaw. ov yap 
pdvov Ty dpioryy bet Dewpetv, ard Kal my 
Suvari, dpoiws dé Kal Tiv pdw Kal Koworépay 
andoas. vov 0° of bev Thy dxcporarny Kat Seo- 
40 wévnv TOs xopyylas fyrobat povov" of Sé par- 
Nov Kowny Twa Aéyovres Tas dTapxovoas avat- 
1289 a podvres mohuretas THY Aakeveriy q Twa GAAnv 
ema.vovow* xe?) bé Towaray cionyetabat Pee 4 
Hs padiws €K TaV drapxdvrer?® kal mevoOyjoovras 
Kat Suvyoovra: Kowwvelv, ws gorw odK éAarTov 
epyov to éravopbdoat mokitelay 7) KaracKevalew 


2 As ed.: jv codd. 
2 brapyévrwy Wilamowitz: trapxovedy codd. 
3 xwety MP2. 


@ The fourfold classification given just before is repeated 
in rather loose terms in this sentence. 

>’ The word originally denoted the duty of the wealthy 
citizen holding the office of Choregus to supply dresses, etc., 
for the chorus and actors in a drama. 
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people (since for many it is doubtless impossible to 
attain the best one, so that the good lawgiver and 
the true statesman must be acquainted with both 
the form of constitution that is the highest absolutely 
and that which is best under assumed conditions), 
(3) and also thirdly the form of constitution based on a 
certain supposition (for he must be also capable 
of considering both how some given constitution 
could be brought into existence originally and also 
in what way having been brought into existence it 
could be preserved for the longest time: I mean for 
example if it has befallen some state not only not 
to possess the best constitution and to be unprovided 
even with the things necessary for it, but also not to 
haye the constitution that is practicable under the 

3 circumstances but an inferior one); and beside all 
(4) these matters he must ascertain the form of con- 
stitution most suited to all states, since most of those 
who make pronouncements about the constitution, 
even if the rest of what they say is good, entirely 
miss the points of practical utility. For it is proper 
(1) to consider 4 not only what is the best constitution but 
(3) also what is the one possible of achievement, and 
(2) likewise also what is the one that is easier and more 
(4) generally shared by all states. But as it is, some 
students inquire which is the highest form of all 
even though requiring much material equipment,? 
while those who rather state some general form 
sweep aside the constitutions actually existing and 

4 praise that of Sparta or some other ; but the proper 
course is to bring forward an organization of such a 
sort that men will easily be persuaded and be able 

in the existing circumstances to take part in it, since 

to reform a constitution is no less a task than to frame 
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1289a , ’ oa e ‘ \ , A 
5 € apx7s, WOTTEp Kat TO perapavdvew TOU pave 


Odvew €& dpyfis: 81d mpds Tots efpnuévois Kal tals 
dmapxovaais toAtelats Set Svvacbar Bonfety tov 
ToALTLKOD, xabdmep erexOn Kal mporepov. ToUTO 
dé advvarov dyvoobvra méoa, molretas € éorly <td" 
vov dé play Sypoxpariay otovrai tives etvat Kal 
30 play dduyapxiar, ovK gore 5é Toor’ dAnbds. wore 5 
bet Tas Svadopas py AavOdvew ras Tov ) ohurendy, 
moat, Kal cuvTibevrar mooaxas. pera de tara! 
this abrijs ppovjcews ravrns Kal _vopous Tous 
dpiorous ideiv kal Tous exaorn Trav Todrevéiv 
apporrovras. 7™pos yap Tas qoAretas TOUS vopous 
Set riOecOar Kat rifevtar mavres, GAA’ od Tas 7O- 
15 AuTEtas mpds TOvs vopovs: ToATEla pev yap eoTt 
Tagis Tats moAcow 7 TEpt Tas apxds, Tiva TpdTOV 
vevepnvrar, Kai Ti TO KUpLov THs ToALTEtas Kal TL 
TO téAos EKAOTIS THS Kowwvtas eariv, vOHOL be 
KeXupiapLevor Tay SnAovyTwv THY modtelar, xa? 
ovs det Tous dipyovras apxew kat puddrrew Tovs 
20 mapaBaivovras avrous. @OTE Sirov 6 OTL Tas dia- 6 
dopas avayKatov Kai Tov dpiOuov exew Tis moAe- 
telas é€xdorTyns Kal mpos Tas TOV vopwy Oéces: 
od yap oldv te Tovs avtovs vopuous cvpdepey Tais 
dAryapyiats ovde rats SypoKpariats macats, elrep 
53) mAetous* Kal pn pia Snoxpatia pyndé dAvyapyia 
25 ovov eaTiv. 
ll. ’Evei & ev 79 mpary pebddqp mept TV TOA 1 
revav Sterrdducba rpets pev tas opbds moActeias, 


1 wera dé rad7a anon. apud Stahr: pera dé codd. 
® rhelw codd. cet. (elrep efdy whelw Spengel). 





® Book III. «. v. 
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one from the beginning, just as to re-learn a science 
is just as hard as to learn it originally ; in addition 
therefore to the things mentioned the student of 
politics must also be able to render aid to the con- 
stitutions that exist already, as was also said before.? §§ 2 fa, 3. 
But this is impossible if he does not know how many 
kinds of constitution there are ; but at present some 
people think that there is only one kind of democracy 

5 and one kind of oligarchy, but this is not true. Hence 
he must take in view the different varieties of the 
constitutions, and know how many there are and 
how many are their combinations. And after this 
it needs this same discrimination also to discern the 
laws that are the best, and those that are suited to 
each of the forms of constitution. For the laws 
should be laid down, and all people lay them down, 
to suit the constitutions-_the constitutions must not 
be made to suit the laws; for a constitution is the 
regulation of the offices of the state in regard to the 
mode of their distribution and to the question what 
is the sovereign power in the state and what is the 
object of each community, but laws are distinct 
from the principles of the constitution, and regulate 
how the magistrates are to govern and to guard 

6 against those who transgress them. So that clearly 
it is necessary to be in possession of the different 
varieties of each form of constitution, and the 
number of these, even for the purpose of legisla- 
tion; for it is impossible for the same laws to be 
expedient for all oligarchies or democracies if there 
are really several kinds of them, and not one sort 
of democracy or oligarchy only. 

2 II. And inasmuch as in our first inquiry ? about contents of 
the forms of the constitution we classified the right ae a 
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1289 a id oa , f a 4: A 
Baowrelav dproroxpatiav moAuretav, tpets 5é tas 


TovTwy tapexBacers, tupavvida perv Baowreias 
30 OAvyapyiav bé dpioToKparias Snpoxpariay 5é 
mrohuretas, Kat mepl pep dpuotoxparias Kat Baow- 
elas etpyrau (r6 yap mepi Tis dpiorns mrohuretas 
Bewpijoar ravTo Kal mepl TouTov éoriv etrreiy Tay 
dvopdrwv, BovAerat yap éxarépa Kat’ aperiy 
ovveordvat Kexopnynperny) ere 8 Ti Stadepovow 
85 GAAjAwy dpiotoxpatia Kai Baotrela Kal mde Set 
Baotrelay vopilew Stptora. mpdrepov, Aoumdv 
qrEept Todretas: SueMBetv ais TO Kow®@  Tmpoo- 
ayopevopievns dvopate, Kat mept TOV io moX- 
Tey, Olvyapyias Te Kai Snpoxparias Kal Tupap- 
vidos. pavepov pev ovv Kat TOUTWY TOY TapeK- 
Bdcewv tis Xeiplorn Kal _devrépa tis. avayKy 
40 Yap THY pev THS Tparns kal Devorarns mapéxBaow 
elvan xetplorny, my be Bacthelav | dvaykatov 7 
1289 Tovvopia pedvov exew ovk ovcay 7 Sud. TroAAty 
brrepoyny elvat Thy Tob Bactrevovros: | @ore TH 
Tupavvida Xeiptorny odcay mAetoTov dmréxew ToAL- 
Telas, devrepov 5é Ty dAuyapxiay (7 yap apioro- 
Kpatia Si€atnKev a diar0 TAUTNS TOAD THS moNretas), 
speTpwraryy Sé THY Snyoxpariav. 84 pev obv 
a dmepyvato Kal Tov mporepov obrws, ov poy 
els TavTO Brépas pv: exeivos pev yap éxpwve 
maca@y pev ovady emeKx@v, olov oAvyapyias TE 


* i.e, rodreia, * polity,’ which denotes not only a constitu- 
tion of any form, but also (like our term ‘constitutional 
government’) a particular form, viz., a republic, ¢f. Bk. III. 
c. Vv. § 2. 

® The three forms of constitution last mentioned. 

¢ Corruptio optimi pessima, a Socratic notion: ‘the men 
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constitutions as three, kingship, aristocracy and Four con- 
constitutional government, and the deviations from soy ba 
these as three, tyranny from kingship, oligarchy from 4iseussed. 
aristocracy and democracy from constitutional govern- 
ment, and about aristocracy and kingship we have 
spoken (for to study the best constitution is the same Book ill. 
thing as to speak about the forms that bear those °° '"*"" 
names, since each of them means a system based on 
the qualification of virtue equipped with means), 
and as also the question what constitutes the differ- 
ence between aristocracy and kingship and when a 
royal government is to be adopted has been de- 
cided before, it remains to discuss the form of con- III. xi. 2% 
stitution designated by the name* common to them 
all, and the other forms, oligarchy, democracy and 

2tyranny. Now it is manifest also which of these Their order 
deviations ® is the worst and which the second worst. *™"" 
For necessarily the deviation from the first and most 
divine must be the worst,° and kingship must of 
necessity either possess the name only, without 
really being kingship, or be based on the outstanding 
superiority of the man who is king ; so that tyranny 
being the worst form must be the one farthest 
removed from constitutional government, and olig- 
archy must be the second farthest (for aristocracy 
is widely separated from that constitution), while 

3 democracy must be the most moderate. An account 
of their relative merits has indeed already been 
given also by one of the former writers,? though not 
on the same principle as ours; for he inclined to 
judge that there were good varieties of all the forms, 


of the best natural gifts, when uneducated, are the worst,’ 
Xen. Mem. iv. 1. 3. 
4 Plato, Politicus 302 a ff. 
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1289 b a a oe } is 
Xpynoris kai trav GAdwy, yeipiornv SyoKpariay, 


am be > é c a ée 6A co 3 
avaAwy € apiorny, Apets 5é dAws Tadras €Enuapty- 
+ 
10 pévas elvai dapev, kal BeATiw pev ddAvyapyiay GAAnY 
dAAns od Kad@s yew" A€yew, ijrrov 8€ pavAny. 
> i} A A Rad Fé, , > sf 
aAAa wept pev THs rovadtys Kpicews ddeiobw 
7a viv: jpiv Sé mpOrov pev Siaiperéov mécat dia- 
phopat tv moAiteav, elmep Eorw eldyn mArciova Tis 
Te Snpoxpatias Kal ths dAvyapyias, ewevra tis 
1s KowoTdTyn, Kal Tis alperwrdtyn peTa THY dpiorny 
moATetav, Kav el Tis GAAN TeTUYNKEY aptoToKpAaTLK} 
‘ A ony 2\\> _ 92 a , € 
Kat ovveota@oa Kadds, Gd’ od? rats mAeloTats dp- 


ta rs 3 ww ~ 
pdérTovea TOAEGL, Tis e€oTLW, EmetTa Kal TOV GdAwY 5 


tis Tiow aipeT? (Tdya yap Tots pev avayKaia dypo- 

ul an 3 3 nan > a ~ 
Kpatia paAdrov ddvyapyias, trois 8 adrn paddov 
20 €xetvys), pera S€ Tadra Tiva Tpdomov Set Kafiordvat 

A é‘ rs A 5 f: 4 

Tov PovdAdpevov tavtas Tas todretas, rAéyw Be 
7. Lena s \ x 2 

SnpoKpatias Te Kal” Exactov eldos Kal mdAw dduy- 
apxias, TéAos 8d, navtwy rovTwy 6tav Tomnawpcba 
ovvrdépws TH evdeyopevyy pvelav, meiparéov eén- 
eMbcivy tives POopai Kal tives Gwrnpiat Tv moAL- 

23 TEV Kal Kowy Kat xepis éxdorys, Kat dua Tivas 
airlas Taira pddvora yivecBar wépuxev. 

Yl. Tod pev odv elvat mrAetous moATetas alrtov 
iJ i“ 2 A la of ¥ A > ta 
6re maans éoTi pépn mAciw méAews Tov apibydy. 
mpa@tov pev yap €€ oikidy ovyKedvas mdcas 

0 dp@uev Tas WoAets, emerta madw TovTov Tob 
mAnbovs Tos pev edadpous dvayratoy elvat tous 
1 Richards: éyec codd. 8 _ of add. Coraes (cf. 1295 a 31 ff.). 
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for instance a good sort of oligarchy and so on, and 
that democracy was the worst among these, but the 

4 best among the bad varieties, whereas we say that 
the deviations are wholly wrong, and that it is not 
right to speak of one form of oligarchy as better than 
another, but only as less bad. But let us for the 
present dismiss the question of a classification of this 
nature. Our business is first to distinguish how many Contents 
different forms of the constitutions there are, assum- Wot VE 
ing that there do exist severa] kinds of democracy 
and of oligarchy ; next, which form is most general, tv. it. -vili. 
baaeaiiich, most desirable after the best constitution, !- 
and also if there exists some other form that is 
aristocratic in nature and well constructed but not 
fitted to the largest number of cities, which this 

5 is; next, which of the other forms too is desirable 
for what people (since probably for some democracy I”. *--tiit 
is necessary more than oligarchy, and for others 
oligarchy more than democracy); and after this, 
in what way should one proceed who wishes to set Bo: ¥- 
up these constitutions, I mean the various forms of 
democracy and of oligarchy ; and finally, when as 
far as possible we have concisely touched upon all 
these questions, we must endeavour to review what 
are the agencies that destroy and what are those 
that preserve constitutions generally and each variety 
of constitution in particular, and what are the causes 
by which it is most natural for these events to be 
brought about. 

1 III. Now the reason of there being several forms 
of constitution is that every city has. a considerable ee 
number of parts. For in the first place we see that in their 
all the cities are composed of households, and then distribution 


of power by 
again that of this multitude some must necessarily rank and 
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1289 b ™ > , A! X / \ ~ > / A 
8’ amdpovs tods dé pécovs, Kat trav edadpwr bé 


Kal Tey dardpooy 70 pev Omrduruxdv 70 be dvotthov. 
Kat TOV pev yewpyexov SFjwov OpGyuev_ ovra, Tov s 
dyopaiov, TOV de Bévavoor. Kal rev yrupipav 
etal duadopal Kai Kata Tov mAobTOY Kal Ta peyeOn 
35 THS ovolas (ofov immotpodias, ToTo yap ou 
pasdiov ft) movrobvras movely Sidrep ent Tay 
dpxaiwy xpdrwv doats moAeow ev Tots inmous 7 
Svvapus 7 Hy, oAvyapxiae mapa TovTous jjoav: ExpGvro 
dé Tpos Tous ToAépous" immots mpos* Tods doru- 
yeirovas, ofov *Eperpuets Kal Xarnideis Kab 
ao } Mayryres ot emt Matdvdpw Kal Tay dAAwy TroAAol 
mepl Thy ’ Aotav). €7t 7™pos Tats KaTO aAodrov dua- 
1290a dopais early 7 peév Kata yévos 4 S€ Kat’ apeTHy, 
Kav et zt d2) ToLwodTov Erepor cipyrar mdAews elvar 
peépos ev tots mepl THv apioroxpariay (exel yap 
duetAdpefa ex méowy pepGv dvayKaiwy éotl maéca 
mods) ToUTwY yap Tay pLepa@v ore pey TAVTG [LET- 

5 eXeL THS Todretas é7re 8 éAdrrw ore be mAciw. 
pavepov Toivuy ott mAcious dvayKatov elvar mrohu- 
Telas cide Siepepovoas ana Kal yap Tair” 
cider Sragéper Ta epn ofa abr@v. modureia ev 
yap a TaY apyav Takis € éori, Tavras® Sé Savépov- 
TAL mdvres 7 Kara, Thy Sbvapuey Tay HETEXOVTOOY | 7 
10 Kard tw abra@y todrnra Kowy, Ady 3 otov TaV 
dmropeny 7 tev edTropwy 7 Kowry TW aydoiv." 
dvaykatoy dpa moAitetas elvar tooavras dcat meEp 


1 rodduous T' (cf. 1330 a 18): modeulovs codd. 
2 [#pés] Immisch (cf. ibid.). 
3 Richards: ravrnv codd. 4 [j—dpoiv] Ramus. 





@ This clause looks like an interpolation. 
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be rich and some poor and some between the two, 
and also of the rich and the poor the former class is 
heavy-armed and the latter without armour. And 
we see that one portion of the common people is 
agricultural, another engaged in trade and another 
mechanic. And the upper classes have distinctions 
also corresponding to their wealth and the amounts 
of their property (for example in a stud of horses— 
for it is not easy to rear horses without being rich, 
and this is why in ancient times there were oligarchies 
in all the states whose strength lay in their cavalry, 
and they used to use horses for their wars against 
their neighbours, as for instance did the Eretrians 
and Chalcidians and the people of Magnesia on the 
Maeander and many of the other Asiatic peoples). 
Moreover in addition to differences in wealth there is 
the difference of birth, and that in regard to virtue, 
and indeed any other similar distinction that in the 
discussion of aristocracy has been stated to constitute 
a part of the state (for there we distinguished how 
many necessary parts there are of which every state 
must consist); for sometimes all of these parts parti- 
cipate in the constitution and sometimes a smaller or 
3 a larger number of them. It is clear therefore that 

there must necessarily be several forms of constitu- 

tion differing in kind from one another, inasmuch as 

these parts differ in kind among themselves. For a 

constitution means the arrangement of the magistra- 

cies, and these all people distribute either according 

to the power of those who share political rights, or 

according to some common equality between them, 

I mean for example between the poor or between the 

rich, or some equality common to them both. It 

follows therefore that there are as many forms of 
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1290a_—, \ Loe ‘ ? \ \ ‘ 
Tages KaTQ TAS UTrEpoxXas elol KaL KATA Tas dua- 


gopas T&v popiwy. pddora 5é Soxotow elvar Svo, 4 
Kabanep én Trav mvevdrwr A€yerar 7a peev Bdpera 

15 7a. O€ véria, TA 8 GAAa TovTwWY mapeKBdcets, obrw 
kal trav modwredv 800, Sfuos Kat dAvyapyta: THY 
yap apictoxpatiav tis dAvyapyias elSos riWéaow 
as odoav ddvyapxiay twd, Kal tiv Kadoupévny 
modtreiav SypoKxpariay, domep év rots mvetpace 
tov pev Lédupov tod Bopéov, tod 8é vdrou rév 

20 eBpov. dpotws 8 exer Kal wept Tas dppovias, ds 
faci twes: Kal yap éxet riBevras eidy Sdo, rhv 
dwpoti Kai thy ppvytoti, Ta S€ GAAa cvvtdypara 
ra pev Adpra ra dé Dpdyia KaAotow. pddcora pev 5 
otv ciw@bacw obrws ttoAapBdavew wep TaY oA 
tevav: dAnbéarepov $é Kai BéAtiov wes Hyseis SreiAo- 

25 prev, Svoty 7) wids otons rijs KaAds GuvestynKvlas 
tas dAdas elvat mapexBaoes, Tas pev THs €b Ke- 
Kpawevns [dppovias |* tas 5é Tis aptorns moAuTElas, 
dAvyapyikas ev Tas GuvToVwrépas Kal SeaTOTIKW- 
tépas Tas 8° dveysevas Kal padaKkds SyporiKds. 

9 Od Set dé riMdvar Snuoxpariav, Kabdrep <iwbaci 6 
Twes viv, anA@s odtws, dou KUpiov TO TARGos 
(kai yap év rais dAvyapxiats Kat mavtaxod 76 
mAdov pépos Kuptov), odd’ dAvyapyiay zou KUptoL 
GAiyou Tis modretas. €¢ yap €inoav of mdvres 

85 xtAvot Kai TpraKxdatoL, Kal ToUTWY of xiAvoL TAOVLOL, 


1 Gnuoxparias Richards: <rijs> du. ? ed. 
2 dpuorias secl. Immisch. 





¢ Aristotle refers to this view in Jfeteorologica 364 a 19, 
saying that west winds are classed with north and east winds 
with south, because wind from the setting sun is cooler and 
from the rising sun warmer. He notes that north and south 
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constitution as there are modes of arrangement 
according to the superiorities and the differences of 

4 the Séetions. But the forms mostly are thought to be Usua 
two—just as in the case of the winds we speak of some cassia 
as north and some as south and regard the rest as criticized. 
deviations from these,? so also of constitutions there 
are held to be two forms, democracy and oligarchy ; 
for men reckon aristocracy as a kind of oligarchy 
because it is oligarchy of a sort, and what is called 
constitutional government as democracy, just as in 
the case of the winds they reckon the west wind 
as a kind of north wind and the east wind as a 
kind of south wind. And the case is similar with 
musical modes, as some people say : for there too they 
posit two kinds, the Dorian mode and the Phrygian, 
and call the other scales some of them Dorian 

5 and the others Phrygian. For the most part there- 
fore they are accustomed to think in this way about 
the constitutions ; but it is truer and better to class 
them as we did, and assuming that there are two well- ¢. 
constructed forms, or else one, to say that the others 
are deviations, some from the well-blended constitu- 
tion and the others from the best one, the more tense 
and masterful constitutions being oligarchic and the 
relaxed and soft ones demotic. 

6 But it is not right to define democracy, as some Democracy 
people are in the custom of doing now, merely as the Olteawahy 
constitution in which the multitude is sovereign (for defined. 
even in oligarchies and everywhere the majority is 
sovereign) nor oligarchy as the constitution in which 
a few are sovereign over the government. For if the 
whole number were thirteen hundred, and a thousand 
winds are the most frequent, ib. 361.46: this may have sug- 
gested the idea that they were the typical winds. 
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1290 a ‘ \ a > a a , \ 
Kal vy) peradidotev apxXys TOLS TpLrakoatots Kat 


mevnow eAevOepois odor Kai TaAAG dpoiots, odfels 

av dain Snuoxpareicfat tovTous* dpoiws 8€ Kai 

ei wévntes prev oAtyou elev, xpeirtrous Sé Tov 

(emeg , ” 2904 n > foes 

edrdpwv mAcdvwr dvTwv, ovdeis dv dAvyapxiay 

mpocayopevoetey ovde THY Toa’THY ei Tots dAXots* 
49 ovot mAovoiots pr) peTein TOV TYnd@v. pddAor 7 

i290b Toivuy AeKTeov ott OHpos péev eaTw dTay ot eAcv- 

fepot KUptor dow ddAryapxia 8 drav ot mAovacot, 

> A a 3 4A Xu A > 

aAAd cupBaiver tods bev roMods elvar tows 6 

drtyous, eAcvepor pev yap qoAAot Aovatot 3° 

dAtyoe. kat Yap dy ef kata péyefos Seevépovro 

5 TAS Gpxds, WarmreEp ev Athtoria gagi TwWES,* } Kara 

KdMos, ddvyapxta p dv, dAtyov yap TO mABos 
Kal TO TOV Kaday Kat TO TeV peydhav. od pny 8 

GAN’ obdé TovToLs povov txavads exer Siwpicfar 

bs , rs ? > > ‘ é , 
Tas qodtreias tTavtas: GAN’ émet mAciova pdpia 
Kal Tob Siov Kat THs dAvyapyias eioiv, ere dea- 
/ ec eas n e > # x\7 wv 

10 Anmréov ws ot7 adv of ededHepor dAtyou ovres 

mAcovwv Kat pn eAcvbépwv dpywar dfpos, olov 

* 3 f ma ~ ? f b ee [4 > vA 

ev AmoAAwvia TH ev TO “loviw Kat év Orjpa (ev rov- 

Twv yap éxatépa TOV TmoAewr ev Tals Tyais Hoav 

Staddpovtes Kar? edydveray Kal mpOrot kaTa- 

s A > / V7 wv ~ vor nN 

oxXOvTes TAS aTratKias, dALyot SvTES TOAADY), OT’ av 

18 of tAovator bid TO KATA TAROIOS drrepéxew, Sipnos, 

olov ev Kododaui td rwadaudv (éxet yap éxéxrnvro 

, 

paxpav ovaiay of mAciovs mply yevéobar Tov 76- 

3 odQdols Richards. 2 twas ? Susemihl. 
3 bdcyapxia Bojesen. 


2 e.g, Herodotus iii. 20. 
> 7.e, those of citizen birth. 
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of these were rich and did not give the three hundred 
poor a share in the government although they were 
free-born and like themselves in all other respects, 
no one would say that this people was governed 
democratically ; and similarly also if there were few 
poor, but these more powerful than the rich who were 
more numerous, no one would call such a government 
a democracy either, if the other citizens being rich 
7 had no share in the honours. Rather therefore ought 
we to say that it is a democracy when the free are 
sovereign and an oligarchy when the rich are, but 
that it comes about that the sovereign class in a 
democracy is numerous and that in an oligarchy 
small because there are many men of free birth and 
few rich. For otherwise, suppose people assigned 
the offices by height, as some persons @ say is done in 
Ethiopia, or by beauty, that would be an oligarchy, 
because both the handsome and the tall are few in 
8 number. Nevertheless it is not enough to define 
these constitutions even by wealth and free birth 
only ; but inasmuch as there are more elements than 
one both in democracy and in oligarchy, we must add 
the further distinction that neither is it a democracy 
if the free® being few govern the majority who are 
not of free birth, as for instance at Apollonia on the 
Ionian Gulf and at Thera (for in each of these cities 
the offices of honour were filled by the specially 
noble families who had been the first settlers of the 
colonies, and these were few out of many), nor is it 
a democracy ° if the rich rule because they are in a 
majority, as in ancient times at Colophon (for there 
the majority of the population owned large property 
© Perhaps the Greek should be altered here to give ‘an 

oligarchy.’ 
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Aeov tov mpos Avdods), aA éore SypoKpatia 
pev drav of eAevMepou Kat amopot mAcious dvTes 
KUpiot THs apyis dow, dAvyapyia § drav ot 
mAovatoe Kai ebyevéarepor OALyou GvTes. 

"Ort peév obv moduretas mrActous, Kai 50” Hy airiav, 
elpyyrau dude Se mAeious TOY clpnpevov, Kal tives 
kat ba ti, Adywpev apyiy AaBovres THY ipnpevay 
TPOTEpov. Sporoyodpev yap odx é& [2épos adAa 
TAciw mdcav éyew moAw. worep ovv et Copov 
mponpoveba AaPety eldn, mp@rov av dazrodiwupt- 
Comer dep avayxaiov wav éyew EGov (olov end 
ze Tv alaOyrnpiwy Kal TO THs Tpodhs épyacrucov 

Sexrixdv, ofov ordpa Kat KotAlav, mpos b€ 
rouTots, ols Kiveirat poptois ExaaTov avTdv), 


f, eae 3 4 , , f \ , 
(Ady rs) oLov OTOLATOS TWa aA€iw yevyn Kat KotAlas 
Kal Tav aicOyrnpiwy, ére 6€ Kal TOY KwyTLKOY 

, ~ ~ > 4 > 
popiav), 6 THS aulev’Eews THs ToUTwWY apiOuds e& 
avaykyns momo mAciw yérn Cw (od yap oidv 

‘ ~ 
te tavtov C@ov éyew mAElovs orduatos Siadpopas, 
¢ , \ 99? a a a ~ , 
opotws 5€ 08d" drwvr), Bol Grav Andladat trovTwv 
‘ 

TAVvTES Of evdexdprevoe GuVdvacjLol ToLnGoVOW «iby 

4 a> a ¢ 
faov, Kat tooair’ eidy Tob fdbou soaimep ai 

~ Le if é es ‘ A 
oulevécis TOV avayKkaiwy popiwy eiaiv—rov adbrov 
*. ~ ~ 

57° tpdzov Kat TOV eipnpevwy ToALTEL@v. Kal yap 

€ , 3 > cS > > > ~ 4 
ai modes ovk e& évds GAN’ ex TroAAGY ovyKewrat 


1 6¢ Thurot: 57 aut de? codd. 
2 ein Newman: elén codd. 3 $y Coraes: 6é codd. 





® See § 1. 
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before the war against the Lydians took place), but 
it isa democracy when those who are free are in the 
majority and have sovereignty over the government, 
and an oligarchy when the rich and more well born 
are few and sovereign. 

9 It has then been stated that there are several forms Eight 
of constitution, and what is the cause of this; but He eed 
let us take the starting-point that was laid down Plato) 
before * and say that there are more forms than those {pr srets. 
mentioned, and what these forms are, and why they 
vary. For we agree that every state possesses not 
one part but several. Therefore just as, in case we 
intended to obtain a classification of animals, we 
should first define the properties necessarily belonging 
to every animal (for instance some of the sense- 
organs, ‘and the machinery for masticating and for 
receiving food, such as a mouth and a stomach, 
and in addition to these the locomotive organs of 

10 the various species), and if there were only so many 
necessary parts, but there were different varieties 
of these (I mean for instance certain various kinds 
of mouth and stomach and sensory organs, and also 
of the locomotive parts as well), the number of poss- 
ible combinations of these variations will necessarily 
produce a variety of kinds of animals (for it is not 
possible for the same animal to have several different 
sorts of mouth, nor similarly of ears either), so that 
when all the possible combinations of these are taken 
they will all produce animal species, and there will 
be as many species of the animal as there are com- 

1] binations of the necessary parts :—so in the same 
way also we shall classify the varieties of the con- 
stitutions that have been mentioned. For states 
also are composed not of one but of several parts, as 
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1290 b bs 
~ wW ES a A 2 \ 
Hepav, Bomep eipyrac ToAAdKis. év péev ody éori 
A 4 4 ~ € ra 
70 rept Ti Tpodiy mAsBos, oi xahovpevor yewp- 
” 

12818 vou, Sevrepov bé TO KaAovpevov Bavavoov (€o7e bé 
TodTO Tepi Tas Téxvas wv dvev méAW ddvvatTov ol- 
xetobat, ToUTwy Sé TOY Teyvav Tas pev e€ dvdyKys 
dmdpyew Set, tas dé et pny y TO Kadds Cir) 

PX @, tas dé els tpudyy 7% TO Kadds Civ), 
é 2 3 lal f % i 3 a A ‘ * 
5 rpitov 8° adyopaiov (Aéyw 8 ayopaiov TO mept Tas 
, ‘ ‘ > ‘ A ‘ > , ‘ 
Tpaces Kal Tas wads Kal tds éeumopias Kal 
Rg a 4 
Kamnrelas StatpiBov), téraptov 5é 70 OyriKdv, 
, 34 t ‘ ~ “a A 
méumTov S€ yévos TO TpoTOAcLHGOV, 6 ToUTWwY odOer 
4 2 > ~ aed ? 4 \ 
rrdv €CTLV avayKalov vTapxXel €t péAdovou HY) 
‘, a > ~ \ A a ~ > , 
dovAevcew TOLS E7TLOVCLY’ B7) yap ev TWY aduvarwv 
9 woAw aévov etvar Kadely ryv duce SovdAny, 
10 adtdpK ap 7) 7OAts 7d 5é SodAOv odk adrapKes 
pxys yap % mks pKes. 
ae se, > ~ la ~ ~ > e ~ 
dudtep ev TH TodTE’a Kopipds TobTO, ody Karas 
* a 7 A c cd ? 4 
b€ cipyras. pyot yap 6 LwxKpdrns €K Terrapev 
a ; ’ fe 
TOV dvaykaorarwy mddAw avyKetcba, Adyer dé 
t c ¥ \ ‘ A f A 
toutous oddvrTny Kai yewpyov Kal oxutordpov Kal 
3 4 i A t < > 2 
oixoddpuov' maAw de mpooribyow, ws ody adtapKwy 
~ é 

ToUTwy, yaAKéa Kal Tos emt Tots avayKaiots 
, wt > £ ‘ cA ‘ 

Booxnpaow, ére 8 Eumopdv ve Kal xdmnAov. Kat 

~ / é / ~ A 
TadrTa Tavra yiveTat TAnpwua THs mpwTNS TOAEWS, 
Ws Tav dvayKaiwy ye xdpw mdcav médAw avv- 
~ LAAN’ > ~ Xr ~ GAN ” 
eoTnkviay a. od Tot Kadod paddAov, tcov TE 
~ ‘ A 

Seopevyy oxvtéwy te Kal yewpydv 70 be T™p0- 

~ f > a / a ~ 

2) ToAEUObY Ov TpdTEpoV arrodiSwat pépos mpl 7 Tis 

~ ~ - ¢ i 
xwpas adfopevns Kal THs TOv mAnciov amTopevys 


me 
on 





@ Plato, Rep. ii. 369 B-371 E. 
® i.e, the first sketch of the City-state, loc. cit. 
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has been said often. One of these parts therefore 
is the mass of persons concerned with food who are 
called farmers, and second is what is called the 
mechanic class (and this is the group engaged in the 
arts without which it is impossible for a city to be 
inhabited, and some of these arts are indispensably 
necessary, while others contribute to luxury or noble 
living), and third is a commercial class (by which I 
mean the class that is engaged in selling and buying 
and in wholesale and retail trade), and fourth is the 
class of manual labourers, and the fifth class is the 
one to defend the state in war, which is no less in- 
dispensable than the others if the people are not to 
become the slaves of those who come against them ; 
for surely it is quite out of the question that it should 
be proper to give the name of state to a community 
that is by nature a slave, for a state is self-sufficient, 
but that which is a slave is not self-sufficient. There- 
fore the statement made in the Republic? is witty 
but not adequate. For Socrates says that the most 
necessary elements of which a state is composed are 
four, and he specifies these as a weaver, a farmer, a 
shoemaker and a builder; and then again he adds, 
on the ground that these are not self-sufficient, a 
copper-smith and the people to look after the neces- 
sary live-stock, and in addition a merchant and a 
retail trader. These elements together constitute 
the full complement of his first city,? implying that 
every city is formed for the sake of the necessaries of 
life and not rather for the sake of what is noble, and 
that it has equal need of bothshoemakers and farmers; 
13 but the warrior class he does not assign to it until as 

the territory is increased and comes into contact 

with that of the neighbours they are brought into 
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12018 ? la ~ ? i) A ‘ > a 
cis moAquov Kataor@aw. ddAdAa pv Kal év tots 


rérrapat Kal Tots dmocoicoby Kowwvois dvayxatov 
elvat Twa Tov dmodwoovra Kal KpiwodvTa Td 
Sixatov: elmep odv Kat yuynv dv tis Oetn Caov 
25 pdpiov padAdrov 7} o@pa, Kal wéAewr ta Totaira 
paMov Oerdov t&v els Thy avayKatay yphow ovv- 
TEvovTwY, TO TOAEULKOY Kal TO peTexoV SuKaLoUYNS 
Suxaorixys, mpos dé tovTois tO BovdAevdpevor, 
6mep é€oti avvécews TodtiKAs épyov. Kat tab7’ 
elre Kexwplopevws' Umdpye Tiolv Eire Tos adbtots, 
30 ovfev Siadéper mpds Tov Adyov: Kal yap OmALrevew 14 
Kal yewpyeiy aupBaiver tots avdrots moAAdKis. 
wore elmep Kal tadra Kal exetva Oeréa popia Tis 
mores, havepov Tt Td ‘ye OmTAiTUKOY dvayKaidv 
€ort pdptov THs TOAEwWs. EBdopov bé 7d Tats odaiats 
Aettoupyotv, 6 kadoduev edadpous. dydSoov &é 70d 
35 OnprovpyiKov Kal TO mepl tds apxas ActToupyody, 
elzep dvev apydvrwy addvvaroy elvar mékw: dvay- 
xaiov ody elval twas Tobs duvayévous dpyew Kal 
Aevroupyoivras 7} avvexds 7 KaTa prépos TH mdAct 
rauTyy tiv Aevroupyiav. Howma bé wept dv tuy- 
xavopev Stwpixdtes aptiws, 76 Bovdevduevov Kat 
4070" Kptvoy wept T&v Sixaiwy rots aydioPyrodow. 
elmep ody tatra Set yiveoba® rats médcou Kal 
1291b KaAds yivecOa® Kal Sixaiws, dvayKatov Kal per- 


1 xexwpicpévors ? Richards. 2 xairo ed.: cal codd. 
3 yiverGar ed.: yerérOar codd. 





@ The first four classes and the military and judicial. 
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war. But yet even among the four partners or what- 
ever their number be there must necessarily be some- 
body to assign justice and to judge their claims; 
inasmuch therefore as one would count the soul of 
an animal to be more a part of it than the body, so 
also the factors in states corresponding to the soul 
must be deemed to be parts of them more than those 
factors which contribute to necessary utility,—the 
former being the military class and the class that 
plays a part in judicial justice, and in addition to 
these the deliberative class, deliberation being a 
function of political intelligence. And it makes no 
difference to the argument whether these functions 
are held by special classes separately or by the same 
14 persons ; for it often happens for the same men to 
be both soldiers and farmers. Hence inasmuch as 
both groups ? of classes must be counted parts of the 
state, it is clear that the heavy-armed soldiery at 
any rate > must bea partofthestate. Andaseventh 
class is the one that serves the community by means 
of its property, the class that we call the rich. And an 
eighth is the class of public servants, that is, those 
who serve in the magistracies, inasmuch as without 
rulers it is impossible for a city to exist ; it is there- 
fore necessary that there should be some men who 
are able to govern and who render this service to the 
state either continuously or in turn. And there 
remain the classes which we happen to have defined 
just before, the deliberative class and the one that 
Judges the claims of litigants. If therefore it is 
proper for the states to have these functions per- 
formed, and well and justly performed, it is necessary 
> Lower grades of the forces may be excluded from citizen- 

ship, e.g. the rowers of the triremes (see below, 1376 b 15). 
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a # > ~ ~ ~ ~ 
exovtas elvat twas aperis Tis’ Tay moditiKdv? 
Tas pev obv dddas Suvdpets tots adrots bmdpyew 
> / n~ cal B23 hs 7: * > 
evdexeabar Soxet moAAots, ofov rods adrods elvar 
Tovs mpotroAepobyTas Kal yewpyodvras Kal TEex- 
5 viras, ért be TOUS BovdAevopevous TE Kab Kpivovras, 
avrimotobyras 8€ Kai THs aperas mavres Kai Tas 
tf > 4 cod a , > ‘. 
meloTas dpyas dpxew otovrar SvvacGar- dAAd 
méveoBat Kai mdAoutetvy rods adtods dédvvaTov. 
A ~ a e 
8:0 ratra pépn pdAtora elvar dSoxel méAcws, oF 
a i: ec om w A x. A € Le ‘ 
eUmopot Kal of Amopor. ere Sé Sud TO ws emi 7d 
if A A x\74 s A 4 i4 
10 aoAd TOUS prev oXtyous €lvalt TOUS be aroAAous, 
Tatra évaytia pépy® daiverar Tar Ths mdoAcws 
popiwy’ wore Kal Tas ToAiTElas KaTa Tas bTEpoyxas 
tovTwy Kabiardot, Kat dvo modtretar soxobaw 
elvar, Snuokpatia Kat dAvyapyia. 
IV. “Ore pév odv eiai wodtretar mAElous, Kal dtd 
istivas airias, elpytac mpdtepov: ote 8° eori Kal 
Snpoxpatias etdy mAciw Kat dAvyapxias, A€ywpev. 
gavepoy d5é Todvo Kai ex Tadv ecipnudvwy. edn 
yap mAciw tod te Sypouv Kal Tav Acyoudrwr 
¢ 
yrwpipwr éoriv, olov Siuov péev edn Ev prev ot 
i ov A ‘ 1 LA f LAA oe A 
yewpyol, erepov dé TO Tept Tas Téxvas, GAAO dé TO 
> a” \ ‘ - ‘ ‘ a 8 ~ a 
20 dyopuiov Td mepl wry Kal mpadow SrarpiBov, dAAo 
8 76 mepi OdAatTav, Kat roUTov Td pev ToAELKOV 
‘3 + > 
TO S€é xpypariotixoy TO Sé mopOpevtiKov TO 5 
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1 dperijs rijs Richards: dperfs codd. 
2 ro\rrdy ? Richards. 3 udva Wilamowitz. 


« Cf. iii. 11, 12 fin. 
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for there also to be some men possessing virtue in the 

15 form of political excellence. Now as to the other Some 
capacities many people think that it is possible for Senta tet 
them to be possessed in combination, for example, Fae 
for the same men to be the soldiers that defend the hence E 
state in war and the farmers that till the land and Oligarehy 
the artizans, and also the councillors and judges, and Democracy 
indeed all men claim to possess virtue and think a 
themselves capable of filling most of the offices of forms. 
state ; but it is not possible for the same men to 
be poor and rich. Hence these seem to be in the 
fullest sense the parts of the state, the rich and the 
poor. And also the fact that the rich are usually 
few and the poor many makes these two among the 
parts of the state appear as opposite sections; so 
that the superior claims? of these classes are even 
made the guiding principles upon w. hich constitutions 
are constructed, and it is thought that there are two 
forms of constitution, democracy and oligarchy. 

1 IV. That there are then several forms of constitu- Varieties of 
tion, and what are the reasons for this, has been Cgarhy 
stated before ; let us now say that there are several] Democracy 
varieties both of democracy and of oligarchy. And 
this is clear even from what has been said already. 

For there are several classes both of the people and 
of those called the notables ; for instance classes of 
the people are, one the farmers, another the class 
dealing with the arts and crafts, another the com- 
mercial class occupied in buying and selling and 
another the one occupied with the sea—and this 
is divided into the classes concerned with naval 
warfare, with trade, with ferrying passengers and 
with fishing (for each of these classes is extremely 
numerous in various places, for instance fishermen 
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4 secl. Coraes. 
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at Tarentum and Byzantium, navy men at Athens 
the mercantile class at Aegina and Chios, and the 
ferryman-class at Tenedos), and in addition to these 
the hand-working class and the people possessing 
little substance so that they cannot live a life of 
leisure, also those that are not free men of citizen 
parentage on both sides, and any other similar class 
of common people; while among the notables 
wealth, birth, virtue, education, and the distinctions 
that are spoken of in the same group as these, form 
the classes. 

2 The first kind of democracy therefore is the one Four 
which receives the name chiefly in respect of equality. Taey 
For the law of this sort of democracy ascribes equality 
to the state of things in which the poor have no more 
prominence than therich, and neither classis sovereign, 
but both are alike; for assuming that freedom is 
chiefly found in a democracy, as some persons suppose, 
and also equality, this would be so most fully when to 
the fullest extent all alike share equally in the govern- 
ment. And since the people are in the majority, and 
a resolution passed by a majority is paramount, this 

3 must necessarily be a democracy. This therefore is 
one kind of democracy, where the offices are held on 
property-qualifications, but these low ones, although 
it is essential that the man who acquires the specified 
amount should have the right to hold office, and the 
man who loses it should not hold office. And another 
kind of democracy is for all the citizens that are not 
open to challenge ® to have a share in office, but for the 
law to rule ; and another kind of democracy is for all 
to share in the offices on the mere qualification of 


* ie, on the score of birth, ef. c. v. § 4. 
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1 ed.: 66 codd. 


2 lliad, ii, 204. 
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being a citizen, but for the law to rule. Another 
kind of democracy is where all the other regulations 
are the same, but the multitude is sovereign and not 
4 the law; and this comes about when the decrees of 
the assembly over-ride the law. This state of things 
is brought about by the demagogues; for in the 
‘states under democratic government guided by law 
a demagogue does not arise, but the best classes of 
citizens are in the most prominent position; but 
where the laws are not sovereign, then demagogues 
arise ; for the common people become a single com- 
posite monarch, since the many are sovereign not as 
individuals but collectively. Yet what kind of demo- 
cracy Homer? means by the words ‘no blessing is 
the lordship of the many ’—whether he means this 
kind or when those who rule as individuals are more 
5 numerous, is not clear. However, a people of this 
sort, as being monarch, seeks to exercise monarchic 
rule through not being ruled by the law, and becomes 
despotic, so that flatterers are held in honour. And Demagogy. 
a democracy of this nature is comparable to.the 
tyrannical form of monarchy, because their spirit is 
the same, and both exercise despotic control over the 
better classes, and the decrees voted by the assembly 
are like the commands issued in a tyranny, and the 
demagogues and the flatterers are the same people 
or a corresponding class, and either set has the 
very strongest influence with the respective ruling 
power, the flatterers with the tyrants and the dem- 
6 agogues with democracies of this kind. And these 
men cause the resolutions of the assembly to be 
supreme and not the laws, by referring all things to 
the people ; for they owe their rise to greatness to 
the fact that the people is sovereign over all things 
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2 Madvig: rh codd. 
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while they are sovereign over the opinion of the 
people, for the multitude believes them. Moreover 
those who bring charges against the magistrates say 
that the people ought to judge the suits, and the 
people receive the invitation gladly, so that all the 

7 magistracies are put down. And it would seem to 
be a reasonable criticism to say that such a demo- 
cracy is not a constitution at all; for where the laws 
do not govern there is no constitution, as the law 
ought to govern al] things while the magistrates 
control particulars, and we ought to judge this to be 
constitutional government; if then democracy really 
is one of the forms of constitution, it is manifest that 
an organization of this kind, in which all things are 
administered by resolutions of the assembly, is not 
even a democracy in the proper sense, for it is 
impossible for a voted resolution to be a universal 
tule. 

Let this be our discussion of the different kinds of 
democracy. 

1 V. Of the kinds of oligarchy, one is for the magis- Four 
tracies to be appointed from property-assessments so 6)75s.chy, 
high that the poor who are the majority have no ~ 
share in the government, but for the man who 
acquires the requisite amount of property to be 
allowed to take part in it; another is when the 
magistracies are filled from high assessments and the 
magistrates themselves elect to fill vacancies (so that 
if they do so from all the citizens of this assessment, 
this appears rather to be of the nature of an aristo- 
cracy, but if from a particular section of them, it is 
oligarchical) ; another variety of oligarchy is when 
son succeeds father in office; and a fourth kind is 
when the hereditary system just mentioned exists 
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1 Richards : perafdddovtes. 





® Government controlled by a few powerful families. Cf. 
Thue. iii, 62. 4, where the Thebans say, ‘ In those days our 
state was not governed by an oligarchy that granted equal 
justice to all, nor yet by a democracy ; the power was in the 
hands of a small cabal (Swvacrela ddtywr dvdpév), than which 
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and-also the magistrates govern and not the law. 
This among oligarchies is the form corresponding to 
tyranny among monarchies and to the form of demo- 
cracy about which we spoke last among democracies, 
and indeed oligarchy of this sort has the special name 
of dynasty.* 

So many therefore are the kinds of oligarchy and 
of democracy ; but it must not escape notice that in 
many places it has come about that although the con- 
stitution as framed by the laws is not democratic, yet 
owing to custom and the social] system it is democrati- 
eally administered, and similarly by a reverse process 
in other states although the legal constitution is more 
democratic, yet by means of the social system and 
customs it is carried on rather as an oligarchy. This 
occurs chiefly after alterations of the constitutions 
have taken place ; for the people do not change over 
to the new system immediately but are content at 
the first stages to gain small advantages from the 
other party, so that the previously existing laws con- 
tinue although power is in the hands of the party 
that changed the constitution. 

And that these various kinds of democracy and 
oligarchy exist is manifest from the actual things 


Non- 
essential 
perversions 
due to cir- 
cumstances. 


Process of 
develop- 
ment of 


that have been said. For necessarily either all the ees four 


parts of the population that have been mentioned 
must have a share in the government, or some and 
not others. When therefore the farmer class and 
the class possessed of moderate property is sovereign 
over the government, they govern according to laws ; 
for they have a livelihood if they work, but are not 
able to be at leisure, so that they put the law in 


nothing is more opposed to law or to true political order, or 
more nearly resembles a tyranny’ (Jowett). 
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® 4,¢, revenues from abroad; the poor can only attend often 
if paid for attendance, and this can only be financed if the 
state has income from tribute or foreign property. 
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control and hold the minimum of assemblies neces- 
sary; and the other persons have the right to take 
part when they haveacquired the property-assessment 
fixed by the laws, so that to take part in the govern- 
ment is open to all who have got that amount of 
property ; since for it not to be open to everybody 
on any terms at all is a characteristic of oligarchy, 
but then on the other hand it is impossible for it to 
be open to them to have leisure if there are no 
revenues.? This then is one kind of democracy for these 
4reasons. Another kind is due to the distinction that 
comes next: it is possible that all the citizens not 
liable to objection on the score of birth may have 
the right to take part in the assembly, but may 
actually take part only when they are able to be at 
leisure ; hence in a democracy of this nature the 
laws govern because there is no revenue. A third 
kind is when all those who are free men have the 
right to take part in the government yet do not 
do so because of the aforesaid reason, so that it 
follows that in this form of democracy also the law 
5 governs. And a fourth kind of democracy is the one 
that has been the last in point of time to come into 
existence in the states. Because the states have 
become much greater than the original ones and 
possess large supplies of revenue, while all the 
citizens have a share in the government because of 
the superiority ® of the multitude, all actually take 
part in it and exercise their citizenship because even 
the poor are enabled to be at leisure by receiving 
pay. Indeed the multitude in this kind of state has 
a very great deal of leisure, for they are not hampered 
at all by the care of their private affairs, but the rich 


> Cf. 1288 a 20 ff. 
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* i.e. they legalize the recruiting of the ruling class by co- 
optation ; or the words may mean ‘ they make the law ruler.’ 
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are, so that often they take no part in the assembly 
nor in judging lawsuits. Owing to this the multitude 
of the poor becomes sovereign over the government, 
instead of the laws. Such in number and in nature 
are the kinds of democracy that these causes neces- 
6 sarily bring into existence. To turn to the varieties and a me 
of oligarchy, when more men possess property, but Oak 
less of it and not a very large amount, this is the first 
form of oligarchy; for they allow the man that 
acquires property the right to participate, and be- 
cause there is a large number of persons participating 
in the government it necessarily follows that not the 
men but the law is sovereign (for the farther removed 
they are from monarchy, and as they have not so 
much property as to be idle and neglect it, nor yet 
so little as to be kept at the expense of the state, 
they are compelled to call upon the law to rule in- 
7 stead of ruling themselves). But then if the owners 
of the properties are fewer than those who owned 
them previously, and own more, the second form of 
oligarchy comes into being; for as they become 
stronger they claim to have a larger share, and there- 
fore they themselves select those from among the rest 
of the citizens who go into the government, but as 
they are not yet strong enough to rule without law 
8 they make the law conform with this. And if they 
carry matters further by becoming fewer and holding 
larger properties, there comes about the third advance 
in oligarchy, which consists in their keeping the offices 
in their own hands, but under a law enacting that 
they are to be hereditary. And when finally they 
attain very great pre-eminence by their wealth 
and their multitude of friends, a dynasty of this 
nature is near to monarchy, and men become 
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6 vdpos’ Kal 76 réraprov eidos THs dAvyapytias 

totr éotiv, avtiatpopov 7@ TeAevtaiw THs dnpo- 
: 

Kparias. 

“Ere 8 eioi do wodvreiae mapa SnuoKxpatiay Te 
Kal ddAvyapyiav, dv ri pev érépav Aéyovoi Te 
mavres Kai clpyran TOV TeTTApWY mrohvrevdav eldos 
év (Aéyouvot de TéTTapas povapxtay ddzyapxtay 
Sypoxpariay 7éTapTov dé Ty Kadoupérny dpioTo- 
kpatiay)- méeuntn & early Fj mpocayopeverat 70 
kowov évopa mac@v (modreiav yap Kadobow), 
GAAa Sid 7d po} ToAAdKis yiveoOar AavOdver Tods 
TepenjLevous dpb peiv Ta Tay moATeav €id7, Kal 
xpGvrat Tais Térrapat povor (Gorep TlAdrwr) év 
Tais moAretats. dpioroxpariav pev obv Kadds 
exer Kadetv mept Hs SujABopev év Tots mpdrrots 
Adyots (rv yap ék Tov dpiorev amAa@s Kar’ 
dperiv todvreiav Kal pi) mpds bmdbeciv Twa 
ayabav dvdpav pduay Sikavov Tpocayopevew dpt- 
oTokpatiay, ev pdvn yap amas 6 abros divip Kat 
modirhs ayabds éo7w, ot 5 év tats dMaus ayabol 
mpos THY morelav elot THY adTav): od pay adv’ 
Eloi TwWes al mpds Te Tas dAvyapyoupevas exovor 
Siadopds [kat Kadoivrae dproroxpariat} Kad mpos 
Thy Kadoupevny moduretav, O7rov ve pay pdvov 
mAourivdn v aNd Kal dptotivdny aipodvrat Tas 
dpxds- aun a moATeia duageper TE _quugotv Kat 
dprotoKparuxy Kanetrat. Kal yap év Tats Te) 
mowoupevais Kowny émyseecav aperhs eiciv duws 

1 secl. Jackson. 





* We now pass from the varieties of Oligarchy and of 
Democracy to those of the other actually existing constitu- 
tions, Aristocracy so-called and Constitutional Government. 
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supreme instead of the law; and this is the fourth 
kind of oligarchy, the counterpart of the last kind of 
democracy. 

9 Furthermore ¢ there are two constitutions by the Constitu. 
side of democracy and oligarchy, one? of which is Gore ment 
counted by everybody and has been referred to as really Afth 
one of the four forms of constitution (and the four 6f constitu: 
meant are monarchy, oligarchy, democracy and fourth ses es 
the form called aristocracy), but there is a fifth, 
entitled by the common name of them all (for it is 
called constitutional government), but as it does not 
often occur it is overlooked by those who try to 
ennumerate the forms of constitution, and they use 
the four names only (as does Plato) in the list of 

10 constitutions. Now the name of aristocracy is secondary 

indeed properly given to the constitution that we Ys 00, 

discussed in our first discourses¢ (for it is right to 

apply the name ‘aristocracy ’—‘ government of the 

best ‘—only to the constitution of which the citizens 

are best in virtue absolutely and not merely good 

men in relation to some arbitrary standard, for 

under it alone the same person is a good man and a 

good citizen absolutely, whereas those who are good 

under the other constitutions are good relatively to 

their own form of constitution) ; nevertheless there 

are also some constitutions that have differences 

both in comparison with oligarchically governed 

states and with what is termed constitutional govern- 

ment, inasmuch as in them they elect the officials 

not only by wealth but also by goodness ; this form 

of constitution differs from both and is called aristo- 

cratic. For even in the states that do not pay any 

public attention to virtue there are nevertheless 


» i.e. aristocracy. ¢ Bk. U1. 1279 a 35 ff, 1286 b 3 ff 
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1298 b SY ee ~ ‘ a 2 a 
TLVES Ol evdoKyLodvres KaL SoKobpres elvat ETTLELK ELS. 


15 darou oop i) modureto, Brérer els Te mAobrov rat 
dpeTnyv Kal Sfjpov, olov ev Kapyn8éur, atrn dipe- 
oToKpaTeKy éoTw: Kal év als. eis 7a do peovor, olov 
7 Aakedarpoviwv, eis Te Gperny Kat Sipov, Kat 
€or Bibs T&y suo Toure, Snpoxparias Te Kal 
dperijs. dpioroKpatias pev obv mapa THY mperrny 

20 THY dpioryy moXreiav Taira dvo eidy, kal tptrov 
doar THs KaAouperyns TmoAtTeElas péTover mpos THY 
dAvyapylav paMov. 

VI. Aouroy 8 éoriy nuiv mept Te THs dvopa- 
Copévns moNTetas etmely kal _ 7p sTopavvibos. 
erdfapev om ovrws ovK odoav ovre TaUvTyy mapek- 
Baow ovTe Tas dpre pybeioas dpioroxparias, ott 

25 TO [Lev adn es méoat StnuapTyKact THs Spbordrys 
Todtretas, émeura katapOuoivrat pera ToUTw, 
clot T adrav adrar mapexBdoces, womep ev Tois 
Kar’ dpxny elmopev. teAevratov 5é zrepl Tupavvidos 
edAoydv €ore momoacbat pvetoy dud, To TaAGav 

30 iewora Tavray eivat moAttelav, Hpiv dé THY webodov 
elvat mrepl mrodurelas. 

Ac ay pev odv airiay TETAKTOL Tov Tpdmov TOo- 
Tov, eipnTat viv be Secxréov mpi mept TodAttelas. 
pavepwrépa yap 6 duvapus adris Sueopropeveay rev 
Tept dAryapxias kal SypoKparias: €or. yap 7 
modktreia ws adds eimety pitts dduyapxtas Kat 

a Snpoxpatias. eiwBaor 8€ Karcly Tas pev dmo- 


1 re post dperip codd. cet. (sed cf. 1. 14 et 1296 b 17). 





@ See 1279 b 4 ff. Actual aristocracies are a falling-off 
from the Aristocracy and Polity is a decline from Monarchy 
and Aristocracy; but they are not deviations in the technical 
sense. 
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some men that are held in high esteem and are 
thought worthy of respect. Where then the con- 
stitution takes in view wealth and virtue as well as 
the common people, as for instance at Carthage, this 
is of the nature of an aristocracy ; and so also are 
the states, in which the constitution, like that of 
Sparta, takes in view two of these things only, virtue 
and the common people, and there is a mingling of 
these two factors, democracy and virtue. These 
then are two kinds of aristocracy beside the first, 
which is the best constitution, and a third kind is 
those instances of what is called constitutional 
government that incline more in the direction of 
oligarchy. 

1 VI. Itremains for us to speak about what is termed 
constitutional government and also about tyranny. 
Though neither the former nor the aristocracies 
spoken of just now are really deviations, we have 
classed them thus because in actual truth they have 
all fallen away from the most correct constitution, 
and consequently are counted with the deviation- 
forms, and those are deviations from them, as we 
said in our remarks at the beginning.2 Tyranny is 
reasonably mentioned last because it is the least 
constitutional of all governments, whereas our investi- 
gation is about constitutional government. 

Having then stated the reason for this mode of Constitu 
classification, we have now to set forth our view (or ament 

2 about constitutional government. For its meaning a bind of 
is clearer now that the characteristics of oligarchy and 

and democracy have been defined ; since constitu- Democracy: 

tional government is, to put it simply, a mixture of 
oligarchy and democracy. But people customarily 
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1298 b ; € ‘ 4 , , 4 
KAwovoas WS Tpos THY dnpoxpatiay ToAtretas, Tas 


A A “ > , ~ > , A 
dé mpos THY OAvyapyiay wadAov dpioroKparias, dia 
TO p-Gdov akorovbety matdelav Kat evyéverav Tot 
etropwrépots, ert bé SoKodow éyew of etropou 
= o <4 ~ 3 ~ oe ‘ A 
av evekev of GdtKkodvTEs adLKovaWW: GOev Kat Kadobs 

40 Kayabods Kat yrupious TovTOUS mpocayopevovow. 
émel ovv 4 apiotoxpatia BovAeTat THY Umepoyny 3 
amoveuew Tols apicros TOv moAtTOv, Kal Tas 

3 , S , > ~ ~ > ~ 
dAvyapyias elval dacw ex trav Kadrdv Kdyabdv 

12940 padov. Soxet 8 elvar trav dduvdrwv Td €d- 
a ‘ ‘12 L , 2y)\8 
voetobat THY py’ aptoroKpatoupéevny mdAw GAA 
Tovnpokpatoupernv, duoiws. 6€ Kal dpioroKxparei- 
obat THY py evvopovperny. od €or b€ edvopia 
| oa ~ A , A 4 re ‘ 
76 €d KetaOar Tods vopous pi) TeiBecBar dé. dtd 
5 play pev edvouiay trodnmréov elvar 7d TetBeobar 
tots Ketpevols vopots, érépav dé 7d KaAds Ketobar 
Tovs vdpous ols eupevovow (€or. yap meiPecbat 
Kal Kak@s Keysevots). todto 8 évddyerar Siyds° 
” Foal b] a a 
} yap Tots dpiorots THY evdexopévwv adrois } Tots 
amrA@s dpioros. Soret dé aptoroxpatia pev elvar 4 
~ 9 
1opdAvoTa TO Tas TiYuds veveunoOa. Kar’ dpeTHy: 
dpioTokpatias pev yap dpos dper7, dAvyapyias dé 
mdodros, Sipou 8 eAevBepia (rd 8 6 te dv SdEn 
toils wAcloow ev macais Urrdpyer, Kal yap ev dAty- 
apxia Kal ev dpioroxparia, Kai év Sipots 6 Te dv 
d0én 7H mArclome pepe. THY peTexdvTwv Tis mode- 
~ KS a 
15 Telas TOOT €aTi KUptov). ev ev obv Tals mA€Elorats 


1 nh hic Thurot: post 7d codd. 
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give the name of constitutional government only to 
those among such mixed constitutions that incline 
towards democracy, and entitle those that incline 
more towards oligarchy aristocracies, because educa- 
tion and good birth go more with the wealthier 
classes, and also the wealthy are thought to have 
already the things to get which wrongdoers commit 
wrong ; owing to which people apply the terms 
3‘ gentry’ and ‘notabilities’ to the rich. Since and akin to 
therefore aristocracy means the assignment of the “"*°*#y 
highest place to the best of the citizens, oligarchies 
also are said to be drawn rather from the gentry. 
And it seems an impossibility for a city governed 
not by the aristocracy but by the base to have well- 
ordered government, and similarly also for a city that 
has not a well-ordered government to be governed 
aristocratically. But to have good laws enacted but 
not obey them does not constitute well-ordered 
government. Hence one form of good government 
must be understood to consist in the laws enacted 
being obeyed, and another form in the laws which 
the citizens keep being well enacted (for it is possible 
to obey badly enacted laws). And for laws to be 
well enacted is possible in two ways: they must 
either be the best laws possible for the given’ people 
4 or the best absolutely. But aristocracy in the fullest 
senseseems to consist in the distribution of the honours 
according to virtue ; for virtue is the defining factor 
of aristocracy, as wealth is of oligarchy, and freedom 
of democracy (while the principle that a decision of 
the majority is supreme is found in them all: for 
in both oligarchy and aristocracy and democracies 
whatever the larger part of those who have a share 
in the government decides is supreme). In most 
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1294 a 
mroeat Tobro* THS modretas eldos xanetrar ty pdvov yap 


qh pikis oroxdbera Tov edTdpwr wat TOY dmépwy, 
Peo Kat erevBepias (exeddv yap? mapa Tots 
mAciorous ot edrropot Tov aay Kayabay doxobat 
Karéxew xepav)* émel S€ Tpia eorTt Ta audio- 

20 Byrobvra THs fodrytos THS Tohretas, eAevbepia 
modros dpery (rd yap Téraprov, é Kadodaw 
evyeveray, akodovbe? Tots ea h yap evyeverd 
éorw dpxaios mAobros Kal dpe), pavepov 6 or Thy 
pev rotv dvoty pik, Tay edTropuv kat TeV dmépwv, 
moduretav AcKréov, THY 5é THY TpLa@Y apioTroKpatiay 

% udAvoTa TOY dAAwY Tapa THY dAnOuy Kal mpwrnv. 

"Ort pev obv éort Kal €repa mroduretas elon Tapa 
povapxiay Te Kal SnpoKpariay Kat dAvyapxiar, 
eipnTrar, Kal ota Tatra, Kal zt Stadepovow 
aAAjAwY at 7 dpuoroxpariar ral at mroAuretat [ris 
apiotoxpatias]*: Kat dre od méppw atrar dAdjAwy, 
pavepor. 

30 VII. Tiva 8€ tpdmov yiverat mapa Snuoxpariay 
kat dAvyapyiay 4 Kadovpéern aoAirela, Kal mds 
abryy Set kabordvat, Aéywpev ebeéRs tots elpy- 

i a A: ~ W \ Ll er * 
pévos. dua dé SiAov éorat Kat ols dpiCovras mY 
SnpoKpariay Kal 7p dhuyapxtay- Anmréov yap 
THY ToUTwr Siatpeaw, elra éx TovTwr ad’ éxarépas 

33 womep aupBodrov AapBavovtas cuvberéov. elat dé 
é6po. Tp<ts THs ovvOdcews Kal pikews. yap 
apddrepa Anmréov dv éxatepat vouoberobaww, olov 

1 rofro ed. (ef. 1292 a 33): ro codd. =? yap: d¢ Immisch. 

3 <rip> 7Gy Coraes. 4 [rijs dpioroxpartas] ed. 


9 j,e, in most states that are considered aristocracies. 
> 7.e, the more oligarchical form, 1293 b 36, 
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states ¢ then the name of aristocracy is given to that 
form of constitutional government,® for the com- 
bination aims only at the well-off and the poor, 
wealth and freedom (since in almost the largest 
number of states the rich seem to occupy the place 

5 of the gentry); but as there are three things that 
claim equal participation in the constitution, freedom, 
wealth and virtue (for the fourth, what is called 
nobility, accompanies the two latter—nobility means 
ancient wealth and virtue), it is manifest that the 
mixture of the two factors, the rich and the poor,® 
ought to be termed constitutional government, while 
the mixture of the three factors deserves the name 
of aristocracy most of all the various forms of aristo- 
cracy beside the true and best form. 

It has then been stated that other forms of con- 
stitution also exist besides monarchy, democracy and 
oligarchy, and what their characteristics are, and how 
the various sorts of aristocracy and of constitutional 
government differ from one another; and it is manifest 
that aristocracy and constitutional government are 
not widely apart from one another. 

1 VII. Next to what has been said let us state the 
way in which what is called constitutional government 
comes into existence by the side of democracy and 
oligarchy, and how it is proper to establish it. At 
the same time the defining characteristics of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy will also be clear; for we must 
grasp the distinction between these and then make 
a combination out of them, taking, so to say, a contri- 
bution from each. And there are three principles 

2 determining this combination or mixture. Under Three 


one plan we must adopt both features from the legis- ee 


© Loosely put for ‘ wealth and free birth.’ 
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1294 Mg | ~ , > A ‘ ~ > / nw 
wept Tob Sixdlew—ev prev yap tats dAvyapyxiats Tots 


edadpois Cyplavy tdrrovow dv ph Suxdlwoe rots 
108 amdpois oddéva puvOdv, év 5é rats Sypoxparias 
Tots ev aidpots pcbdv rots 8° edrrdpots oddcpiav 
{npiav, Kowov 8 Kal pécov rovtwy apddrepa. 
1204 TATA, S16 Kal woAuTiKdY, pépiKTae yap e€ dudotv. 
cis ev otv odTOS TOD auVdvacp0D TpdToS: ETEPOS 3 
5€ 70 pr€cov AapBavew dv éxdrepor tatTovow, olov 
exkAjordlew ot pev amd Tiynnpatos obbevds 7 
puxpod mdurav, of 8 dd paxpod Tysijparos, 
s Kowov b€ ye ovdérepov GAAa TAO péoor Eéxarépov 
TYyLnpatos TodTwv. Tpirov 8 éx dvotv Tayparow, 
Ta pev ek Toi dAvyapyicod vouou Ta 8° ex Tod 
Snpoxpatixod: A€yw 8 olov doe? SyuoKpatiKov 
peev elvar 7d KAnpwras elvat tas apydas ro 8 
aiperas dAvyapyiKdy, Kai SnuokpariKoy ev TO pH} 
10 d70 TYumpatos OAvyapyiKoy b¢ 7d amd TYLTpaToS* 
aptoToKkpatiKoy toivuy Kal modutiKdy TO é& éKxa- 
Tépas éxdrepov AaBeiv, éx pev THs dAvyapyias 7d 
aiperas movely tas dpyas é« bé Tihs Snuoxparias 
TO pn) and TYLMpaTos. oO pev odv TpPdTOS Tis 
pifews obtos: Tod 8 ed pentyPar Snpoxpariay Kai 4 
15 dAuyapytav épos Grav éevdéynrar Aeyew Thy adbrhy 
modzeiay Snuokpatiay Kal ddvyapyiav: SHAov yap 
ott TobTo Tdcxovow ot A€yovres’ Sid TO peptyOau 
1 [ol A€yovres] ? ed. 


2 Perhaps ‘ the speakers feel’ should be excised. 
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lative schemes of the two different constitutions ; 
for example, in regard to the administration of justice, 
in oligarchies they institute a fine for the rich if 
they do not serve on juries but no pay for the poor 
for serving, while in democracies they assign pay for 
the poor but no fine for the rich, but a common and 
intermediate principle is to have both payment and 
fine, and therefore this is a mark of a constitutional 
government, since it is a mixture of elements from 
3 both oligarchy and democracy. This then is one mode 
of combining the two. Another is to take the middle 
course between the regulations of each : for example, 
democracies permit membership of the assembly on 
no property-qualification at all or a quite small one, 
oligarchies on a large property-qualification, but the 
combination clearly is to have neither principle, but 
one which lies in the middle between either of these 
two qualifications. In the third place is a combination 
of the two systems, taking sone features from the 
oligarchical law and some from the democratic; I 
mean, for example, that it is thought to be democratic 
for the offices to be assigned by lot, for them to be 
elected oligarchic, and democratic for them not to 
have a property-qualification, oligarchic to have one ; 
therefore it is aristocratic and constitutional to take 
one feature from one form and the other from the 
other, from oligarchy that offices are to be elected, 
and from democracy that this is not to be on a 
property-qualification. This then is the mode of 
4the mixture; and the mark of a good mixture of Test of 
democracy and oligarchy is when it is possible to Ss ™"* 
speak of the same constitution as a democracy and 
as an oligarchy ; for manifestly the speakers feel 4 
this is so because the mixture is complete, and this is 
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ards, mémovbe dé TobTo Kat 78 pL€aov, eudaiverat 


yap éxdrepov ev adt@ Tav dkpwy. Omep oup- 5 
Baiver Tepi Thy AaxeSaxpovtev moAtretav. moAAol 
20 yap eyxetpodor Aéyew cs Snpoxparias ovons bud 
TO mpoKpareKa moAAG Tay Taéw € EXE, olov m™pa- 
Tov 7d mept THY Tpodiy TeV maidwv, opolus yap 
ot TOV movotuw Tpepovrar Tots way TEVHTOY, xal 
TarsevorTa TOY TpdTOV TOUTOV dv av SUvaLvTO Kal 
TaY TeviTwv of matées, duotws d5é Kal el Tis 
25 eXomerns niuxias, Kal Gray dvdpes yeruvrat, Tov 
avrov Tpomrov, oder yeep diadnAos 6 mAovavos ral 
6 meévys—obre 7a mepi THY Tpodpiy rated méow ev 
Tots oveatrios, Kal tiv eobfjta of mAodvctoe 
To.avTyy olay dv tis Tapackevdcar Svvaito Kat 
Trav Teviyroy: oatiotr, ere T® S0o Tas peyloras 
30 dpxas THY pev aipetabax TOV dipov, Tis de BET 
éxew (rods pev yap yépovras aipodvrat, THs om 
épopetas peréxovaw)> of & dAvyapxiar, dua. 76 
TOAAG exew oAvyapyikd, olov To qdoas aiperas 
elvar Kal pndepiav KAnpwryv, Kal ddtyous elvat 
Kuptous Davdrov Kal pvyys, Kal da ToLadrTa 
a moAAd. Sei 8” év TH moAureta TH peeeyperyn Kadds 6 
apddtepa Soxeiv elva Kal “papderepov,} Kat og 
CeoOar Sv adrijs Kat wry e€wOer, Kal bd.’ adris pr} 
T® tarelous wher’ elvat rods BovAopévous (ety 
yap dv kal movnpG Toditeia rob’ bmapyov) adda 
7@ pnd av BovAcobat Todtretay érdpav pnberv Tav 
40 THs TéAews propiwy ddrws. 
1 undérepov: uy Odrepov Boltenstern. 2 (&€wGer] Thurot. 


oA conjectural emendation removes this mysterious epi- 
gram, giving ‘ and not one of the two (only). : 
» Or, if wer is an interpolation, ‘ not merely because 
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the case with the form that lies in the middle, for 
each of the two extreme forms can be seen in it. 

5 This is the case with the constitution of Sparta. 
For many people endeavour to describe it as being a 
democracy, because its system has many democratic 
features, for instance first of all its regulation for the 
rearing of boys, since the sons of the rich are brought 
up in the same way as those of the poor, and are 
educated in a manner in which the sons of the poor also 
could be educated, and they are also treated similarly 
at the next age, and in thesame manner when they are 
grown up, for there is nothing that distinguishes the 
rich man from the poor man—thus the arrangements 
for food are the same for all at the common messes, 
and the rich wear clothes such as even any poor man 
could procure, and also because of the two greatest 
offices the common people elect to one and share in 
the other (they elect the Elders and share in the 
Ephorate) ; but others call it an oligarchy, because 
it has many oligarchical features, for instance that all 
the offices are elective and none appointed by lot 
and few persons have the power to sentence to death 

6 and exile, and a number of other such matters. But 
in a well-constructed mixed constitution both of the 
two factors, and neither of them,* should seem to be 
present, and it should be kept safe by its own means 
and not by outside aid, and by its own means not 
because those who desire its security are more 
numerous outside it (for even a bad constitution 
might possess this quality), but because no section 
of the state whatever would even wish for another 
constitution. 


those (citizens) who wish it to survive are more numerous 
(than those who do not),’ 
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Tia fev ovVv Tpo7rov det kabioravat TroAtretar, 


Gpoiws b€ Kal ras dvojsalouevas dpiotoKparias, 
vov eipyrat. 
25a VIII. [epi 8é rupavvidos iv juiv Aowdv ecizety, 1 
oby ds evodons modvaoyias Tept adtyy, GAN’ érws 
AdBn Tis peOddov 7d pépos, eed) Kal rav¥rnv 
Tiepev THY ToAtrerav Te pépos. mept prev odv 
5 Bacwreias Siwwpicaper ev rots mpwrois Adyots, év 
ols wept Tis pddtora Aeyouevyns Bactrelas émo.od- 
pela rv oKxepuw, mérepov dovpdopov 7) cvpddper 
tats moAcow, Kal tiva Kat mébev Set Kabtordvar 2 
Kat 7@s tupavvidos 8 etdy bVo prev BreiAopev ev 
ois mepi Bagciretas emeckoTvobuer, Sia Td TH 
10 dvvapw émadddtrew Tus abradv Kal mpos TH 
Baotreiav, da TO Kara vdpiov elvat duporépas Tavras 
Tas dpxds (ev re yap Trav BapBépww Tiolv alpodvrar 
atroxpdropas Hovdpxous, Kal To mraAaov év tois 
dpyatois “EAAnow éyiyvovtd twes pdvapyou tov 
rporov TobTov, ods éxdAouv aicuurytas), éxovat dé 
1b twas mpds GAXAjAas adrat Seadopas, hoav be dia 
pev 7d Kata vopov Baciiikal Kat did TO povapyetv 
éxovtwy, Tupavvixal 5é did 7O SeomoTiKds apyev 
Kal Kata’ tiv attav yrwpnv. rpitov b€é elSos 3 
tupavvidos aymep pador’ elvat -Soxet ruparris, 
dvriotpofos otca TH mapBaordeia- rotadtyy 8 
dvaykatov elvac tupavvida THY povapyiay yrs 
dvurevOuvos dpyes Tv dpotwy Kai BeAridvew 


2 kal xara Susemihl (ef secundum suam Guil.): xara codd. 








* Bk. TI. ce. ix.-xii. 
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The proper way therefore to establish a constitu- 
tional government, and similarly also the governments 
named aristocracies, has now been stated. 
1 VIII, It remained for us to speak of tyranny, not Tyranny. 
because there is much that can be said about it, but 
in order that it may receive its part in our inquiry, 
since we rank this also as one among the kind: 
of constitution. The nature of kingship we have. 
defined in our first discourses,? in which we examined. 
the question in relation to the constitution most 


commonly denoted by the term“ kingship,’ whether 
itis disadvantageous or an advantage to states, and. 
2 what person ought to be set up as king, and from. 


what source, and by what procedure; and in the Heroic 


basen in which we were considering kingship we at ean 
istinguished_two kinds of tyranny, because their neta. 
_power-in_a manner borders upon_royalty, because 

both these forms of rule are in accordance with law 

(for among some of the barbarians they elect mon- 

archie rulers with autocratic powers, and also in old 

times among the ancient Greeks some men used Zn 
to become monarchs of this sort, the rulers called 
aesymnetae), but these two forms of tyranny have 
certain differences from one another, although they 
were on the one hand of the nature of royalty be- 
cause they were in accordance with law and because 


\ 


they_exerciged mionarchic rule over willing subjects, 
-and_on the other hand of the nature of a tyranny 
because_they ruled _despotically and according to 
3 their-own judgement. But there is a third kind of Tyranny 
tyranny which is thought to be tyranny in the fullest P°°?*™ 
degree, being the counterpart of universal kingship ; 
to this sort of tyranny must_necessarily belong 
a monarchy that exercises irresponsible rule over 
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1 guyreivovet Richards. 


* Or ‘ if we do not aim at.’ 
> See 1293 b 7-21, cf. ib. 36-1294 a 25. 
¢ N.E. 1101 a it. 
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subjects all of the same or ofa higher class with a 
__Niew to its own private interest and not in the interest 

of the persons ruled. Hence it is held against the — 

will of the subjects, since no_free_man_ willingly 

endures such rule. _ % : 

“These then are the kinds of tyranny and such is 

their number, for the reasons stated. 

1 IX. But what is the best constitution and what Middle-class 
is the best mode of life for most cities and most of fre tet 
mankind, if we do not judge by the standard of 4 a practicable. 
virtue that is above the level of private citizens or 
of an education that needs natural gifts and means 
supplied by fortune, nor by the standard of the ideal 
constitution, but of a mode of life able to be shared 
by most men and a constitution possible for most 

2states to attain? For the constitutions called 
aristocracies, of which we spoke just now,’ in some 
cases fall somewhat out of the scope of most states, 
and in others approximate to what is called constitu- 
tional government, so that it is proper to speak of 
these two forms as if they were one. And indeed 
the decision in regard to all these questions is based 
on the same elementary principles. For if it has 
been rightly said in Ethics¢ that the_happy life 
is the life that is lived without impediment in accord- 


3-for_each class of men to attain. And these same 
criteria must also necessarily apply to the goodness 
and badness of a state, and of a constitution—for a 
constitution is a certain mode of life of a state. In 


all states therefore there exist three divisions of the 


state, the very rich, the very poor, a irdly_those 
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1 Bernays: gidapyoiar, pvrapxove. codd. 
2 Coraes: Sovapyota: codd. 





@ The text is an emendation ; some mss. give ‘ to rule the 
tribe and to rule the council,’ but most have ‘ to love office 
and rule the council,’ apparently thinking that the verb 
translated ‘ rule the council’ meant ‘ wish office.’ 
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€ e two. Since then it is admitted 
that what is moderate or in the middle is best, it is 
manifest that the middle amount of all of the good 
4 things of fortune is the best amount to possess. For 
this degree of wealth is the readiest to obey reason, 
whereas for a person who is exceedingly beautiful 
or strong or nobly born or rich, or the opposite— 
exceedingly poor or weak or of very mean station, it 
is difficult to follow the bidding of reason; for the 
former turn more to insolence and grand wickedness, 
and the latter overmuch to malice and petty wicked- 
ness, and the motive of all wrongdoing is either 
insolence or malice. And moreover the middle class 
are the least inclined to shun office and to covet 
office,? and both these tendencies are injurious to 
5 states. And in addition to these points, those who 
have an excess of fortune’s goods, strength, wealth, 
friends and the like, are not willing to be governed 
and do not know how to be (and they have acquired | 
this quality even in their boyhood from their home- | 
life, which was so luxurious that they have not got | 
used to submitting to authority even in school), 
while those who are excessively in need of these | 
things are too humble. Hence the latter class do_ 
not know how to govern but know how to submit to 
government of a servile kind, while the former class 
do not know how to submit to any government, and 
only know how to govern in the manner of a master. 
6 The result is a state consisting of slaves and masters, 
not of free men, and of one class envious and another 
contemptuous of their fellows. This condition of 
affairs is very far removed from friendliness, and from 
political partnership—for friendliness is an element 
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¢ Probably Lambinus’s alteration of the Greek should be 
accepted, giving ‘ hence that state will necessarily be best 
governed which consists of those elements—.’ 
A gnomic poet of Miletus, born 560 B.c. 
* 4,e. extreme democracy and very limited oligarchy. 
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of partnership, since men are not willing to be 
partners with their enemies even on a journey. But 

. surely the ideal of the state is to consist as much 
as possible of persons that are equal and alike, and 
this similarity is most found in the middle classes ; 
therefore the middle-class state will necessarily be 
best constituted in respect of those elements? of 
which we say that the state is by nature composed. 

7 And also this class of citizens have the greatest 
security in the states; for they do not themselves 
covet other men’s goods as do the poor, nor do the 
other classes covet their substance as the poor covet 
that of the rich ; and because they are neither plotted 
against nor plotting they live free from danger. Be- 
cause of this it was a good prayer of Phocylides ’— 

In many things the middle have the best ; 
Be mine a middle station. 

8 It is clear therefore also that the political community }, oy gan Ae 
administered by the middle class is the best, and that 
it is possible for those states to be well gov ened that 
are of the kind in which the middle class is numerous, 
and preferably stronger than both the other two 
classes, or at all events than one of them, for by 
throwing in its weight it sways the balance and 
prevents the opposite extremes ® from coming into 
existence. Hence it is the greatest good fortune ifs 
the men that have political power possess a moderaté_ 
and sufficient substance, since where some own a very 
‘great deal of property and others none there comes 
about cither an extreme democracy or an unmixed 
oligarchy, or a tyranny may result from both of the 
two extremes, for tyranny springs from both demo- 
cracy_and oligarchy of the most unbridled kind. but 
much less often from the middle forms of constitu- 
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tion and those near to them. The cause of this we 
will speak of later in our treatment of political 
9 revolutions. That the middle form of constitution 
is the best is evident ; for it alone is free from faction, 
since where the middle class is numerous, factions 
and party divisions among the citizens are least likely 
to occur. And the great states are more free from 
faction for the same reason, because the middle class 
is numerous, whereas in the small states it is easy to 
divide the whole people into two parties leaving 
nothing in between, and also almost everybody is 
needy or wealthy. Also democracies are more secure 
and more long-lived than oligarchies owing to the 
“Citizens of the middle class (for they are more numer- 
ous and have a larger share of the honours in demo- 








cracies than in oligarchies), since when _the_poor. 


are in a majority without the middle class, adversity 

10 sets in and they are soon ruined. And it must be 
deemed a significant fact that the best lawgivers are 
from among the middle citizens ; for Solon was of that 
class, as appears from his poetry, and so was Lycurgus 
(for he was not a king) and Charondas and almost the 
greatest number of the other lawgivers. 

And these considerations also show the reason why 
the constitutions of most states are either demo- 
cratic or oligarchical ; owing to the middle class in 
these states being often a small one, the classes 
diverging from the middle status—whichever of the 
two, the owners of the estates or the people, from 
time to time has the upper hand—conduct the 
government on their own lines, so that it becomes 

11 either a democracy or an oligarchy. And in addition 
to this, because factions occur and fights between 
the people and the wealthy, whichever party happens 
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1 det Spengel: de? codd. 





It is quite uncertain who is meant, possibly Solon or 
Theramenes. 
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to gain the upper hand over its opponents does not 
establish a common or equal government, but takes 
the superior share in the government as a prize of 
victory, and makes it a democracy in the one case 
and an oligarchy in the other. Moreover each of the 
two states that in the past held the leadership of 
Greece took as a pattern the form of government 
that existed among themselves and set up in the one 
case democracies and in the other oligarchies in the 
cities, not considering the interest of the cities but 
12 their own advantage. Hence owing to these causes 
the middle form of constitution either never comes 
into existence or seldom and in few places ; for one 
man? only among the states that have formerly 
held the leadership was induced to grant this form 
of organization, and by this time it has become a 
fixed habit with the people of the separate cities also 
not even to desire equality, but either to seek to rule 
or to endure being under a master. 
These considerations therefore make it clear w hich: 
13 is the best constitution, and why it is the best; and ~ 
now that the best has been defined, it is not difficult 
to see, among the other forms of constitution (inas- 
much as we pronounce that there are various forms 
of democracy and various oligarchies), what kind is 
to be placed first, what second, and what next in this 
order, by reason of one being better and another 
worse. For at each stage the form nearest to the best 
one must necessarily be superior, and the form that 
is more remote from the middle must be inferior 
—unless one is judging relatively to given condi- 
tions: I make this reservation because it is quite 
possible that although one form of constitution is 
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% 4,e, so as to outbalance their inferiority in quality. 
> ie. superiority in quality. 
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preferable it may often be more advantageous for IK 


certain people to have another form. 

X. The next thing after what has been said is to 
discuss which constitution is advantageous for which 
people, and what sort of constitution for what sort 
of people. Now we must first grasp a general prin- 
ciple that applies equally to all sorts of constitution : 
it is essential that the part of the state that wishes 
the constitution to remain should be stronger than 
the part that does not wish it. But every state 
consists of both quality and quantity: by quality 
I mean freedom, wealth, education, good birth, and 
by quantity the superior numbers of the multitude. 


2 And it is possible that, while the quality of the state 


3 


belongs to one among the parts of which the state 
consists and its quantity to another part—for example 
the low-born may be more numerous than the noble 
or the poor than the rich,—yet the more numerous 
class may not exceed in quantity as much as they fall 
behind in quality. Hence these two factors have to 
be judged in comparison with one another. 

Where therefore the multitude of the poor exceeds 
in the proportion stated,* here it is natural for there to 
be democracy, and each kind of democracy in accord- 
ance with the superior number of the common people 
of each sort, for example if the number of the farming 
class exceeds, the first sort of democracy, but if that 
of the common labourers and wage-earners, the last 
sort, and similarly also with the other sorts that lie 
between these two; but where the class of the well- 
to-do and notable exceeds in quality more than it 
falls behind in quantity, here it is natural for there 
to be an oligarchy, and likewise the various kinds 
of oligarchy according to the degree of superiority ° 
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of the oligarchical multitude. But the lawgiver in 
his constitution must always take in the middle class ; 
if he is making the laws of an oligarchical char- 
acter he must keep the middle class in view, and if 
democratic, he must legislate so as to bring them in. 

4 And where the number of the middle class exceeds 

both the extreme classes together, or even one of 

them only, here it is possible for a constitutional 

government to be lasting; for there is no fear of 

the rich ever coming to terms with the poor against 

this numerous middle class; for neither class will 

ever wish to be subject to the other, and if they look 

for another constitution fairer to both than this 

they will not find one, for they would not endure to 

take turns to govern because they distrust each other: 

everywhere it is the arbitrator that is most trusted, 

and the man in the middle is an arbitrator. And the a mixed 

better the constitution is mixed, the more permanent Constitution 

it is; and many even of those who want to establish permanent. 
aristocratic forms of constitution make a great mis- 

take not only in giving too large a share to the well- 

to-do but also in cheating the people; for false 

benefits inevitably result ultimately in true evil, as 

the encroachments of the rich ruin the constitution 

more than those of the people. 

6 The artifices employed in constitutions as a pre- Safeguards 
text in regard to the people are five in number, and Diteascn, 
are concerned with the assembly, the magistracies, Democracy, 
the law-courts, the bearing of heavy arms, and oe oe 
gymnastic exercises; in relation to the assembly, stitution. 
the granting to all of the right to attend but the 
imposition of a fine for non-attendance on the well-to- 
do only, or a much larger fine on them than others ; 
in relation to the magistracies, the denial to the 
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owners of rated property of the right to swear off 
serving, while the poor have this right ; in relation 
to the law-courts, the imposition of a fine on the 
well-to-do if they do not serve on a jury, but no 
penalty for the poor, or else a large fine for the one 
class and a small one for the others, as in the laws of 
7 Charondas. In some places all have the right to 1251 bis. 
serve in the assembly and on juries after having 
their names put on a register, but large fines are 
imposed on those who after so registering fail to 
attend in either capacity, in order that the fine may 
cause them to avoid registration and that owing to 
their not registering they may not serve on juries or 
in the assembly. They also iegislate in the same 
manner about owning heavy arms and engaging in 
gymnastic exercises: the poor are not allowed to 
possess arms, but the well-to-do are liable to a fine 
if they have not got them, and there is no fine for the 
former class if they abstain from gymnastics, but the 
well-to-do are liable to a fine, in order that the one 
class because of the fine may take part in them and 
the other because they have no penalty to fear 
may not. ‘These artifices of legislation then are of 
8 an oligarchic nature; in democracies they introduce 
contrary devices in regard to these matters: they 
provide pay for the poor for serving in the assembly 
and on juries and impose no fine upon the well-to-do 
for abstaining. Hence it is manifest that if anybody 
wishes to make a just blend, he must bring together 
the regulations existing in each of the two forms of 
constitution, and provide pay for attendance and a 
fine for non-attendance; for thus all would participate, 
whereas in the other way the government comes to 
be in the hands of only one of the two classes. And 
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although it is proper that the government should be 
drawn only from those who possess heavy armour, 
yet it is not possible to define the amount of the 
property-qualification absolutely and to say that they 
must possess so much, but only to consider what sort 
of amount is the highest that is compatible with 
making those who have a share in the constitution 
more numerous than those who have not, and to fix 
9 that limit. For those who are poor and have no share 
in the honours are willing to keep quiet if no one 
insults them or takes away any part of their substance; 
but this is not easy to secure, for it does not always 
happen that those who are in the governing class 
are gentlemen. Also people have a way of being 
reluctant to serve when there is a war if they do not 
get rations and are poor men; but if somebody pro- 
10 vides food they want to fight. In some states the 
citizen-body consists not only of those who are serv- 
ing as heavy-armed soldiers, but also of those who 
have so served ; and at Malea the citizen-body con- 
sisted of these, while the magistrates were elected 
from those who were actually on service. And indeed 
the earliest form of constitution among the Greeks 
after the kingships consisted of those who were 
actually soldiers, the original form consisting of the 
cavalry (for war had its strength and its pre-eminence 
in cavalry, since without orderly formation heavy- 
armed infantry is useless, and the sciences and 
systems dealing with tactics did not exist among the 
men of old times, so that their strength lay in their 
cavalry) ; but as the states grew and the wearers of 
heavy armour had become stronger, more persons 
came to have a part in the government. Hence what 
we now call constitutional governments the men of 
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11 former times called democracies ; but the constitu- 
tional governments of early days were naturally 
oligarchical and royal, for owing to the smallness of 
the populations their middle class was not numerous, 
so that because of their small numbers as well as in 
conformity with the structure of the state the middle 
class more readily endured being in a subject position. 

It has then been said what is the reason of there 
being several forms of constitution, and why there 
are others besides those designated by name (for 
there is not one single democracy only, and similarly 
there are more than one of the other forms), and also 
what are the differences between them and what is 
the reason why these differences occur, and in addition 
to these points, which is the best of the constitutions 
speaking generally, and of the other constitutions 
which sort is suited to which sort of people. 

1 XI. And again, let us speak about the points that 
come next, both generally and with reference to each 
constitution separately, taking their appropriate start- 
ing-point. All forms of constitution then have three 
factors in reference to which the good lawgiver has to 
consider what is expedient for each constitution; and 
if these factors are well-ordered the constitution must 
of necessity be well-ordered, and the superiority of one 
constitution over another necessarily consists in the 
superiority of each of these factors. Of these three 


The three 
elements 
of govern: 
ment: 


factors one is, what is to be the body that deliberates 
about the commoninterests, second the 2 one connected 





gistracies, that is, what there are to be 


and what matters they are to control, and what is to 
be the method of their election, and_a third is, what 


igs to be the judiciary. 
The deliberative factor is sovereign about war and 
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peace and the formation and dissolution of alliances, (1) The 
and about laws, and about sentences of death and ties ia 
exile and confiscation of property, and about the nee 
gaudits of magistrates. And necessarily cither all demccracy, 
these decisions must be assigned to all the citizens, orients 
or all to some of them (for instance to some one nd | 
magistracy or to several), or different ones to different govern. 
magistracies, or some of them to all the citizens and ment. 
some to certain persons. 
For all the citizens to be members of the delibera- 
tive body and to decide all these matters is a mark 
of a popular government, for the common people 
seek for equality of this nature. But there are 
several modes of such universal membership. One 
is for the citizens to serve in rotation and not all ina 
body (as is enacted in the constitution of the Milesian 
Telecles,? and in other constitutions also the boards 
of magistrates deliberate in joint assemblies but all 
the citizens enter into the magistracies from the 
tribes or from the very smallest sections of the citizen- 
body in rotation until office has gone through the 
whole body), and for there to be joint assemblies 
only to consider legislation and reforms of the con- 
stitution and to hear the reports submitted by the 
magistrates. Another mode is for all to assemble 
in a body, but only for the purpose of electing magis- 
trates, enacting laws, considering the declaration of 
war and the conclusion of peace and holding the audit 
of magistrates, but for all other matters to be con- 
sidered by the magistrates appointed to deal with 
each respectively and elected by suffrage or by lot 
from all the citizens. Another mode is for the 
citizens to meet about the magistracies and the 
audits and in order to deliberate about declaring war 
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and concluding an alliance, but for all other matters 
to be dealt with by the magistrates, elected by 
suffrage in as many cases as circumstances allow,* 
and such magistracies are all those which must of 
5 necessity be filled by experts. A fourth mode is for 
all to meet in council about all matters, and for the 
magistracies to decide about nothing but only to make 
preliminary decisions ; this is the mode in which 
democracy in its last form is administered at the 
present day—the form of democracy which we pro- 
nounce to correspond to dynastic oligarchy and to 
6 tyrannical monarchy. These modes then are all of 
them democratic. On the other hand for some 
persons to deliberate upon all matters is oligarchic. 
But this also has several variations. For when the 
members of the deliberative body are elected on 
comparatively moderate property-qualifications, and 
the eligible persons are comparatively numerous 
because of the moderateness of the qualification, 
and when they do not make changes in things in 
which the law forbids it but follow the law, and 
when anybody acquiring the property-qualification is 
allowed to become a member, a constitution of this 
sort is indeed an oligarchy, but one of the nature of 
constitutional government, because of its modera- 
tion. When on the other hand not everybody thus 
qualified participates in deliberation but only certain 
persons previously chosen by election, and these 
govern in accordance with law as in the former case, 
this is oligarchical ; and also when the deliberative 
officials are elected by co-optation, and when the 
office is hereditary and has supreme control over the 
7 laws, this system is bound to be oligarchical. But 
when certain persons control certain matters, for 
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1 +wés sec]. Camerarius (cum Guilelmi codd. plerisque). 
2 uh «KAnpwrot ? Newman: # «A. codd. (secl. Brandis), 


3 disponitur (d:orxetrat ?) Guil.: dcoloe: Congreve. 
* rp Coraes: r7 Te codd. 5 wodirév ? Richards. 





* The mss. give ‘ or by lot.’ 
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instance when all the citizens control decisions as 
to war and peace and the audit of officials while 
everything else is controlled by magistrates and 
these are elected by vote, not by lot,? the constitution 
is an aristocracy ; while if some matters are con- 
trolled by magistrates elected by vote and others by 
magistrates chosen by lot, and this either directly or 
from a list previously selected by vote, or if magis- 
trates elected by vote and by lot sit in a joint 
body, some of these regulations are features of an 
aristocratic constitution and others of constitutional 
government itself. 

We have then in this way distinguished the Advantages 
different kinds of deliberative body in relation to of,lede 
the forms of constitution, and each form of constitu- tion. 
tion carries on the administration in accordance with 

8 the distinction stated. But for a democracy of the 
form that at the present day is considered to be de- 
mocracy in the fullest degree (and I mean one of the 
sort in which the people is sovereign even over the 
laws) it is advantageous for the improvement of its 
deliberative function for it to do the same as is done 
in oligarchies in the matter of the law-courts (for 
they enact a fine to compel the attendance on juries 
of those whom they want to attend, whereas de- 
mocratic states institute payment for attendance 
for the benefit of the poor), and also to do this in 
respect of the assemblies (for they will deliberate 
better when all are deliberating jointly, the common 
people when with the notables and these when with 
the masses), and it is also advantageous for those who 
deliberate to be elected by vote or by lot equally from 
the different sections, and, if the men of the people far 
exceed the political class in number, it is advantageous 
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~ a , 
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1 Susemihl: mpoatp. codd. 2 Coraes: -xas kal codd. 





4 There were wpd8ovdor at Corinth as well as a Sovdj and 
an éxsdyola; and vouoptdaxes at Sparta, Athens and else- 
where: at Athens they sat with the presidents of the BovA} 
and éxx\nola to check illegal procedure. 
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either not to give pay to all but only to as many as 
are commensurate with the number of the notables, 
or to discard by lot those who exceed this number. 
9 In oligarchies on the other hand it is advantageous_ 
cither_to_co-opt-some-persens_from_the multitude, 
or to institute an office like the one that_exists in_ 
certain constitutional governments under the name 
of Preliminary Councillors or Guardians of the Law,? 

_and deal with the m oe matters about which-these officials_ 

shave held a preliminary deliberation (for thus the 

common people will have a share in deliberation and 

will not have the power to abolish any part of the 

constitution), and then for the people by their vote 

either to confirm or at all events not to pass anything 

contrary to the resolutions brought before them, or 

to allow all to take part in debate but only the 
10 magistrates to frame resolutions; and in fact it 
is proper to do just the opposite of what takes 
place in constitutionally governed states; for the 
common people ought to be given power to vote the 
rejection of a measure, but not to vote its ratifica- 
tion, but it should be referred back to the magis- 
trates. In constitutional governments the procedure 
is the reverse; the few are competent to vote 
the rejection of a resolution but are not competent 
to vote its ratification, this being always referred 
back to the most numerous body. 

Let us then decide in this manner about the de- 
liberative body, which in fact is the sovereign power 
in the constitution. 

XII. Connected with this subject is the determina- (2) The 
tion in regard to the magistracies (for this part of Exeutvs 
the eonentation also has many varieties), how many 
magistracies there are to be, and what are to be their 
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1 Ar.: rota codd. (et nonnulli rodcrefaz), 
2 ob suppleuit Rassow. 





* Distributions of corn were made at times of searcity, or 
when the state had received a present of corn. 
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powers, and what their various periods of tenure (for 
some people make their magistracies tenable for six 
months, others for less, others for a year and others 
for a longer period)—shall the magistracies be for life 
or for a long period, or if for a shorter term shall the 
same people be allowed to hold them several times 
2 or not the same man twice but once only? and also 
as to the appointment of magistrates, who shall be 
eligible, who the electors, and what the mode of 
election ? For on all these points it is needful to be 
able to determine how many modes of procedure are 
possible, and then to settle what modes are expedient 
for what sorts of constitution. Nor is it easy to decide 
to what kinds of office the name of magistracy ought 
to be applied ; for the political community requires 
a great many officials, owing to which it is not proper 
to reckon all of them magistrates, whether elected 
by vote or by lot,—for instance first the priests (for 
this office must be considered as something different 
from the politica] magistracies), and again there are 
leaders of choruses, and heralds, and persons are 
3 also elected as ambassadors. And of the offices 
exercising superintendence some are political, and 
are exercised either over the whole of the citizens in 
regard to some operation—for instance a general 
superintends them when serving as soldiers, or over 
a section—for instance the superintendent of women 
or of children ; while others are economic (for states 
often elect officers to dole out corn*); and others 
are subordinate, and are the sort of services to which 
people when well off appoint slaves. But the title 
of magistracy, to put it simply, is chiefly to be applied 
to all those offices to which have been assigned the 
duties of deliberating about certain matters and of 
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* An implement (its exact shape does not appear to be 
known), used by soldiers on campaign, here mentioned as 
an illustration of one tool serving two purposes, ef. 1252 b 1. 
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acting as judges and of issuing orders, and especially 
the last, for to give orders is most characteristic of 
authority. But this question is of virtually no prac- 
tical importance (for no decision has yet been given, 
our discussion being merely about the name), although 
it does admit of some further inquiry of a speculative 
4 kind. On the other hand the questions what kinds Number and 
and what number of magistracies are necessary to gunctions 


of the 
constitute a state at all, and what kinds although not Executive 


: . in diferent 
necessary are advantageous for a good constitution, constitu. 
are questions that might preferably be discussed, tiovs. 
both indeed as regards every form of constitution and 
particularly in regard to the small states. For it is 
true that in the large states it is possible and proper 
for one magistracy to be assigned to one function (for 
the large number of the citizens makes it possible for 
many people to enter on an official career, so as to 
intermit their tenure of some offices for a long time 
and to hold others only once, and also every task is 
better attended to if the attention is directed to one 

5 thing only than if it is busy with many); but in the 
small states it is inevitable that many offices must be 
gathered into few hands (for owing to shortage of 
man-power it is not easy for many people to be in 
office, since who will take over the posts as their 
successors?), But sometimes small states require the 
same magistracies and laws as large ones; except 
that the latter require the same persons to serve 
often, but in the former this only occurs after a long 
interval. Hence it is possible to assign several duties 
to one man at the same time (since they will not 
interfere with one another), and to meet the shortage 
of man-power it is necessary to make the magistracies 

6 like spit-lampholders. If therefore we are able to 
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say how many magistracies every state must neces- 
sarily possess and how many, though not absolutely 
necessary, it ought to possess, knowing these points 
one might more easily realize what kinds of magis- 
tracies are of a suitable nature to be combined into a 
single office. And it is suitable for the further ques- 
tion not to be overlooked, what kinds of matters 
ought to be attended to by a number of officials 
locally distributed and what ought to be under 
the authority of one magistrate “for all localities, 
for example should good “order be seen to in the 
market-place by a Controller of the Market and else- 
where by another official, or everywhere by the same 
one ? and ought the offices to be divided according to 
the function or according to the persons concerned— 
I mean, for instance, should there be a single official 
in control of good order, or a different one for children 
and for women ? and also under the various constitu- 
tions does the nature of the magistracies vary in 
accordance with each or does it not vary at all—for 
example in democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy and 
monarchy are the magistracies the same in their 
powers, although they are not filled from equal ranks 
nor from similar classes but are different in different 
constitutions (for example in aristocracies drawn 
from the educated, in oligarchies from the wealthy, 
and in democracies from the free), or although some 
constitutions happen to be correspondent with the 
actual differences of their magistracies, yet in other 
cases are the same magistracies advantageous even 
where the constitutions differ (for in some places it 
is suitable for the same magistracies to have large 


8 functions and in other places small ones)? Not but 


what there are also some offices peculiar to special 
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1 40808 Spengel: 7 ptoGds codd. 


@ See 1298 b 29 n. 

> Or possibly ‘from going in processions’: Solon made 
regulations rats éfddo:s Tv yuvackay Kal rots wévOeo. Kal Tais 
éoprais (Plutarch, Solon 21), 
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forms of constitution, for instance the office of Pre- 
liminary Councillors. This is undemocratic, although 
a Council is a popular body, for there is bound to be 
some body of this nature to have the duty of prepar- 
ing measures for the popular assembly, in order that 
it may be able to attend to its business; but a 
preparatory committee, if small, is oligarchical, and 
Preliminary Councillors must necessarily be few in 
number, so that they are an oligarchica] element. 
But where both of these magistracies exist, the Pre- 
liminary Councillors are in authority over the Coun- 
cillors, since a councillor is a democratic official, but a 
9 preliminary councillor is an oligarchic one. Also the 
power of the Council is weakened in democracies of 
the sort in which the people in assembly deals with 
everything itself; and this usually happens when 
there is a plentiful supply of pay for those who attend 
the assembly, for being at leisure they meet fre- 
quently and decide all things themselves. But a 
Superintendent of Children and a Superintendent of 
Women, and any other magistrates that exercise a 
similar sort of supervision, are an aristocratic feature, 
and not democratic (for how is it possible to prevent 
the wives of the poor from going out of doors ®?) 
nor yet oligarchic (for the wives of oligarchic rulers 
10 are luxurious). But let the discussion of these matters Appoint. 
go no further at present, and let us attempt to go ener 
through from the beginning the question of the ways eS 
of appointing the magistrates. The varieties here Sariations. 
depend on three determinants, the combinations of 
which must give all the possible modes. One of these 
three determining points is, who are the persons who 
appoint the magistrates ? the second is, from whom ? 
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1 1300 a 23-b 5 locum vertiginosum viri docti ad libidinem 
quisque suam rescripserunt. 

2 'Thurot. 3 qokiray Ars: wodiriKor, 
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* It is quite uncertain when this event took place and 
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and last, in what manner? And of each of these 
three determinants there are three variations : either 
all the citizens appoint or some, and either from 
all or from a certain class (defined for instance by 
property-assessment or birth or virtue or some other 
such qualification, as at Megara only those were 
eligible who returned in a body from exile and fought 
together against the common people), and the mode 
of appointment may be either by vote or by lot; 

again, these sy: stems may be coupled together—I 
mean that some citizens may appoint to some offices 
but all to others, and to some offices all citizens may 
be eligible but to others only a certain class, and to 
some appointment may be by vote but to others by 
lot. And of each variation of these determinants 
there will be four modes: either all citizens may 
appoint from all by vote, or all from all by lot—and 
from all either section by section, for instance by 
tribes or demes or brotherhoods until the procedure 
has gone through all the citizens, or from the whole 
number ev ery time,—or else partly in one way and 
partly in the other. Again, if the electors are some 
of the citizens, they must either appoint from all by 
vote, or from all by lot, or from some by vote, or 
from some by lot, or partly in one way and partly in 
the other—I mean partly by vote and partly by lot. 

Hence the modes prove to be twelve, apart from the 
two combinations. And among these, two ways of 
appointment are democratic—for all to appoint from 
all by vote, or by lot, or by both—some offices by lot 
and others by vote ; but for noteall to be the electors 
and for them to appoint simultaneously, and either 


whether it is the same as those referred to at 1302 b 30 f. 
and 1304 b 34 ff. 
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A > A m3 fs 2 , t 
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‘ i , od a » A - 

Kat THY Kupiay THs gdudakhs: dAdo yap etdos 

Fol Fal A és 
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XIII. Aourov 6é ray tpidv 76 StxaoriKoy etrety, 
Anmréov dé Kal ToUTwy tTods TpdmOUs KaTa TY 
7 

2 Lambinus. 2 rére P?: 7d cet. 3 [xal] om. PMP. 

® Perhaps the Greek should be rewritten to give ‘ for some 


to appoint from all either by vote or by lot or by both.’ 
> This insertion by Lambinus seems certain. 
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from all or from some either by lot or by vote or by 
both, or some offices from all and others from some 
by both (by which I mean some by lot and others by 
vote) is constitutional. And for some to appoint 
from all, to some offices by vote and to others by lot 
or by both? (to some by lot and to others by vote) 
is oligarchical; and it is even more oligarchical to 


13 appoint from both classes. But to appoint some 


1 


offices from all and the others from a certain class is 
constitutional with an aristocratic bias ; or to appoint 
some by vote and others by lot. And for a certain 
class to appoint from a certain class <by vote» ® is 
oligarchical, and so it is for a certain class to appoint 
from a certain class by lot (although not working out 
in the same way), and for a certain class to appoint 
from a certain class by both methods. And for a 
certain class to make a preliminary selection from 
the whole body and then for all to appoint from 
among certain persons (thus selected) is aristocratic. 

So many in number therefore are the modes of 
appointing to the magistracies, and this is how the 
modes are classified according to the different con- 
stitutions ; and what regulations are advantageous 
for what people and how the appointments ought to 
be conducted will be made clear at the same time 
as we consider what are the powers of the offices. 
By the power of an office I mean for instance the 
control of the revenues and the control of the guard ; 
since a different sort of power belongs for example 
to a generalship and to the office that controls market 
contracts. 

XIII. Of the three factors of a constitution it 
remains to speak of the judiciary, and of judicial 
bodies also we must consider the various modes, in 
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1 gréy> cai Richards. 2 &ddo 6¢ Richards: &\Xo codd. 





@ 7.2, men that had been allowed to flee the country when 
charged with accidental homicide, and on their return were 
accused of another homicide, a wilful murder. 
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accordance with the same plan. And a difference 
among judicial courts rests upon three determinants 
—constituents, sphere of action, and mode of appoint- 
ment. As to their constituents I mean are the 
courts drawn from all the citizens or from a certain 
class? as to sphere of action, how many kinds of 
courts are there? and as to mode of appointment, 
are they appointed by lot or by vote? First then 
let us distinguish how many kinds of courts there are. 
They are eight in number, one a court of audit, 
another to deal with offenders against any public 
interest, another with matters that bear on the 
constitution, a fourth for both magistrates and private 
persons in disputes about penalties, fifth the court 
dealing with private contracts that are on an im- 
portant scale, and beside these there is (6) the court 

that tries homicide, and (7) that which hears alien suits 

2 (of courts of homicide there are four kinds, whether 
the jury is the same or different—namely, for cases 

of deliberate homicide, of involuntary homicide, of 
homicide admitted but claimed to be justifiable, and 
fourth to deal with charges of homicide brought 
against men that have fled from the country for 
homicide, upon their return, such as at Athens for 
instance the Court at Phreatto is said to be, although 

such cases are of rare occurrence in the whole course 

of history, even in the great states ; and of the aliens’ 
court one branch hears suits of aliens against aliens 

and another of aliens against citizens); and also 
beside all of these there are (8) courts to try cases of 
petty contracts, involving sums of one drachma, five 
drachmas or a little more—for even these cases have 

to be tried, though they are not suitable foranumerous 
3jury. But let us dismiss the subject of these petty 
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1 dvrisrpopot suppleuit Newman, 
2 wept Susemihl: 4 wepi codd. 
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suits, and the courts for homicide and those for aliens, Laweourts 

and let us speak about political trials, which when 224% , 
not well conducted cause party divisions and revolu- comedian: 
tionary disturbances. And necessarily either all °°" 
the judges of all the cases that have been classified 
will be appointed by vote, or by lot, or all in all cases 
partly by lot and partly by vote, or in some cases some 
judges will be appointed by lot and others by vote 
for the same case. These modes then are four in 
number, and the sectional modes also make as many 
others ; for here again the judges for all cases may 
be drawn by vote from a certain class, or for all cases 
by lot from a certain class, or some courts may be 
appointed by lot and others by vote, or some courts 
may be composed of judges chosen by lot and by 
vote for the same cases. These then are the modes, 

4 as was said, corresponding to those mentioned. And 
there are also the same courts in combination—I mean 
for example some drawn from the whole body and 
some from a class and some from both, as for instance 
if the same court contained some members from the 
whole body and others from a class, and appointed 
either by lot or by vote or both. We have then 
stated all the modes in which it is possible for the 
courts to be composed; and of these the first set, 
drawn from all the citizens and dealing with all cases, 
are popular, the second, drawn from a certain class 
to deal with all cases, are oligarchic, and the third, 
drawn partly from all and partly from a certain class, 
are suited to an aristocracy and to a constitutional 
government. 
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Tivwy av padtora owlotro THv TodtTa@v éExdorn, 
2% oxerréov epebfs Tots eipnpevors. 

Act 8€ mpHrov brodaBety tiv dpyjy, dre ToAAal 2 
yeyévyyrat wodiretar TavTwy pev duodroyotvTwr Td 
dikatov Kat To Kat dvadoyiav icgov tovtov 8 
dpapravovrey (dorep etpnrat Kat mpdrepoy). 
Sios pev yap. eyévero €K Tod loous oTtobv ovras 

80 oleoBau amAds ti igous elvat (ore yap éAevOepou mavres 
Gpolws, amrds t toot elvat , vopicovow), oAvyapxéa 5é 
€x Tot avicovs év Tt dvras dhws elvae dvicous 
broAapPave (kar ovctav yap dvico. dvres 
amA@s duccot brodAapBavovow elvar). elra of pév 3 
ws toot ovres TdvTwy TOV lowv aéwodor peréxery, 





* Book V. is placed as Book VII. by some editors, as 
Book VIII. by others, see Book HI. jin. note. 

> For this distinction between broad methods of guarding 
against revolution and the practical means by which those 
methods can be put into effect Newman compares ¢. ix. §§ 2 f., 
10 f., 1v. ii. 5 fin., vi. i. 1. 
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I. Almost all the other subjects which we intended Book V. 
to treat have now been discussed. There must Bett 
follow the consideration of the questions, what are eg over 
the number and the nature of the causes that give eed 
rise to revolutions in constitutions, and what are 7!°%- 
the causes that destroy each form of constitution, 
and out of what forms into what forms do they 
usually change, and again what are the safeguards 
of constitutions in general and of each form in par- 
ticular, and what are the means by which the safe- 


guarding of each may best be put into effect.” 


And we must first assume the starting-point, that Soliter of 
many forms of constitution have come into exist- reece 
ence with everybody agreeing as to what is just, 
that is proportionate equality, but failing to attain 
it (as has also been said before). Thus ‘democracy 1280 a 9 f. 
arose from men’s thinking that if they are equal in/ 
any respect they are equal absolutely (for they sup- ¥s2 b 1s 
pose that because they are all alike free they are 
equal absolutely), oligarchy arose from their assum- 
ing that if they are unequal as regards some one 
thing they are unequal wholly (for being unequal 
in property they assume that they are unequal 


3 absolutely); and then the democrats claim as 


being equal to participate in all things in equal 
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oTnowow, oiov éx Syuoxparias dAvyapylav 7 
Snpoxpariav é& dduyapytas, 4 modutedav Kal 
dpiotokpatiay ék tovTwy, 7 Tatras e& éxeivwr: 
ore 8° od mpos Thy KabeornKviay modreiav, GAAd 
THY pev KaTdoTacw mpoatpodvrar TH adTHv, bu 
atitav & elvac BodAovrar tavrnv, ofov tiv ddvy- 
apxiay 7) THY povapyiay. ért mepl Tob paAXov Kat 
qTTov, olov 7 dAvyapxiav odcav «eis TO pGAdov 
dAryapxetobar 7} «is TO FHrrov, 7 SyuoKpaziay 
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1 ydvous ? ed. 
2 <rac&y> ws elreiy vel ws elreiv post ryyat Richards. 
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= 

shares, while the oligarchs as being unequal seek 
to have a larger share, for a larger share is unequal. 
All these forms of constitution then have some 
element of justice, but from an absolute point of 
view they are erroneous ; and owing to this cause, 
when each of the two parties has not got the share 
in the constitution which accords with the funda- 
mental assumption that they happen to entertain, 
class war ensues. And of al] men those who excel in 
virtue would most justifiably stir up faction, though 
they are least given to doing so; for they alone 
can with the fullest reason be deemed absolutely 
unequal, And there are some men who being 
superior in birth claim unequal rights because of 
this inequality ; for persons who have ancestral virtue 
and wealth behind them are thought to be noble. 

4 These then roughly speaking are the starting- 
points and sources of factions, which give rise to party 
strife (and revolutions due to this take place in two 
ways: sometimes they are in regard to the constitu- 
tion, and aim at changing from the one established 
to another, for instance from democracy to oligarchy, 
or to democracy from oligarchy, or from these to 
constitutional government and aristocracy, or from 
those to these ; but sometimes the revolution is not 
in regard to the established constitution, but its 
promoters desire the same form of government, 
for instance oligarchy or monarchy, but wish it to be 

5 in their own control. Again it may be a question of 
degree ; for instance, when there is an oligarchy the 
object may be to change to a more oligarchical 
government or to a less, or when there is a democracy 
to a more or to a less democratic government, and 
similarly in the case of the remaining constitutions. 
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1801 b a 
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80 itrov TO loov, TO pev yap apd 76 $é Kar’ 
agiay édoriv—dréyw b€é dpilud pev 7d ANG 7 
peyQa tatto Kal isov, Kat’ afiay 8€ 76 Th 
Adye: oloy Uarepexer Kar” dptOpiov pev iow Ta 
T pia. Toiy dvoiy Kat tabra Tob évds, dbye be 
TerTapa Tov dvoly Kal Tatra Tob évds, icov yap 

% jrépos Ta dbo THY TeTTApwr Kal TO Ev Trav Svoilv, 
ddan yap 7ypion. opohoyobvres dé 76 amrds 
elvar Sikaov Td Kar’ agiav, dvadepovrae (xabazep 
éA€xOn 7porepov) ot pev ore édy Kara ae tooe 
dow dws i ioou vopiGovow elvat, ot O° ore ed Kata 
Tt dvco. mavrwy avicwy déwoiow davrovds. 40 

wKal padtora dvo yivovrar toduretas, Sfuos Kat 
1 gut of wh aut od why ef schol. H: of why codd. 
4 See 1307 a 34 n. 
> This ethical arithmetic is helped out in Greek by the 
fact that, even without the qualification xa7’ dilay, tcos often 


means ‘ equal] to desert,’ fair, just. 
¢ See 1301 a 27 ff. and note. 
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the aim may be either to tighten them up or to relax 

them. Or again the aim may be to change a certain 

part of the constitution, for example to establish 

or abolish a certain magistracy, as according to some 

accounts Lysander attempted to abolish the kingship 

at Sparta and the king Pausanias the ephorate*; 
6 and also at Epidamnus the constitution was altered 
in part, for they set up a council instead of the tribal 
rulers, and it is still compulsory for the magistrates 
alone of the class that has political power to come 
to the popular assembly when an appointment to 
a magistracy is put to the vote; and the single 
supreme magistrate was also an oligarchical feature 
in this constitution). For party strife is everywhere 
due to inequality, where classes that are unequal do 
not receive a share of power in proportion (for a life- 
long monarchy is an unequal feature when it exists 
among equals) ; for generally the motive for factiaus 
strife_is the desire for equality. But equality is 
of two kinds, numerical equality and equality ac- 
cording to worth—by numerically equal I mean 
that which is the same and equal in number or 
dimension, by equal according to worth that which 
is equal by proportion®; for instance numerically 
83 exceeds 2 and 2 exceeds 1 by an equal amount, 
but by proportion 4 exceeds 2 and 2 exceeds 1 
equally, since 2 and 1 are equal parts of 4 and 2, 
both being halves. But although men agree that the 
absolutely just is what is according to worth, they 
disagree (as was said before’) in that some think 
that if they are equal in something they are wholly 
equal, and others claim that if they are unequal in 
something they deserve an unequal share of all things. 
8 Owing to this two principal varieties of constitution 
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1 rdvav~ia Lambinus. 
2 dropa T: edropoe dé <kal dropo> Stahr. 
2 aodXol roAXaxod codd. det. 
440m. p?: 79s Victorius. 





® That is, numbers and wealth. 
> Perhaps the text should be emended to give ‘there are 
many rich men and poor men in many places.’ 
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come into existence, democracy and oligarchy ; for 
noble birth and virtue are found in few men, but the 
qualifications specified ¢ in more : nowhere are there 
a hundred men nobly born and good, but there are 
rich men? in many places. But for the constitution 
to be framed absolutely and entirely according to 
either kind of equality is bad. And this is proved 
by experience, for not one of the constitutions formed 
on such lines is permanent. And the cause of this 
is that it is impossible for some evil not to occur 
ultimately from the first and initial error that has 
been made. Hence the proper course is to employ 
numerical equality in some things and equality 

g according to worth in others. But nevertheless, 
democracy is safer and more free from civil strife 
than oligarchy ; for in oligarchies two kinds of strife 
spring up, faction between different members of the 
oligarchy and also faction between the oligarchs and | 
the people, whereas indemocracies only strife between 
the people and the oligarchical party occurs, but party 
strife between different sections of the people itself 
does not occur to any degree worth mentioning. And 
again the government formed of the middle classes is 
nearer to the people than to the few, and it is the 
safest of the kinds of constitution mentioned. 

{1 IL. And since we are considering what circum- Canses of 
stances give rise to party factions and revolutions "°°"?! 
in constitutions, we must first ascertain their origins 
and causes generally. They are, speaking roughly, 
three in number,’ which we must first define in out- 
line separately. For we must ascertain what state 
of affairs gives rise to party strife, and for what 


© Viz. the material, final and efficient causes of revolutions 
(Jowett). 
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, objects it is waged, and thirdly what are the origins 

Lof political disorders and internal party struggles. 

Now the principal cause, speaking generally, of (1) states of 
the citizens being themselves disposed in a certain '""¢) 
manner towards revolution is the one about which we «. i. s33, 
happen to have spoken already. Those that desire *“™ 
equality enter on party strife if they think that they 
have too little although they are the equals of those 
who have more, while those that desire inequality or 
superiority do so if they suppose that although they 
are unequal they have not got more but an equal 

2 amount or less (and these desires may be felt justly, 
and they may also be felt unjustly) ; for when inferior, 
people enter on strife in order that they may be equal, 
and when equal, in order that they may be greater. 

We have therefore said what are the states of feeling 
in which men engage in party strife. 

The objects about which it is waged are gain and (2) objects: 
honour, and their opposites, for men carry on party 
faction in states in order to avoid dishonour and loss, 
either on their own behalf or on behalf of their friends. 

3 And the causes and origins of the disturbances (3) canses 
which occasion the actual states of feeling described #24 cheum- 
and their direction to the objects mentioned, accord-* 
ing to one account happen to be seven in number, 
though according to another they are more. Two 
of them are the same as those’ spoken of before 2 fn. 
although not operating in the same way: the 
motives of gain and honour also stir men up against 
each other not in order that they may get them for 
themselves, as has been said before, but because 
they see other men in some cases justly and in 
other cases unjustly getting a larger share of 
them. Other causes are insolence, fear, excessive 
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1 ANdjdous: avtovs Niemeyer. 





4 The four causes now mentioned are those alluded to just 
above (a 38) as in addition to the seven enumerated above, 
a 38-b 5. 

» Cf, 1284.0 18. 

* Perhaps in 390 s.c., cf. 1. 32 f. and 130-4 b 27 ff. 
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predominance, contempt, disproportionate growth 
of power; and also other modes of cause? are elec- 
tion intrigue, carelessness, pettiness, dissimilarity. 
4 Among these motives the power possessed by 
insolence and gain, and their mode of operation, is 
almost obvious; for when the men in office show 
insolence and greed, people rise in revolt against 
one another and against the constitutions that 
afford the opportunity for such conduct ; and greed 
sometimes preys on private property and sometimes 
on common funds. It is clear also what is the power 
of honour and how it can cause party faction ; for 
men form factions both when they are themselves 
dishonoured and when they see others honoured ; 
and the distribution of honours is unjust when persons 
are either honoured or dishonoured against their 
deserts, just when it is according to desert. Ex- 
cessive predominance causes faction, when some 
individual or body of men is greater and more power- 
ful than is suitable to the state and the power of the 
government ; for such are the conditions that usually 
5 result in the rise of a monarchy or dynasty. Owing 
to this in some places they have the custom of 
temporary banishment,’ as at Argos and Athens; yet 
it would be better to provide from the outset that 
there may be no persons in the state so greatly 
predominant, than first to allow them to come into 
existence and afterwards to apply a remedy. Fear 
is the motive of faction with those who have 
inflicted wrong and are afraid of being punished, 
and also with those who are in danger of suffering 
a wrong and wish to act in time before the wrong is 
inflicted, as the notables at Rhodes banded together ® 
against the people because of the law-suits that were 
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* Against Athens, 456 x.c. > See 1300 a 18 n. 

° 485 B.c. @ See 1. 23 n. 

¢ It is not clear whether what follows refers to a work of 
art (cf. 1284 b 8) or is an exaggerated account of a disease; 
Galen describes one called garipiacts, in which the bones of 
the temple swell out like satyrs’ horns. 

t ie. if, for example, the foot became as hard as a hoof. 
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6 being brought against them. Contempt is a cause 
of faction and of actual attacks upon the govern- 
ment, for instance in oligarchies when those who 
have no share in the government are more numerous 
(for they think themselves the stronger party), 
and in democracies when the rich have begun to feel 
contempt for the disorder and anarchy that prevails, 
as for example at Thebes the democracy was de- 
stroyed owing to bad government after the battle 
of Oenophyta,? and that of the Megarians was 
destroyed when they had been defeated owing to 
disorder and anarchy,? and at Syracuse before the 
tyranny ° of Gelo, and at Rhodes ¢ the common people 
had fallen into contempt before the rising against 

7them. Revolutions in the constitutions also take 
place on account of disproportionate growth; for 
just as the body ¢ is composed of parts, and needs to 
grow proportionately in order that its symmetry 
may remain, and if it does not it is spoiled, when the 
foot is four cubits long and the rest of the body two 
spans, and sometimes it might even change into the 
shape of another animal if it increased dispropor- 
tionately not only in size but also in quality,’ so 
also a state is composed of parts, one of which often 
grows without its being noticed, as for example the 
number of the poor in democracies and constitutional 

8 states. And sometimes this is also brought about by 
accidental occurrences, as for instance at Tarentum 
when a great many notables were defeated and killed 
by the Japygians a short time after the Persian 
wars a constitutional government was changed to 
a democracy, and at Argos when those in the seventh 
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« The word to be understood here may be ¢vAq, or possibly 
jjuépa: the seventh day of the month was sacred to Apollo, 
especially at Sparta, and one account assigns Cleomenes’ 
victory to that day, in which case the casualties may well 
have been known afterwards as ‘those who fell on the 
seventh.’ 
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tribe * had been destroyed by the Spartan Cleo- 
menes the citizens were compelled to admit some of 
the surrounding people, and at Athens when they 
suffered disasters by land the notables became fewer 
because at the time of the war against Sparta the 
army was drawn from a muster-roll.2 And this 
happens also in democracies, though to a smaller 
extent ; for when the wealthy become more numer- 
ous or their properties increase, the governments 


9 change to oligarchies and dynasties. And revolu- 


tions in constitutions take place even without factious 
strife, owing to election intrigue, as at Heraea? 
(for they made their magistrates elected by lot 
instead of by vote for this reason, because the people 
used to elect those who canvassed); and also owing 
to carelessness, when people allow men that are not 
friends of the constitution to enter into the sovereign 
offices, as at Oreus® oligarchy was broken up when 
Heracleodorus became one of the magistrates, who 
in place of an oligarchy formed a constitutional 
government, or rather a democracy. Another cause 
is alteration by small stages; by this I mean that 
often a great change of institutions takes place un- 
noticed when people overlook a small alteration, as 
in Ambracia the property-qualification was small, 
and finally men hold office with none at all, as a little 


10 is near to nothing, or practically the same. Also 


difference of race is a cause of faction, until harmony 
of spirit is reached ; for just as any chance multitude 
of people does not form a state, so a state is not 


> i.e. was made up of citizens and not of mercenaries. 

© See 1292 b10n. 

4 On the Alpheus, in Arcadia. 

* In Enboea; its secession from Sparta to Athens, 377 n.c., 
was perhaps the occasion of this revolution. 
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1 Spengel: doixous codd. 





2 j.¢, colonists not from the mother-city, admitted either 
at the foundation of the colony or later. 

» Sybaris, founded 720 u.c., became very wealthy. The 
‘Troezenian population when expelled were received at Croton, 
which made war on Sybaris and destroyed it 510 B.c. To 
what exactly 76 dyos refers is unknown. 

¢ In Lesbos. 4 Later Messana, Messina. 


€ Thrasybulus succeeded his brother Hiero as tyrant in 
467 z.c. and fell within a year. 
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formed in any chance period of time. Hence most 
of the states that have hitherto admitted joint 
settlers or additional settlers? have split into fac- 
tions; for example Achaeans settled at Sybaris > 
jointly with Troezenians, and afterwards the 
Achaeans having become more numerous expelled 
the Troezenians, which was the cause of the curse 
that fell on the Sybarites ; and at Thurii Sybarites 


quarrelled with those who had settled there with them, ° 


for they claimed to have the larger share in the 
country as being their own, and were ejected; and 
at Byzantium the additional settlers were discovered 
plotting against the colonists and were expelled by 
force of arms; and the people of Antissa¢ after 
admitting the Chian exiles expelled them by arms ; 
and the people of Zanclé¢ after admitting settlers 
from Samos were themselves expelled; and the 
people of Apollonia on the Euxine Sea after bring- 
ing in additional settlers fell into faction; and the 
Syracusans after the period of the tyrants ¢ conferred 
citizenship on their foreign troops and mercenaries 
and then faction set in and they came to battle; 
and the Amphipolitans having received settlers from 
Chalcis were most of them driven out by them.’ 

(And in oligarchies civil strife is raised by the 
many, on the ground that they are treated unjustly 
because they are not admitted to an equal share 
although they are equal, as has been said before, but 
in democracies it begins with the notables, because 
they have an equal share although they are not equal.) 

‘ Cf. 1306a 2. The exact circumstances are unknown; 
Amphipolis was colonized from Athens 437 s.c. 

9 This sentence is out of place here, and would fit in better 


if placed (as it is by Newman) above at 1301 a 39, after 
sraciafovet, or (with other editors) id. b 26. 
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1 Xurg Sylburg. 2 rév suppleuit Richards, 
3 Grepos suppleuit Coraes. 
4 rév Coraes: ris Tov codd. 





® Topography uncertain: Clazomenae near Smyrna was 
partly on a small island, which Alexander joined to the 
mainiand with a causeway. 
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12 Also states sometimes enter on faction for geo- 
graphical reasons, when the nature of the country 
is not suited for there being a single city, as for 
example at Clazomenae? the people near Chytrum 
are in feud with the inhabitants of the island, and 
the Colophonians and the Notians®; and at Athens 
the population is not uniformly democratic in spirit, 
but the inhabitants of Piraeus are more so than those 

, of the city. For just as in wars the fording of water- 
courses, even quite small ones, causes the formations 
to lose contact, so every difference seems to cause 
division. Thus perhaps the greatest division is 
that between virtue and vice, next that between 

_ wealth and poverty, and so with other differences 

, in varying degree, one of which is the one men- 

\tioned.¢ 

y III. Factions arise therefore not about but out of Revolutions 
small matters ; but they are carried on about great ae 
Imatters. And even the small ones grow extremely 
violent when they spring up among men of the ruling 
class, as happened for example at Syracuse in ancient 
times. For the constitution underwent a revolution 
as aresult of a quarrel that arose 4 between two young 
men, who belonged to the ruling class, about a love 
affair. While one of them was abroad the other who 
was his comrade won over the youth with whom he 
was in love, and the former in his anger against him 
retaliated by persuading his wife to come to him; 
owing to which they stirred up a party struggle 
among all the people in the state, enlisting them on 


+ Notium was the port of Colophon. 

¢ i.e. difference of locality. 

4 Perhaps under the oligarchy of the Gamori, overthrown 
by the people and followed by Gelo’s tyranny, 485 B.c. 
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1 rarp¢wy codd. cet. (ray x. Victorius). 
2 ed.: rpooiyero codd. 





® 4.¢, the ratio of being a half to the whole: a bad start 
does as much harm as all the later mistakes put together. 
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2their sides. On account of this it is necessary to 
guard against such affairs at their beginning, and to 
break up the factions of the leaders and powerful 
men ; for the error occurs at the beginning, and the 
beginning as the proverb says is half of the whole, 
so that even a small mistake at the beginning stands 
in the same ratio* to mistakes at the other stages. 
And in general the faction quarrels of the notables 
involve the whole state in the consequences, as 
happened at Hestiaea ° after the Persian wars, when 
two brothers quarrelled about the division of their 
patrimony ; for the poorer of the two, on the ground 
that the other would not make a return of the estate 
and of the treasure that their father had found, got the 
common people on his side, and the other possessing 

3 much property was supported by the rich. And at 
Delphi the beginning of all the factions that occurred 
afterwards was when a quarrel arose out of a mar- 
riage; the bridegroom interpreted some chance 
occurrence when he came to fetch the bride as a bad 
omen and went away without taking her, and her 
relatives thinking themselves insulted threw some 
articles of sacred property into the fire when he was 
performing a sacrifice and then put him to death as 
guilty of sacrilege. And also at Mitylene® a faction 
that arose out of some heiresses was the beginning of 
many misfortunes, and of the war with the Athenians 423-7 na 
in which Paches captured the city of Mitylene: a 
wealthy citizen named Timophanes left two daughters, 
and a man who was rejected in his suit to ob- 
tain them for his own sons, Doxander, started the 


> Also called Oreus, see a 18. 
* The revolt of Mitylene 428 B.c. is ascribed to purely 
political causes by Thucydides (iii. 1-30). 
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1 @vyarépa om. codd. fere omnes. 


2 i.e. the fathers of the two snitors for the heiress’s hand 
turned the quarrel into a faction fight. 

> Perhaps the same event as that referred to 1301 b 21. 

© Unknown. 
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faction and kept on stirring up the Athenians, whose 

4 consul he was at Mitylene. And among the Phocians 
when a faction arising out of an heiress sprang up in 
connexion with Mnaseas the father of Mnason and 
Euthykrates the father of Onomarchus,? this faction 
proved to be the beginning for the Phocians of the 
Holy War. At Epidamnus also circumstances re- 
lating to a marriage gave rise to a revolution in 
the constitution®; somebody had betrothed his 
daughter, and the father of the man to whom he 
had betrothed her became a magistrate, and had 
to sentence him to a fine; the other thinking that 
he had been treated with insolence formed a party 

5 of the unenfranchised classes to assist him. And and from 
also revolutions to oligarchy and democracy and Toute 
constitutional government arise from the growth in nce. 
reputation or in power of some magistracy or some 
section of the state ; as for example the Council on 
the Areopagus having risen in reputation during 
the Persian wars was believed to have made the 
constitution more rigid, and then again the naval 
multitude, having been the cause of the victory off 
Salamis and thereby of the leadership of Athens due 
to her power at sea, made the democracy stronger ; 
and at Argos the notables having risen in repute in 
connexion with the battle against the Spartans at 
Mantinea took in hand to put down the people ; #18 8c. 

6 and at Syracuse the people having been the cause of 
the victory in the war against Athens made a revolu- 
tion from constitutional government to democracy 3 112 8.c. 
and at Chalcis the people with the aid of the notables 
overthrew the tyrant Phoxus ¢ and then immediately 
seized the government; and again at Ambracia 
similarly the people joined with the adversaries 
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1 $rogovovv Richards. 


2 580 g.c.;3 of. 1311 a 39 ff. 
> The oligarchy at Athens 411 8.c. 
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of the tyrant Periander in expelling him and then 

brought the government round to themselves.* 

And indeed in general it must not escape notice 

that the persons who have caused a state to win 

power, whether private citizens or magistrates or 

tribes, or in general a section or group of any kind, 

stir up faction ; for either those who envy these men 

for being honoured begin the faction, or these men 

owing to their superiority are not willing to remain 

in a position of equality. And constitutions also or from 

undergo revolution when what are thought of as eee: 

opposing sections of the state become equal to one 
another, for instance the rich and the people, and 

there is no middle class or only an extremely small 

one ; for if either of the two sections becomes much 

the superior, the remainder is not willing to risk an 

encounter with its manifestly stronger opponent. 

Owing to this men who are exceptional in virtue 

generally speaking do not cause faction, because they 

find themselves few against many. Universally then 

in connexion with all the forms of constitution the 

origins and causes of factions and revolutions are of 

this nature. 

8 The means used to cause revolutions of constitu- Modes of 
tions are sometimes force and sometimes fraud. ‘’°"°™ 
Force is employed either when the revolutionary 
leaders exert compulsion immediately from the start 
or later on—as indeed the mode of using fraud 
is also twofold : sometimes the revolutionaries after 
completely deceiving the people at the first stage 
alter the constitution with their consent, but then at 
a later stage retain their hold on it by force against 
the people’s will: for instance, at the time of the 
Four Hundred,® they deceived the people by saying 
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@ Date unknown. > See 1302 b 23 n. 
¢ 7.e. owed for repairs to the ships, and perhaps also for 


advances of pay to the crews. 
4 Probably the Pontic Heraclea (cf. 1305 b 5, 36, 1306 a 
37), founded middle of 6th century B.c., not the 'Trachinian. 
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that the Persian King would supply money for the 
war against the Spartans, and after telling them this 
falsehood endeavoured to keep a hold upon the 
government ; but in other cases they both persuade 
the people at the start and afterwards repeat the 
persuasion and govern them with their consent. 

Speaking generally therefore in regard to all the 
forms of constitution, the causes that have been stated 
are those from which revolutions have occurred. 

1 IV. But in the light of these general rules we must Revointiona 
consider the usual course of events as classified iP cies 
according to each different kind of constitution. In caused by — 
democracies the principal cause of revolutions is the aeaee 
insolence of the demagogues; for they cause the 
owners of property to band together, partly by 
malicious prosecutions of individuals among them 
(for common fear brings together even the greatest 
enemies), and partly by setting on the common people 

2 against them as a class. And one may see this 
taking place in this manner in many instances. In 
Cos the democracy was overthrown # when evil dem- 
agogues had arisen there, for the notables banded 
themselves together; and also in Rhodes,® for the 
demagogues used to provide pay for public services, 
and also to hinder the payment of money owed ¢ 
to the naval captains, and these because of the law- 
suits that were brought against them were forced to 
make common cause and overthrow the people. 

And also at Heraclea* the people were put down 
immediately after the foundation of the colony 
because of the people’s leaders; for the notables 
being unjustly treated by them used to be driven 
out, but later on those who were driven out collect- 
ing together effected their return and put down the 
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2 See 1800 a 18 ff. n. 
> An event otherwise unknown. 
© Perhaps that of Thrasybulus (Hdt. i. 20), 612 3.c, 
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3 people. And also the democracy at Megara was 
put down in a similar manner*?; the people’s leaders 
in order to have money to distribute to the people 
went on expelling many of the notables, until they 
made the exiles a large body, and these came back 
and defeated the people in a battle and set up the 
oligarchy. And the same thing happened also at 
Cyme in the time of the democracy which Thrasy- 
machus put down,? and in the case of other states 
also examination would show that revolutions take 
place very much in this manner. Sometimes they 
make the notables combine by wronging them in 
order to curry favour, causing either their estates to 
be divided up or their revenues by imposing public 
services, and sometimes by so slandering them that 
they may have the property of the wealthy to con- 

4 fiscate. And in old times whenever the same man 
became both leader of the people and general, they 
used to change the constitution to a tyranny; for 
almost the largest number of the tyrants of early 
days have risen from being leaders of the people. 
And the reason why this used to happen then but 
does not do so now is because then the leaders of 
the people were drawn from those who held the 
office of general (for they were not yet skilled in 
oratory), but now when rhetoric has developed the 
able speakers are leaders of the people, but owing to 
their inexperience in military matters they are not 
put in control of these, except in so far as something 
of the kind has taken place to a small extent in some 

5 places. And tyrannies also used to occur in former 
times more than they do now because important 
offices were entrusted to certain men, as at Miletus a 
tyranny ¢ arose out of the presidency (for the president 
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2 Dionysius the elder, see 1259 a 29 n. 
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had control of many important matters). And more- 

over, because the cities in those times were not large 

but the common people lived on their farms busily 

engaged in agriculture, the people’s champions when 

they became warlike used to aim at tyranny. And 

they all used to do this when they had acquired the 

confidence of the people, and their pledge of confi- 

dence was their enmity towards the rich, as at Athens 

Pisistratus made himself tyrant by raising up a party 650 nc 

against the men of the plain, and Theagenes at 

Megara by slaughtering the cattle of the well-to-do 625 we. 

which he captured grazing by the river, and Diony- 

sius ¢ established a claim to become tyrant when he 

accused Daphnaeus and the rich, since his hostility 

to them caused him to be trusted as a true man of the 
6 people. And revolutions also take place from the or in 
ancestral form of democracy to one of the most (yn oy, 
modern kind; for where the magistracies are elec- 
tive, but not on property-assessments, and the people 
elect, men ambitious of office by acting as popular 
leaders bring things to the point of the people’s 
being sovereign even over the laws. A remedy to 
prevent this or to reduce its extent is for the tribes to 
elect the magistrates, and not the people collectively. 

These then are the causes through which almost 
all the revolutions in democracies take place. 

V. Oligarchies undergo revolution principally Revolutions 
through two ways that are the most obvious. One 4. ies. 
is if they treat the multitude unjustly ; for anybody 4.) caused 
makes an adequate people’s champion, and especi- pumas 
ally so when their leader happens to come from the 
oligarchy itself, like Lygdamis at Naxos, who after- 
wards actually became tyrant of the Naxians. «. 540 ac. 
2 Faction originating with other people also has 
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* Perhaps not the same as the one mentioned at 1306 b 3. 
¢ Just west of Smyrna. The family name implies a claim 
to royal ancestry. 
9 This sentence is interrupted by a parenthesis and is 


resumed in § 6, ‘ And revolutions in oligarchy also—’. 
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various ways of arising. Sometimes when the 
honours of office are shared by very few, dissolution 
originates from the wealthy themselves,? but not 
those that are in office, as for example has occurred 
at Marseilles,® at Istrus,° at Heraclea,? and in other 
states; for those who did not share in the magis- 
tracies raised disturbances until as a first stage the 
older brothers were admitted, and later the younger 
ones again (for in some places a father and a son 
may not hold office together, and in others an elder 
and a younger brother may not). At Marseilles 
the oligarchy became more constitutional, while at 
Istrus it ended in becoming democracy, and in 
Heraclea the government passed from a smaller 

3 number to six hundred. At Cnidus also there was a 
revolution¢ of the oligarchy caused bya faction formed 
by the notables against one another, because few 
shared in the government, and the rule stated held, | 8 
thatifa father was a member a son could not be, nor if 
there were several brothers could any except the 
eldest ; for the common people seized the oppor- 
tunity of their quarrel and, taking a champion from 
among the notables, fell upon them and conquered 
them, for a party divided against itself is weak. 

4 Another case was at Erythrae,’ where at the time 
of the oligarchy of the Basilidae in ancient days, 
although the persons in the government directed 
affairs well, nevertheless the common people were 
resentful because they were governed by a few, and 
brought about a revolution of the constitution. 

On the other hand, oligarchies are overthrown @) arising 

from within themselves both? when from motives eae. ieee 
of rivalry they play the demagogue (and this dem- demagogy. 
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18 ed.: 4 codd. 2 adrot ? Richards. 
@ See 1804 b 12 n. > See 1275 b 29 n. 
© q.e, (apparently) where membership is not confined to the 
elass eligible for the magistracies. 4 See 1304 b 31 n. 
© See 1259 a 29 n. 1 See 1303 b 2 n. 
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agogy is of two sorts, one among the oligarchs 
themselves, for a demagogue can arise among them 
even when they are avery small body ,—as for instance 
in the time of the Thirty at Athens, the party of 404 ac 
Charicles rose to power by currying popularity with 
the Thirty, and in the time of the Four Hundred 4 the 
5 party of Phrynichus rose in the same way,—the other 
when the members of the oligarchy curry popularity 
with the mob, as the Civic Guards at Larisa ® courted 
popularity with the mob because it elected them, 
and in all the oligarchies in which the magistracies 
are not elected by the class from which the magis- 
trates come but are filled from high property- 
grades or from political clubs while the electors 
are the heavy-armed soldiers or the common people, 
as used to be the case at Abydos, and in places where 
the jury-courts are not made up from the govern- 
ment ‘—for there members of the oligarchy by 
courting popular favour with a view to their trials 
cause a revolution of the constitution, as took place 
§$ at Heraclea on the Euxine?; and a further instance 
is when some men try to narrow down the oligarchy 
to a smaller number, for those who seek equality 
are forced to bring in the people as a helper.) 
And revolutions in oligarchy also take place when or toex- 
they squander their private means by riotous living ; "*"°°° 
for also men of this sort seek to bring about a new 
state of affairs, and either aim at tyranny themselves 
or suborn somebody else (as Hipparinus put forward 
Dionysius * at Syracuse, and at Amphipolis* a man 
named Cleotimus led the additional settlers that 
came from Chalcis and on their arrival stirred them 
up to sedition against the wealthy, and in Aegina 
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moduretay bua Touauryy airiav): dre pev oby émt= 7 
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15 mavTos mohredpiaros dAlyov 6 évros Ta&y peylore 
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"HAids ovvéBy word, THs TodTelas yap 8: dAtywv 
ovens Tav yepdvtwy odrlyou mdymav éyivorvto Sd 
70 didtous elvar evernxovra dvras, Tv 8° aipeow 
Suvacrevticny elvar Kai opotay TH Tay ev Aaxe- 
Saipove yepovTwy. 

20 Piyverac de peraBohy Tay Bhuyapyixdy Kal ev 9 
Tone pep Kai év elprvy: év pev moAepen Sud THY mpds 
Tov S70 dmuoriay oTparudraus dvayralop.eveov 
ypiicba (& yap av éeyyepiowaw, obros modAdKis 
yiyverar tupavvos, waTep ev KopivOw Tipodaras, 
av Sé mAelovs, odtor avrois wepimovobyTa Suva- 

% oreiav), OTe Sé Tabva Sedidres peradiddacr TH 


1 Ger FH abrol pds abro’s cracidfovew 7) Richards. 





* i.e, he had squandered his fortune in riotous living ;_ this 
deal with the Athenian general may have been in 367 B.c. 

> i.e. both of the lower classes and of the subject cities. 

* 7.e. the small governing body. 

4 i.e. like a dynasteia, favourable to the interest of a few 
very wealthy families ; see 1292 b 10 n. 

¢ Corinth was at war with Argos c. 350 B.c. Timophanes 
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the man who carried out the transactions with 
Chares attempted to cause a revolution in the con- 

7 stitution for a reason of this sort *); so sometimes 
they attempt at once to introduce some reform, at 
other times they rob the public funds and in conse- 
quence either they or those who fight against them 
in their peculations stir up faction against the govern- 
ment, as happened at Apollonia on the Black Sea. 

On the other hand, harmonious oligarchy does not 
easily cause its own destruction ; and an indication 
of this is the constitutional government at Phar- 
salus, for there the ruling class though few are 
masters of many men® because on good terms with 

8 one another. Also oligarchical governments break or to 
up when they create a second oligarchy within the [yrther ox. 
oligarchy. This is when, although the whole citizen 
class is small, its few members are not all admitted to 
the greatest offices ; this is what once occurred in 
Elis, for the government being in the hands of a few, 
very few men used to become members of the Elders,¢ 
because these numbering ninety held office for life, 
and the mode of election was of a dynastic type? and 
resembled that of the Elders at Sparta. 

9 Revolutions of oligarchies occur both during war internal 
and in time of peace—during war since the oligarchs ¥ek2esses 
are forced by their distrust of the people to employ 
mercenary troops (for the man in whose hands they 
place them often becomes tyrant, as Timophanes 
did at Corinth,¢ and if they put several men in 
command, these win for themselves dynastic power), 
and when through fear of this they give a share in 
the constitution to the multitude, the oligarchy falls 


was killed by his brother the famous Timoleon, in order to 
restore constitutional government. 
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1306b KéAaow THY pev ev “HpaxActa Kar’ Edputiovos 
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elvat Tas dAvyapyias bo TOv ev TH Todireia Twa 
8 duoyepavdyrwy KaTeAvOnoar, worep yh ev Kridy 
kal 7 ev Xiw dAvyapyia. ylyvovras d€ Kal d7o 
oupmTeéparos peraBorat Kal THs caoupevns’ 
mortetas Kat TOV ddAvyapyi@v ev doats avo TiWT- 
1 Gy non vertit Guil.: rots Niemeyer. 
2 kai <p> ? Newman: xal codd. 
3 at’rots L. & S.: advrods codd. (tr. post deAjvac Richards), 





2 A probable emendation of the Greek gives ‘ happened 
at Larisa to Simus and his party at the time of the govern- 
ment of the Aleuadae.’ This family were hereditary rulers 
of Larisa (see also 1275 b 29 ff. n., and 1805 b 29 ff.) 
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- because they are compelled to make use of the 


common people; during peace, on the other hand, 
because of their distrust of one another they place 
their protection in the hands of mercenary troops 
and a magistrate between the two parties, who some- 
times becomes master of both, which happened at 
Larisa in the time of the government of the Aleuadae 
led by Simus,* and at Abydos in the time of the 1305 bss 
political clubs of which that of Iphiades was one. 


10 And factions arise also in consequence of one set of Internal 


1 


_ 


themembers of the oligarchy themselves being pushed quseTel, 


aside by another set and being driven into party 

strife in regard to marriages or law-suits ; examples 

of such disorders arising out of a cause related to 
marriage are the instances spoken of before, and also 1303 b 88 ff. 
the oligarchy of the knights at Eretria was put down ® 

by Diagoras when he had been wronged in respect 

of a marriage, while the faction at Heraclea and that 

at Thebes arose out of a judgement of a law-court, 

when the people at Heraclea justly but factiously 
enforced the punishment against Eurytion on a charge 

of adultery and those at Thebes did so against 

Archias ; for their personal enemies stirred up party 

feeling against them so as to get them bound in 

the pillory in the market-place. Also many govern- 

ments have been put down by some of their members 

who had become resentful because the oligarchics 

were too despotic; this is how the oligarchies fell 

at Cnidus¢ and at Chios. And revolutions also occur Fall ia valu 
from an accident, both in what is called a consti- ofmmoney: 
tutional government and in those oligarchies in 


> Possibly before the Persian wars. See 1289 b 36 ff. 
The two following cases are unrecorded elsewhere. 
¢ See 1305 b 13 n, 
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1 yap <el xal ixavdv> Richards. 
2 evernpias <6¢é> Immisch, 
3 7 Congreve: 7d codd. 
£ ouolwv Lambinus: éotoy codd. 





@ See 1306 a 13 ff. 
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which membership of the council and the law-courts 
and tenure of the other offices are based on a pro- 
perty-qualification. For often the qualification first 
having been fixed to suit the circumstances of the 
time, so that in an oligarchy a few may be members 
and in a constitutional government the middle 
classes, when peace or some other good fortune 
leads to a good harvest it comes about that the 
same properties become worth many times as large 
an assessment, so that all the citizens share in all the 
rights, the change sometimes taking place gradually 
and little by little and not being noticed, but at 
other times more quickly. 

12 Such then are the causes that lead to revolutions 
and factions in oligarchies (and generally, both 
democracies and oligarchies are sometimes altered 
not into the opposite forms of constitution but into 
ones of the same class, for instance from legitimate 
democracies and oligarchies into autocratic ones and 
from the latter into the former). 

1 VI. In aristocracies factions arise in some cases Faction in 
because few men share in the honours (which has reread 
also been said? to be the cause of disturbances in ™ mopoly 
oligarchies, because an aristocracy too is a sort of PMecnian 
oligarchy, for in both those who govern are few— 
although the reason for this is not the same in both 
—since this does cause it to be thought that aristo- 
cracy is a form of oligarchy). And this is most 
bound to come about when there is a considerable 
number of people who are proud-spirited on the 
ground of being equals in virtue (for example 
the clan called the Maidens’ Sons? at Sparta—for 


» Said to be descended from irregular unions authorized in 
order to keep up the population during the First Messenian 
War. They founded Taranto 708 B.c. 
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1° Aynotdkdov Schneider: -\dw codd. 
2 Verrall (cal non vertit Guil.). 





9 King Pausanias II. checked Lysander after his conquest 
of Athens in 403 .c., and King Agesilaus thwarted him on 
the expedition into Asia Minor in 396. 

> His conspiracy against the “Ouooe in 398 B,c. was dis- 


covered and he was executed. 
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they were descended from the Equals—whom the 
Spartans detected in a conspiracy and sent away 
2 to colonize Tarentum) ; or when individuals although 
great men and inferior to nobody in virtue are 
treated dishonourably by certain men in higher 
honour (for example Lysander by the kings*); or 
when a person of manly nature has no share in the 
honours (for example Cinadon,® who got together the 
attack upon the Spartans in the reign of Agesilaus). 
Faction in aristocracies also arises when some of the () or of 
well-born are too poor and others too rich (which ‘et, 
happens especially during wars, and this also oc- 
curred at Sparta at the time of the Messenian War 
—as appears from the poem of Tyrtaeus entitled 
Law and Order; for some men being in distress 
because of the war put forward a claim to carry out 
a re-division of the land of the country). Also if a ()or one 
man is great and capable of being yet greater, he f° °"""" 
stirs up faction in order that he may be sole ruler monarchy. 
(as Pausanias who commanded the army through 
the Persian war seems to have done at Sparta, and 
Hanno ¢ at Carthage). 
3 But the actual overthrow of both constitutional Revolutions 
governments and aristocracies is mostly due to a \ppottes 
deviation from justice in the actual framework of oligarchy, 
the constitution. For what starts it in the case of a Cane Ge. 
constitutional government is that it does not contain ™orcrey. 
a good blend of democracy and oligarchy ; and in the 
ease of an aristocracy it is the lack of a good blend 
of those two elements and of virtue, but chiefly of 
the two elements (I mean popular government and 


¢ Perhaps Hanno who fought in Sicily against the elder 
Dionysius ¢. £00 B.c. 
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1 rodro (uel orérepa) Spengel: rafra codd. 





4 4.¢, their mode of blending oligarchy and democracy. 

> The writer loosely speaks of aristocracies and polities 
as a single class, differing only in degree of concentration of 
power in the hands of the upper classes. 

© i.e. from aristocracy to democracy. Possibly these 
events occurred after the defeat of Athens at Syracuse in 
413 n.c., when the Athenian party at Thurii was banished 
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oligarchy), for both constitutional governments and 
most of the constitutions that are called aristocracies 


4 aim at blending these. For this? is the point of dis- 


or 


tinction between aristocracies and what are called 
constitutional governments, and it is owing to this 
that some of them® are less and others more 
stable; for the constitutions inclining more towards 
oligarchy men call aristocracies and those inclining 
more to the side of the multitude constitutional 
governments, owing to which those of the latter sort 
are more secure than the others, for the greater 
number is the stronger, and also men are more con- 
tent when they have an equal amount, whereas the 
owners of wealthy properties, if the constitution 
gives them the superior position, seek to behave 
insolently and to gain money. And speaking 
broadly, to whichever side the constitution leans, 
that is the side to which it shifts as either of the two 
parties increases its own side—a_ constitutional 
government shifts to democracy and an aristocracy 
to oligarchy, or to the opposite extremes, that is, 
aristocracy to democracy (for the poorer people 
feeling they are unjustly treated pull it round to 
the opposite) and constitutional governments to 
oligarchy (for the only lasting thing is equality in 
accordance with desert and the possession of what is 


6 their own). And the change mentioned ¢ came about 


at Thurii, for because the property-qualification for 
honours was too high, the constitution was altered to 
a lower property-qualification and to a larger number 
of official posts, but because the notables illegally 
bought up the whole of the land (for the constitution 


(Lysias 835 p). The events in § 8 were perhaps in the 
fourth century. 
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oTparnyely, yevdprevot TLVES Tone peuKcot TOV 
vewrépwv Kal mapa TO Tn Ber Tov dpoupav 
1 ebdoxyobvres, KaTadpovncarres TOY ev Tois mpdy- 
pace kat vopilovtes padiws KATAOXHOEW, TOUTOY 
Tov vouov Avew ezexeipnoay mpOtov, wor” e&eivar 
tods adtovs auveyds otparynyetv, dpa@vres Tov 
Shyuov abtods yelpotovycovta mpolpws. ot & 


1 lacunam vel vitium Sehneider. 





4 Probably a clause meaning ‘ civil strife ensued ’ has been 
lost. 
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was too oligarchical, so that they were able to grasp 
at wealth) . . .4 And the people having been trained 
in the war overpowered the guards, until those who 
were in the position of having too much land re- 
linquished it. 

7 Besides, as all aristocratic constitutions are in- 
clined towards oligarchy, the notables grasp at 
wealth (for example at Sparta the estates are coming 
into a few hands) ; and the notables have more power 
to do what they like, and to form marriage connexions 
with whom they like (which was the cause of the 
fall of the state of Locri, as a result of the marriage 
with Dionysius,? which would not have taken place 
in a democracy, nor in a well-blended aristocracy). smail 
And aristocracies are most liable to undergo revolu- 72'o"8s 
tion unobserved, through gradual relaxation, just as revolution 
it has been said in what has gone before about all 1303 20 # 
forms of constitution in general, that even a small 
change may cause a revolution. Tor when they give 
up one of the details of the constitution, afterwards 
they also make another slightly bigger change more 

S readily, until they alter the whole system. This 
occurred for instance with the constitution of Thurii. 
There was a law that the office of general could be 
held at intervals of four years, but some of the 
younger men, becoming warlike and winning high 
repute with the mass of the guards, came to despise 
the men engaged in affairs, and thought that they 
would easily get control ; so first they tried to repeal 
the law referred to, so as to enable the same persons 
to serve as generals continuously, as they saw that 
the people would vote for themselves with enthusiasm. 


> See 1259 a 28 n. He married in 397 s.c. the daughter 
of a Locrian citizen, who bore him the younger Dionysius. 
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1s avuBovror, Spayoavres 76 mp@rov évavriobobax 
ouverreiabnoay, drodapBdvovres Tobrov Kivhoav- 
Tas Tov vopov edoew tiv daAAnv Toretay, 
Borepov Sé BovAducvor KwAdew drAAwY Kiwoupévewv 
obKért mAdov émoiouv odfév, adda pereBarey 7 
rats maoa THs morrelas eis Svvacretay TeV 
emuyeipnodvrwy vewrepilew. 

20 T@oa 8 at moAureiat Avovrat ore puev ef 9 
avrav ore es ewbev, drav évavria, modrela hm) n 
mAnotov 7 méppw pep éxouea dé Sdvapuv. rep 
ovveBawev ex ’AOnvatwy cat Aakedatpoviwy: ot 
pev yap “A@nvator mavrayob ras dAvyapyias ot 
dé Adxwves tovds Sipous KaréAvov. 

2 ‘“Odev pev obv ai petaBodat ylyvovraa Tav 
moAiTe@v Kal ai ordoes, elpyrat oxeddv. 

VII. Ilepi de owrypias Kat Kowh kal xuwopis } 
éxdorns mouretas éxoprevov éorw ctrrely. Tp@Tov 
pev obv dijAov Ore eizep exopev Ov? dv POeipovrat 
at moAretar exopev Kai de wv omlovrat: Trav yap 

so evarvTiwy tdvavtia aountixd, ¢fopa S€ owrnpia 
évavtiov. ev prev otv tais eb Kexpapevats mroA- 
reiats, etrep! do te Sef anpew émws penbev 
Tapavopdar, kat pddcora 76 puKpov puddrrew: 
AavOdver yap mapaduopevy % Tapavopia,’ womep 2 
Tas ovotas ai pupal damavat Sazavdaio. moAAdKts 

85 ywopevat’ AavOdver yap % Samavy®> Sid TO pH 


1 etrep Richards: @smep codd. 

2 wapadvopévy 7 mwapavoula (ex Plat. de rep. 424 p) M®P?; 
brecodvovea 7 wapdBaots cet. 

3 Gamdvn: dadry M$, werdBaots Par. 
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And though the magistrates in charge of this matter, 
called the Councillors, at first made a movement to 
oppose them, they were won over, believing that after 
repealing this law they would allow the rest of the 
constitution to stand ; but later, though they wished 
to prevent them when other laws were being re- 
pealed, they could no longer do anything more, but 
the whole system of the constitution was converted 
into a dynasty of the men who had initiated the 
innovations. 

g And constitutions of all forms are broken up some- Foreign 
times from movements initiating from within them- i7#re™ 
selves, but sometimes from outside, when there is an 
opposite form of constitution either near by or a long 
way off yet possessed of power. This used to happen 
in the days of the Athenians and the Spartans ; 
the Athenians used to put down oligarchies every- 
where and the Spartans democracies. 

We have then approximately stated the causes 
that give rise to revolutions in the constitutions of 
states and to party factions. 

1 VII. The next thing to speak about is security stabitity of 
both in general and for each form of constitution consti™ 
separately. First then it is clear that if we know the General 
causes by which constitutions are destroyed we also *"°""* 
know the causes by which they are preserved ; for 
opposites create opposites, and destruction is the 
opposite of security. In well-blended constitutions 
therefore, if care must be taken to prevent men from 
committing any other breach of the law, most of all 

2 must a small breach be guarded against, for trans- 
gression of the law creeps in unnoticed, just as 
a small expenditure occurring often ruins men’s 
estates ; for the expense is not noticed because it 
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xphoba tods ev tats dpyats ywodvous Kal rots 
€Ew TIS moAwrelas Kat Tots év TO TONTEvLATE, TOUS 
pev py jeréyovras TH pry ddiceiy Kal T@ Tods 
HyepoviKkovds avT@v elodyew eis Tv ToAtreiay Kal 
Tovs ev diArotipovs ji ddiKely els dtiiav rods 
10 dé ToAAods eis Képdos, mpos abrods 5é Kal Tovs 
peréyovras TH xphoOar ddAjAous Snuotikds. 6 
yap emt rod mAjbovs Cytrobow of Sypyotixol 76 
ioov, Totr’ émt r&v dpotwy od pdvov dikavov dAdAG 
kal ovudépov éotiv. S10 edv mAcious Wow ev TH 
moArevpatt, TOAAG cupdeper THY SyporiKav vop.o- 
15 Oernpatwr, olov ro eEaprvous Tas apxas elvat, 
iva mdvres of dpowoe pretéxwou eott yap worep 
SHuos 75y of Gpotot (81d Kal ev TovTOWs éyylyvovTat 
Snpaywyol modAdKis, womep eipyrat mpdrepov), 
exe? arrov eis duvaorelas épatirovow ai dAvy- 





@ See Additional Note on p. 483. 
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does not come all at once, for the mind is led astray 
by the repeated small outlays, just like the sophistic 
puzzle, ‘if each is little, then all are a little.’¢ This is 
true in one way but in another it is not; for the 
whole or total is not little, but made up of little 
parts. One thing therefore that we must guard 
against is this beginning ; and the next point is that 
we must not put faith in the arguments strung to- 
gether for the sake of tricking the multitude, for they 
are refuted by the facts (and what sort of constitutional 
8 sophistries we refer to has been said before). And Witalet 
again we must observe that not only some aristo- 
cracies but also some oligarchies endure not because 
the constitutions are secure but because those who 
get in the offices treat both those outside the con- 
stitution and those in the government well, on the 
one hand by not treating those who are not members 
of it unjustly and by bringing their leading men into 
the constitution and not wronging the ambitious 
ones in the matter of dishonour or the multitude in 
the matter of gain, and on the other hand, in relation 
to themselves and those who are members, by treating 
one another in a democratic spirit. For that equality 
which men of democratic spirit seek for in the case 
of the multitude is not only just but also expedient 
4in the case of their compeecrs. Hence if there are 
a greater number in the governing class, many of 
the legislative enactments of a democratic nature 
are advantageous, for example for the offices to be 
tenable for six months, to enable all the compeers to 
participate in them; for the compeers in this case are 
asit were the people (owing to which demagogues often 
arise even among them, as has been said already), 1308 a 24, 
and also oligarchies and aristocracies fall into dyn- 
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mpiv maperdnpevar Kal adrous, ws 70 ev apxh 
ywopevovy KaKov yrdivat ob 708 TuxdvTos adda 

85 mohurexob avipes. mpos dé thy bid 7 TYLT para, 6 
yeyvowerny peraBodny e€ dduyapxias | Kal modretas, 
érav cup aivy Tobro pevdvTeoy pev tev adrév 
TYULNUATOV evmoptas be voploparos yuyvoperns, 
ouppépet Tob TYLTpLATOS émoKorety Tob Kowob TO 

40 mAjOos ™pos TO mrapedbev, ev doas pev monet 
Ty@vTae Kar évavTdv, Kata Tobrov TOV xpédvov, 

1808 b ev 8é rats petloor did TpreTnpibos 7] v7] mevraeTyptoos, 
kav F ToMamAdovov 7] uy ToAAooTHHOpLoV Tod mp6- 
repov é&v & ak typos Karéornoay Tis mod- 








* This modifies 1207 a 31. 
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asties less (for it is not so easy to do wrongs when in 
office for a short time as when in for a long time, since 
it is long tenure of office that causes tyrannies to 
spring up in oligarchies and democracies ; for either 
those who are the greatest men in either sort of state 
aim at tyranny, in the one sort the demagogues and 
in the other the dynasts, or those who hold the 
greatest offices, when they are in office for a long time). 
5 And constitutions are kept secure not only through 
being at a distance from destroyers but sometimes also 
through being near them,* for when they are afraid 
the citizens keep a closer hold on the government ; 
hence those who take thought for the constitution 
must contrive causes of fear, in order that the citizens 
may keep guard and not relax their vigilance for the 
constitution like a watch in the night, and they must 
make the distant near. Again, they must also 
endeavour to guard against the quarrels and party 
struggles of the notables by means of legislation, 
and to keep out those who are outside the quarrel 
before they too have taken it over; since to 
discern a growing evil at the commencement is not 
any ordinary person’s work but needs a statesman. 
6 And to deal with the revolution from oligarchy and 
constitutional government that arises because of the 
property-qualifications, when this occurs while the 
rates of qualification remain the same but money is 
becoming plentiful, it is advantageous to examine the 
total amount of the rated value of the community 
as compared with the past amount, in states where 
the assessment is made yearly, over that period, and 
three years or five years ago in the larger states, and 
if the new total is many times larger or many times 
smaller than the former one at the time when 
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1 éy Susemihl: év pév codd. 

2 Niemeyer: yév ot'rws codd, 

3 om. codd. cet. 4 adidvew <eiy> ? ed. 

5 raxd vix sanum: breriter et Guil., Bpaxd xai Susemihl, 
Bpaxvxpovious xat Sepulveda. 





$ i.e, if the total valuation has decreased. 
> d.e. if the total has increased. 
¢ Some mss. and many editors omit these words. 
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the rates qualifying for citizenship were fixed, it is 
advantageous that there should be a law for the 
magistrates correspondingly to tighten up or to relax 
the rates, tightening them up in proportion to the 
ratio of increase if the new total rated value exceeds 
the old, and relaxing them and making the qualifica- 
tion lower if the new total falls below the old. For 
in oligarchies and constitutional states, when they 
do not do this, in the one case? the result is that in 
the latter an oligarchy comes into existence and in 
the former a dynasty, and in the other case? a 
constitutional government turns into a democracy 
and an oligarchy into a constitutional government or 
a government of the people. Butitis a policy common 
to democracy and oligarchy [and to monarchy], 
and every form of constitution not to raise up any 
man too much beyond due proportion, but rather 
to try to assign small honours and of long tenure or 
great ones quickly ¢ (for officials grow corrupt, and 
not every man can bear good fortune), or if not, at 
all events not to bestow honours in clusters and take 
them away again in clusters, but by a gradual process ; 
8 and best of all to try so to regulate people by the law 

that there may be nobody among them specially 

pre-eminent in power due to friends or wealth, or, 

failing this, to cause their periods out of office to be 

spent abroad. And since men also cause revolutions 

through their private lives, some magistracy must be 

set up to inspect those whose mode of living is un- 

suited to the constitution—unsuited to democracy 

in a democracy, to oligarchy in an oligarchy, and 

similarly for each of the other forms of constitution. 


7 


@ The text should probably be emended ‘ with a short 
tenure.’ 
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@ i.e, render it impossible to make money out of office. 
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And also sectional prosperity in the state must be 
guarded against for the same reasons ; and the way 
to_avert this is always to entrust business and office 
to the opposite sections (I mean that the respectable 
are opposite to the niultitude and the poor to the 
wealthy), and to endeavour either to mingle together 
the multitude of the poor and that of the wealthy 
or to increase the middle class (for this dissolves party 
9 factions due to inequality). And in every form of 
constitution it is a very great thing for it to be so 
framed both by its laws and by its other institutions 
that it is impossible for the magistracies to make a 
profit. And this has most to be guarded against in 
oligarchies ; for the many are not so much annoyed 
at being excluded from holding office (but in fact 
they are glad if somebody lets them have leisure to 
spend on their own affairs) as they are if they think 
that the magistrates are stealing the common funds, 
but then both things annoy them, exclusion from 
the honours of office and exclusion from its profits. 
10 And indeed the sole way in which a combination of 
democracy and aristocracy is possible is if someone 
could contrive this arrangement? ; for it would then 
be possible for the notables and also the multitude 
both to have what they want; for it is the democratic 
principle for all to have the right to hold office and 
the aristocratic one for the offices to be filled by 
the notables, and this will be the case when it is 
impossible to make money from office ; for the poor 
will not want to hold office because of making nothing 
out of it, but rather to attend to their own affairs, 
while the wealthy will be able to hold office because 
they have no need to add to their resources from the 
public funds ; so that the result will be that the poor 
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* Groups of citizens normally three to a tribe, supposed 
to be based on relationship. 
® Originally a military, later a civil classification. 
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will become well-off through spending their time upon 
their work, and the notables will not be governed by 
any casual persons. Therefore to prevent peculation 
of the public property, let the transfer of the funds 
take place in the presence of all the citizens, and let 
copies of the lists be deposited for each brotherhood,* 
company ® and tribe; and to get men to hold office 
without profit there must be honours assigned by law 
to officials of good repute. And in democracies it is 
necessary to be sparing of the wealthy not only by 
not causing properties to be divided up, but not 
incomes either (which under some constitutions takes 
place unnoticed), and it is better to prevent men from 
undertaking costly but useless public services like 
equipping choruses and torch-races*® and all other 


12 similar services, even if they wish to ; in an oligarchy 


on the other hand it is necessary to take much care 
of the poor, and to allot to them the offices of profit, 
and the penalty if one of the rich commits an outrage 
against them must be greater than if it is done by 
one of themselves,? and inheritance must not go by 
bequest but by family, and the same man must not 
inherit more than one estate, for so estates would 
be more on a level, and more of the poor would 


13 establish themselves as prosperous. And it is ex- 


pedient both in a democracy and in an oligarchy to 
assign to those who have a smaller share in the govern- 
ment—in a democracy to the wealthy and in an olig- 
archy to the poor—either equality or precedence in all 
otherthings excepting the supreme officesof state; but 

* Equipping the chorus and actors for tragedies and 
comedies and providing for the ceremonial torch-races were 


public services borne by individuals at Athens. 


- ¢ Or possibly ‘than if he does it against one of his own 
ass.’ 
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1 alpeow corr. cod. inferior: diatpeoc cet, 
3 lros wh orparnyixds 5¢ codd. nonnulli. 
3 cal post wodtrelas codd., tr. Stahr. 
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these should be entrusted to those prescribed by the 
constitution exclusively, or to them for the most part. 
14 There are some three qualities which those who are character of 
to hold the supreme magistracies ought to possess, °"#!* 
first, loyalty to the established constitution, next, 
very great capacity to do the duties of the office, and 
third, virtue and justice—in each constitution the 
sort of justice suited to the constitution (for if the rules 
of justice are not the same under all constitutions, 
it follows that there must be differences in the nature 
of justice also). It is a difficult question how the 
choice ought to be made when it happens that all 
these qualities are not found in the same person ; 
for instance, if one man is a good military com- 
mander but a bad man and no friend of the constitu- 
tion, and the other is just and loyal, how should 
15 the choice be made? It seems that two things 
ought to be considered, what is the quality of which 
all men have a larger share, and what the one of 
which all have a smaller share? Therefore in the 
case of military command one must consider experi- 
ence more than virtue, for men have a smaller share 
of military experience and a larger share of moral 
goodness ; but in the case of a trusteeship or a 
stewardship the opposite, for these require more 
virtue than most men possess, but the knowledge 
required is common to all men. And somebody 
might raise the question, why is virtue needed if 
both capacity and loyalty to the constitution are 
forthcoming, as even these two qualities will do 
what is suitable? May not the answer be, because 
those who possess these two qualities may possibly 
lack self-control, so that just as they do not serve 
themselves well although they know how to and 
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2 See 1279 a 20. 
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although they love themselves, so possibly in some 
cases they may behave in this way in regard to the 
16 community also? And broadly, whatever provisions 
in the laws we describe as advantageous to con- 
stitutions, these are all preservative of the constitu- 
tions, and so is the supreme elementary principle 
that has been often stated, that of taking precau- 
tions that the section desirous of the constitution 
shall be stronger in number than the section not 
desirous of it. And beside all these matters one moderate 
thing must not be overlooked which at present is ead 
overlooked by the deviation-forms? of constitution 
—the middle party; for many of the institutions 
thought to be popular destroy democracies, and many 
of those thought oligarchical destroy oligarchies. 
But the adherents of the deviation-form, thinking that 
this form is the only right thing, drag it to excess, not 
knowing that just as there can be a nose that al- 
though deviating from the most handsome straight- 
ness towards being hooked or snub nevertheless is still 
beautiful and agreeable to look at, yet all the same, 
if a sculptor carries it still further in the direction of 
excess, he will first lose the symmetry of the feature 
and finally will make it not even look like a nose at 
all, because of its excess and deficiency in the two 
opposite qualities (and the same is the case also 
in regard to the other parts of the body), so this is 
1g what happens about constitutions likewise; for it is 
possible for an oligarchy and a democracy to be satis- 
factory although they have diverged from the best 
structure, but if one strains either of them further, 
first he will make the constitution worse, and finally 
he will make it not a constitution at all. Therefore 
the legislator and the statesman must not fail to 
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1 +éy ebrépwv cod. inferior. 





@ The ‘ scoffing anapaestic cadence’ of this oath has been 
noted. In 411 s.c. the democratic reaction at Athens swore 
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know what sort of democratic institutions save and 
what destroy a democracy, and what sort of oligarchical 
institutions an oligarchy; for neither constitution 
can exist and endure without the well-to-do and 
the multitude, but when an even level of property 
comes about, the constitution resulting must of 
necessity be another one, so that when men destroy 
these classes by laws carried to excess they destroy 
19 the constitutions. And a mistake is made both in 
democracies and in oligarchies—in democracies by 
the demagogues, where the multitude is supreme 
over the laws ; for they always divide the state into 
two by fighting with the well-to-do, but they ought 
on the contrary always to pretend to be speaking on 
behalf of men that are well-to-do, while in demo- 
cracies the oligarchical statesmen ought to pretend 
to be speaking on behalf of the people, and the 
oligarchics ought to take oath in terms exactly 
opposite to those which they use now, for at present 
in some oligarchies they swear, “ And I will be hostile 
to the people and will plan whatever evil I can 
against them,”’? but they ought to hold, and to act 
the part of holding, the opposite notion, declaring 
20 in their oaths, “ I will not wrong the people.’”’ But ana 
the greatest of all the means spoken of to secure the *bore all, 
stability of constitutions is one that at present all 
people despise : it is a system of education suited to 
the constitutions. For there is no use in the most 
valuable laws, ratified by the unanimous judgement of 
the whole body of citizens, if these are not trained and 
educated in the constitution, popularly if the laws 
are popular, oligarchically if they are oligarchical ; 


‘to be enemies of the Four Hundred and to hold no parley 
with them.’ 
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1 Ygov ante dixacoy Richards. 
2 Spengel. 
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: for there is such a thing as want of self-discipline 
2lin a state, as well as in an individual. But to 
have been educated to suit the constitution does 
not mean to do the things that give pleasure to 
the adherents of oligarchy or to the supporters of 
democracy, but the things that will enable the former 
to govern oligarchically and the latter to govern 
themselves democratically. But at present in the 
oligarchies the sons of the rulers are luxurious, and the 
sons of the badly-off become trained by exercise and 
labour, so that they are both more desirous of reform 
22 and more able to bring it about; while in the de- 
mocracies thought to be the most democratic the 
opposite of what is expedient has come about. And 
the cause of this is that they define liberty wrongly 
(for there are two things that are thought to be 
defining features of democracy, the sovereignty of the 
majority and liberty) ; for justice is supposed to be 
equality, and equality the sovereignty of what- 
ever may have been decided by the multitude, and 
liberty doing just what one likes. Hence in demo- 
cracies of this sort everybody lives as he likes, and 
‘unto what end he listeth,’ as Euripides? says. But 
this is bad ; for to live in conformity with the constitu- 
tion ought not to be considered slavery but safety. 
This therefore, speaking broadly, is a list of the 
things that cause the alteration and the destruction 
of constitutions, and of those that cause their security 
i and continuance. 
| 4 VIIL. It remains to speak of monarchy, the causes stability ot 
that destroy it and the natural means of its pre- ™orchies 
servation. And the things that happen about 
royal governments and tyrannies are almost similar 
i to those that have been narrated about constitu- 
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1 él rov Siywov Rassow. 2 [re} om. cod. inferior. 
* Cf. 1296 a3, 1312 b 35. 


® Here dymcoupyia means ‘ magistracy’ generally ; dnproupyds 
was the title of a special officer in some Peloponnesian states. 
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tional governments. For royal government corre- Royalty and 
sponds with aristocracy, while tyranny is a combina- 7*""" 
tion of the last form of oligarchy * and of democracy ; 
and for that very reason it is most harmful to 
its subjects, inasmuch as it is a combination of two 
bad things, and is liable to the deviations and errors 
2 that spring from both forms of constitution. And 
these two different sorts of monarchy have their 
origins from directly opposite sources ; royalty has 
come into existence for the assistance of the dis- 
tinguished against the people, and a king is appointed 
from those distinguished by superiority in virtue 
or the actions that spring from virtue, or by superi- 
ority in coming from a family of that character, while 
a tyrant is set up from among the people and the 
multitude to oppose the notables, in order that the 
3 people may suffer no injustice from them. And this 
is manifest from the facts of history. For almost the 
greatest number of tyrants have risen, it may be said, 
from being demagogues, having won the people’s 
confidence by slandering the notables. For some 
tyrannies were set up in this manner when the states 
had already grown great, but others that came 
before them arose from kings departing from the 
ancestral customs and aiming at a more despotic 
rule, and others from the men elected to fill the 
supreme magistracies (for in old times the peoples 
used to appoint the popular officials ® and the sacred 
embassies ° for long terms of office), and others from 
oligarchies electing some one supreme official for 
4 the greatest magistracies. For in all these methods 
they had it in their power to effect their purpose 
easily, if only they wished, because they already 


© Official missions to religious games and to oracles. 
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@ Perhaps c. 750 B.c. 
> ¢.g. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 612 s.c. 
¢ Tyrant of Agrigentum 572 n.c. 
4 See 1305 a 23 n. ¢ See 1259 a 28n. 
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possessed the power of royal rule in the one set of 
cases and of their honourable office in the other, 
for example Phidon in Argos? and others became 
tyrants when they possessed royal power already, 
while the Ionian tyrants and Phalaris* rose from 
offices of honour, and Panaetius at Leontini and 68 «.c. 
Cypselus at Corinth and Pisistratus? at Athens and 655 8.c. 
Dionysius ¢ at Syracuse and others in the same manner 
from the position of demagogue. ‘Therefore, as we 
said, royalty is ranged in correspondence with aristo- §1. 
cracy, for it goes by merit, either by private virtue 
or by family or by services or by a combina- 
tion of these things and ability. For in every 
instance this honour fell to men after they had 
conferred benefit or because they had the ability to 
confer benefit on their cities or their nations, some 
having prevented their enslavementin war, for instance 
Codrus,’ others having set them free, for instance 
Cyrus,’ or having settled or acquired territory, for 
instance the kings of Sparta and Macedon and the 
Molossians.* And a king wishes to be a guardian, 
to protect the owners of estates from suffering 
injustice and the people from suffering insult, but 
tyranny, as has repeatedly been said, pays regard to 
no common interest unless for the sake of its private 
benefit ; and the aim of tyranny is what is pleasant, 
that of royalty what is noble. Hence even in their 
requisitions money is the aim of tyrants but rather 
marks of honour that of kings; and a king’s body- 
guard consists of citizens, a tyrant’s of foreign 

’ The usual tradition was that Codrus was already king 
when he saved Athens by sacrificing his life. 

3 Cyrus liberated Persia from the Median empire 559 3.c. 


* Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, conquered the Molossi and 
became their king. 
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20 Sovrevew. fev kat 7d Ilepidvdpov ampos Opacv- 
Bovdov cupBotvrAcupa eotw, 7 Tv dmEpexdvTwv 
araxtwy Kddovots, ws déov det tods direpexovTas 
TaY wodtTay dvawpelv. Kaldwep ody oyeddor 8 
erdxOn,' Tas adrds dpyas det vopilew mepi Te TAs 
moditeias elvat tv petaBoddv Kal mepi rds 
2% povapxias: bid re yap ddikiay Kai dia doBov Kal 
bia Katadpdvnow emirifevrar moAdot THY apyo- 
péevwv tais povapyiais, THs dé dduxias padtora® 
bu” vBpw, eviore 5€ kal dia THY Trav (Siwy ordpnow. 
gore 8é Kal 7a Tédn, rabra Kabdmep KaKel Kat mepl 
80 Tas Tupavvidas Kal Tas Baoirctas- péyedos yap 
bmdpye. mAovTou Kal TYysfs Tots povdpxots, cv 


1 gxeddv post édéx0y Spengel (om. PMP?). 
2 udduora <uer> ? ed. 








2 See 1284 a 26 n. 
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7 mercenaries. And it is manifest that tyranny has 
the evils of both democracy and oligarchy ; it copies 
oligarchy in making wealth its object (for inevitably 
that is the only way in which the tyrant’s body- 
guard and his luxury can be kept up) and in putting 
no trust in the multitude (which is why they resort to 
the measure of stripping the people of arms, and why 
ill-treatment of the mob and its expulsion from the 
city and settlement in scattered places is common 
to both forms of government, both oligarchy and 
tyranny), while it copies democracy in making war 
on the notables and destroying them secretly and 
openly and banishing them as plotting against it 
and obstructive to its rule. For it is from them that 
counter-movements actually spring, some of them 
wishing themselves to rule, and others not to be 
slaves. Hence comes the advice of Periander to 
Thrasybulus,* his docking of the prominent corn- 
stalks, meaning that the prominent citizens must 
always be made away with. 

8 Therefore, as was virtually stated, the causes of Attacks ox 
revolutions in constitutional and in royal governments on 
must be deemed to be the same; for subjects Personal 
in many cases attack monarchies because of unjust ; 
treatment and fear and contempt, and among the 
forms of unjust treatment most of all because of 
insolence, and sometimes the cause is the seizure 
of private property. Also the objects aimed at by 
the revolutionaries in the case both of tyrannies and 
of royal governments are the same as in revolts 
against constitutional government; for monarchs 
possess great wealth and great honour, which are 


> This has not been stated, but can be inferred from what 
precedes. 
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1 nev om. mg. H. 


2 ’Autvrov brd Aépda [rod usxpod] Thompson. 
3 "Tppay Paton (sic Plutarchus et Strabo). 
@ See 1304 a 31 n. 


° A Macedonian youth of family, who murdered Philip 
336 u.c. Attalus was the uncle of Philip’s wife Cleopatra. 
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9 desired by all men. And in some cases the attack 
is aimed at the person of the rulers, in others at their 
office. Risings provoked by insolence are aimed 
against the person ; and though insolence has many 
varieties, each of them gives rise to anger, and 
when men are angry they mostly attack for the 
sake of revenge, not of ambition. For example the 
attack on the Pisistratidae took place because they 5105-<. 
outraged Harmodius’s sister and treated Harmodius 
with contumely (for Harmodius attacked them be- 
cause of his sister and Aristogiton because of Har- 
modius, and also the plot was laid against Periander 
the tyrant in Ambracia * because when drinking with 
his favourite he asked him if he was yet with child 

10 by him), and the attack on Philip by Pausanias® was 
because he allowed him to be insulted by Attalus 
and his friends, and that on Amyntas the Little ¢ by 
Derdas because he mocked at his youth, and the 
attack of the eunuch on Evagoras of Cyprus was for 

. revenge, for he murdered him as being insulted, 3*7 2a 
because Evagoras’s son had taken away his wife. 

11 And many risings have also occurred because of 
shameful personal indignities committed by certain 
monarchs. One instance is the attack of Crataeas on 
Archelaus?; for he was always resentful of the associ- 
ation, so that even a smaller excuse became sufficient, 
or perhaps it was because he did not give him the 
hand of one of his daughters after agreeing to do so, 
but gave the elder to the king of Elimea when hard 
pressed in a war against Sirras and Arrabaeus, and 

¢ Perhaps the adjective should be transferred to Derdas 
and expunged as an interpolated note. The persons referred 
to are uncertain. 


@ King of Macedon 413-399 s.c. Euripides went to reside 
at his court 408 s.c, and died there 406 3.c. at the age of 75. 
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1 aroddovs Richards. 





® King of Thrace 382-358 B.c. 
+ The ruling family in the early oligarchy there, claiming 
descent from Penthilus, an illegitimate son of Orestes. 
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the younger to his son Amyntas, thinking that thus 
Amyntas would be least likely to quarrel with his son 
by Cleopatra ; but at all events Crataeas’s estrange- 
ment was primarily caused by resentment because 
12 of the love affair. And Hellanocrates of Larisa 
also joined in the attack for the same reason ; for 
because while enjoying his favours Archelaus 
would not restore him to his home although he had 
promised to do so, he thought that the motive of 
the familiarity that had taken place had been in- 
solence and not passionate desire. And Pytho and 
Heraclides of Aenus made away with Cotys to avenge 
their father, and Adamas revolted from Cotys be- 
cause he had been mutilated by him when a boy, 
13 on the ground of the insult. And also many men 
when enraged by the indignity of corporal chastise- 
ment have avenged the insult by destroying or 
attempting to destroy its author, even when a magis- 
trate or member of a royal dynasty. For example 
when the Penthilidae® at Mitylene went about strik- 
ing people with their staves Megacles with his friends 
set on them and made away with them, and after- 
wards Smerdis when he had been beaten and 
dragged out from his wife’s presence killed Pen- 
thilus. Also Decamnichus took a leading part in §11 above 
the attack upon Archelaus, being the first to stir 
on the attackers; and the cause of his anger 
was that he had handed him over to Euripides the 
poet to flog, Euripides being angry because he had 
14made a remark about his breath smelling. And 
many others also for similar reasons have been made 
away with or plotted against. And similarly also 
from the motive of fear; for this was one of the 
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1 gal wept ed.: kai codd. 





* Captain of Xerxes’ body-guard. 

> Last king of the Assyrian empire at Nineveh. 

¢ Tyrant of Syracuse 367-356 and 346-343 B.c., ¢f. 1312 a 
34 fF. 

¢ The last king of Media, reigned 594-559 3.c. 
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causes we mentioned in the case of monarchies, § 6. 
as also in that of constitutional governments; c ii. §5 
for instance Artapanes® killed Xerxes fearing the 
charge about Darius, because he had hanged him 
when Xerxes had ordered him not to but he had 
thonght that he would forgive him because he would 
forget, as he had been at dinner. And other attacks 
on monarchs have been on account of contempt, 
as somebody killed Sardanapallus ® when he saw him 
combing his hair with his women (if this story told 
by the narrators of legends is trne—and if it did not 
happen with Sardanapallus, it might quite well be 
true of somebody else), and Dion attacked the 
younger Dionysius* because he despised him, when he 
saw the citizens despising him and the king himself 
15 always drunk. And contempt has led some even 
of the friends of monarchs to attack them, for they 
despise them for trusting them and think they will 
not be found out. And contempt is in a manner the 
motive of those who attack monarchs thinking that 
they are able to seize the government; for they 
make the attempt with a light heart, feeling that 
they have the power and because of their power 
despising the danger, as generals commanding the 
armies attack their monarchs; for instance Cyrus 
attacked Astyages* when he despised both his 
mode of life and his power, because his power had 
waned and he himself was living luxuriously, and 
the Thracian Seuthes attacked Amadocus ¢ when his 
general. Others again attack monarchs for more 
than one of these motives, for instance both because 
they despise them and for the sake of gain, as 


* Both these Thracian kings became allies of Athens 
390 z.c., but the event referred to may be later. 
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1 uddtora—20 émibéces post 6 neddovra traicienda Newman. 
2 §ro. Thompson: dou codd. 3 rév Blov, robrov P!, 





* Perhaps Mithridates II.. who succeeded his father 
Ariobarzanes as satrap of Pontus 336 B.c. 
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Mithridates ¢ attacked Ariobarzanes. ° And itismen 
of bold nature and who hold a military office with 
monarchs who most often make the attempt for this 
reason; for courage possessing power is boldness, 
and they make their attacks thinking that with 
1g courage and power they will easily prevail. But 
with those whose attack is prompted by ambition 
the motive operates in a different way from those 
spoken of before; some men attack tyrants because 
they see great profits and great honours belonging 
to them, but that is not the reason that in each 
case leads the persons who attack from motives of 
ambition to resolve on the venture; those others are 
led by the motive stated, but these attack monarchs 
from a wish to gain not monarchy but glory, just as 
they would wish to take part in doing any other 
uncommon deed that makes men famous and known 
to their fellows. Not but what those who make the 
venture from this motive are very few indeed in 
number, for underlying it there must be an utter dis- 
regard of safety, if regard for safety is not to check 
the enterprise; they must always have present in 
their minds the opinion of Dion, although it is not a4 above 
easy for many men to have it; Dion marched with 
a small force against Dionysius, saying that his feel- 
ing was that, whatever point he might be able to 
get to, it would be enough for him to have had 
that much share in the enterprise—for instance, 
if it should befall him to die as soon as he had 
just set foot in the country, that death would satisfy 
him. 
1g And one way in which tyranny is destroyed, as is 


— 
«I 


> This sentence may have been shifted by mistake from 
the end of § 14 above. 
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a svordyrey T'MP?: craciacdvtwy Richards, 
2 uh} ed.: wh codd. 
8 <per'> atrév Susemihl: tr. post 13 <#> rupavvis Richards. 
4 del rovrwy brdpxe Richards: def 7. brdpyew codd. 





* Works and Days 25 xat Kepapeds Kepapet KoTée Kal Téxrove 
réxtwy, ‘two of a trade never agree.’ 
> Tyrant of Syracuse 485-478 B.c., succeeded by his 
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each of the other forms of constitution also, is from Foreign 
without, if some state with an opposite constitution ieee ou 
is stronger (for the wish to destroy it will clearly be ‘ 
present in such a neighbour because of the opposition 
of principle, and all men do what they wish if they 
have the power)—and the constitutions opposed to 
tyranny are, on the one hand democracy, which is 
opposed to it as (in Hesiod’s phrase?) ‘ potter to 
potter,’ because the final form of democracy is tyranny, 
and on the other hand royalty and aristocracy are 
opposed to tyranny because of the opposite nature 
of their constitutional structure (owing to which the 
Spartans put down a very great many tyrannies, and 
so did the Syracusans at the period when they were 

19 governed well). But one way is from within itself, Family 
when the partners in it fall into discord, as the — 
tyranny of the family of Gelo® was destroyed, and 
in modern times ¢ that of the family of Dionysius #— 
Gelo’s, when Thrasybulus the brother of Hiero paid 
court to the son of Gelo and urged him into indul- 
gences in order that he himself might rule, and the 
son’s connexions banded together a body of con- 
federates in order that the tyranny might not be put 
down entirely but only Thrasybulus, but their con- 
federates seizing the opportunity expelled them all; 
Dionysius was put down by Dion, his relative, who got 
the people on to his side and expelled him, but was 

20 afterwards killed. There are two causes that chiefly Motives 
lead men to attack tyranny, hatred and contempt; the 
former, hatred, attaches to tyrants always, but it is 


brother Hiero who died 467. Gelo’s son is unknown. Cf. 
1315 b 33 ff. 
© 356 B.c., a good many years before this book was written. 
4 See 1312 a 4n. 
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1 aiperai codd. nonnulli. 
2 povapxlar Spengel: uovapxla: cal codd. 
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their being despised that causes their downfall in 
many cases. A proof of this is that most of those 
that have won tyrannies have also kept their offices 
to the end, but those that have inherited them almost 
all lose them at once; for they live a life of indul- 
gence, and so become despicable and also give many 
21 opportunities to their attackers. And also anger 
must be counted as an element in the hatred felt for 
them, for in a way it occasions the same actions. And 
often it is even more active than hatred, since angry 
men attack more vigorously because passion does not 
employ calculation (and insolence most frequently 
causes men to be led by their angry tempers, which 
was the cause of the fall of the tyranny of the 1311 «37. 
Pisistratidae and many others), but hatred calculates 
more ; for anger brings with it an element of pain, 
making calculation difficult, but enmity is not accom- 
panied by pain. And to speak summarily, all the 
things that we have mentioned as causing the down- 
fall of unmixed and extreme oligarchy and of the 
last form of democracy must be counted as destructive 
of tyranny as well, since extreme oligarchy and 
democracy are in reality divided? tyrannies. Royal 
22 government on the other hand is very seldom Fallot 
destroyed by external causes, so that it is long- Hinge: 
lasting ; but in most cases its destruction arises out 
of itself. And it is destroyed in two ways, one when 
those who participate in it quarrel, and another 
when the kings try to administer the government too 
tyrannically, claiming to exercise sovereignty in more 
things and contrary to the law. Roval governments 
do not occur any more now, but if ever monarchies 
‘ te. divided among several persons, ‘put into com- 
mission. 
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do occur they are rather tyrannies, because royalty 
is government over willing subjects but with 
sovereignty over greater matters, but men of equal 
quality are numerous and no one is so outstanding 
as to fit the magnitude and dignity of the office ; 
so that for this reason the subjects do not submit 
willingly, and if a man has made himself ruler by 
deception or force, then this is thought to be a tyranny. 

23 In cases of hereditary royalty we must also set down 
as a cause of their destruction, in addition to those 
mentioned, the fact that hereditary kings often 
become despicable, and that although possessing 
not the power of a tyrant but the dignity of a king 
they commit insolent outrages; for the deposition of 
kings used to be easy, since a king will at once cease 
to be king if his subjects do not wish him to be, 
whereas a tyrant will still be tyrant even though his 
subjects do not wish it. 

These causes then and others of the same nature 
are those that bring about the destruction of 
monarchies. 

1 IX. On the other hand it is clear that monarchies, Preservs 
speaking generally, are preserved in safety as ani. 
result of the opposite causes to those by which they 
are destroyed. But taking the different sorts of 
monarchy separately—royalties are preserved by 
bringing them into a more moderate form; for the 
fewer powers the kings have, the longer time the 
office in its entirety must last, for they themselves 
become less despotic and more equal to their subjects 
in temper, and their subjects envy them less. For 
this was the cause of the long persistence of the 
Molossian royalty, and that of Sparta has continued 
because the office was from the beginning divided 
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into two halves, and because it was again limited in 
various ways by Theopompus,? in particular by his 
instituting the office of the ephors to keep a check 
upon it; for by taking away some of the kings’ power 
he increased the permanence of the royal office, so 
that in a manner he did not make it less but greater. 
This indeed as the story goes is what he said in reply 
to his wife, when she asked if he felt no shame in 
bequeathing the royal power to his sons smaller 
than he had inherited it from his father: ‘‘ Indeed 
I do not,” he is said to have answered, “ for I hand 
it on more lasting.” 

2  Tyrannies on the other hand are preserved in two Preserva- 
extremely opposite ways. One of these is the tra- tvesof 
ditional way and the one in which most tyrants () repres- 
administer their office. Most of these ordinary safe- Satie 
guards of tyranny are said to have been instituted 
by Periander? of Corinth, and also many such devices 
may be borrowed from the Persian empire. These 
are both the measures mentioned some time back 1313216 #. 
to secure the safety of a tyranny as far as possible— 
the lopping off of outstanding men and the destruction 
of the proud,—and also the prohibition of common 
meals and club-fellowship and education and all other 
things of this nature, in fact the close watch upon 
all things that usually engender the two emotions 
of pride and confidence, and the prevention of the 
formation of study-circles and other conferences for 
debate,° and the employment of every means that 
will make people as much as possible unknown to 
one another (for familiarity increases mutual con- 

3 fidence) ; and for the people in the city to be always 


ings for the intellectual use of leisure in gymnasia, palaestrae 
and leschae. 
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e Apparently this means a citizen force, side by side with 
the tyrant’s mercenaries; a variant gives ‘in order that the 
(tyrant’s) guard may be kept. 
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visible and to hang about the palace-gates (for thus 
there would be least concealment about what they 
are doing, and they would get into a habit of being 
humble from always acting in a servile way) ; and all 
the other similar devices of Persian and barbarian 
tyranny (for all have the same effect); and to try 
not to be uninformed about any chance utterances 
or actions of any of the subjects, but to have spies 
like the women called ‘ provocatrices’ at Syracuse and 
the ‘ sharp-ears ’ that used to be sent out by Hiero 
wherever there was any gathering or conference (for 
when men are afraid of spies of this sort they keep a 
check on their tongues, and if they do speak freely 
are less likely not to be found out) ; and to set men 
at variance with one another and cause quarrels 
between friend and friend and between the people 
and the notables and among the rich. And it is a 
device of tyranny to make the subjects poor, so that 
a guard * may not be kept, and also that the people 
being busy with their daily affairs may not have 
leisure to plot against their ruler. Instances of this 
are the pyramids in Egypt and the votive offerings 
of the Cypselids,® and the building of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus by the Pisistratidae* and of the 
temples at Samos, works of Polycrates @ (for all these 
undertakings produce the same effect, constant 
occupation and poverty among the subject people) ; 
5 and the levying of taxes, as at Syracuse (for in the 


we 


> Cypselus and his son Periander (1310 b 29 n., 1284a 26 n.) 
dedicated a colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia and other 
monuments there and at Delphi. 

¢ Pisistratus is said to have begun the temple of Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, not finished till the time of Hadrian. 

* Tyrant of Samos, d. 522 B.c. 
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+ See 1259 a 28 n. » Cf. 1309 b 27 ff. 
¢ The proverb Ag Hdos éxxpoverac usually meant driving 
out something by a thing of the same kind (‘set a thief to 
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reign of Dionysius? the result of taxation used to be 
that in five years men had contributed the whole 
of their substance). Also the tyrant is a stirrer-up 
of war, with the deliberate purpose of keeping the 
people busy and also of making them constantly in 
need of a leader. Also whereas friends are a means 
of security to royalty, it is a mark of a tyrant to be 
extremely distrustful of his friends, on the ground 
that, while all have the wish, these chiefly have the 
6 power. Also the things that occur in connexion with 
the final form of democracy ® are all favourable to 
tyranny—dominance of women in the homes, in order 
that they may carry abroad reports against the men, 
and lack of discipline among the slaves, for the same 
reason ; for slaves and women do not plot against 
tyrants, and also, if they prosper under tyrannies, 
must feel well-disposed to them, and to democracies 
as well (for the common people also wishes to be 
sole ruler). Hence also the flatterer is in honour 
with both—with democracies the demagogue (for the 
demagogue is a flatterer of the people), and with the 
tyrants those who associate with them humbly, which 
is the task of flattery. In fact owing to this tyranny 
is a friend of the base; for tyrants enjoy being 
flattered, but nobody would ever flatter them if he 
possessed a free spirit—men of character love their 
ruler, or at all events do not flatter him. And the 
base are useful for base business, for nail is driven 
out by nail, as the proverb goes.° And it is a mark 
of a tyrant to dislike anyone that is proud or 
free-spirited ; for the tyrant claims for himself alone 
the right to bear that character, and the man who 


catch a thief’), not as here the execution of evil designs by 
appropriate agents. 
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1 Richards : BovAyjara codd. 
@ j,e. do not claim to be respected as his equals. 
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meets his pride with pride and shows a free spirit 
robs tyranny of its superiority and position of 
mastery ; tyrants therefore hate the proud as under- 
mining their authority. And it is a mark of a tyrant 
to have men of foreign extraction rather than 
citizens as guests at table and companions, feeling 
that citizens are hostile but strangers make no claim 
against him. These and similar habits are char- 
acteristic of tyrants and preservative of their office, 

8 but they lack no element of baseness. And broadly 
speaking, they are all included under three heads ; 
for tyranny aims at three things, one to keep its 
subjects humble (for a humble-spirited man would 
not plot against anybody), second to have them 
continually distrust one another (for a tyranny is not 
destroyed until some men come to trust each other, 
owing to which tyrants also make war on the respect- 
able, as detrimental to their rule not only because 
of their refusal to submit to despotic rule, but also 
because they are faithful to one another and to the 
other citizens, and do not inform against one another 
nor against the others); and the third is lack of 
power for political action (since nobody attempts 
impossibilities, so that nobody tries to put down a 

9 tyranny if he has not power behind him). These 
then in fact are the three aims to which the plans 
of tyrants are directed ; for all the measures taken 
by tyrants one might class under these principles— 
some are designed to prevent mutual confidence 
among the subjects, others to curtail their power, 
and others to make them humble-spirited. 

‘10 Such then is the nature of one method by which 7) concilia. 

security is obtained for tyrannies. The other tries F.oas, 
to operate in a manner almost the opposite of the 
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devices mentioned. And it can be ascertained from 
considering the downfall of royal governments. For 
just as one mode of destroying royalty is to make its 
government more tyrannical, so a mode of securing 
tyranny is to make it more regal, protecting one 
thing only, its power, in order that the ruler 
may govern not only with the consent of the sub- 
jects but even without it; for if he gives up this, he 
also gives up his position as tyrant. But while this 
must stand as a fundamental principle, in all his 
other actions real or pretended he should cleverly 
play the part of royalty. The first step is to 
be careful of the public funds, not squandering 
presents such as the multitudes resent, when ty- 
rants take money from the people themselves while 
they toil and labour in penury and lavish it on 
mistresses and foreigners and craftsmen, and also 
rendering account of receipts and expenditure, as 
some tyrants have done already (for this careful 
management would make a ruler seem a steward of 
the state and not a tyrant, and he need not be afraid 
of ever being at a loss for funds while he is master 


iz of the state ; on the contrary, for those tyrants who 


go abroad on foreign campaigns this is actually 
more expedient than to leave their money there 
collected into one sum, for there is less fear of those 
guarding it making an attempt on power; since for 
tyrants campaigning abroad the keepers of the 
treasury are more to be feared than the citizens, for 
the citizens go abroad with him but the others stay 
at home). Secondly he must be seen to collect his 
taxes and benevolences for purposes of administra- 
tion and to meet his occasional requirements for 
military emergencies, and generally must pose as 
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Bavpdowow), ara pddvora pev petpidtlew ois 
rotovrots, et b€ Bhs 76 ye paivesBar ois ddAots 
Suageriyery (ore yap ever iBeros ott’ evKaTa- 
ppovytos 6 6 vydwy adr 6 peBiwr, odd’ 6 dypuTvos 
GAN 6 Kabevdar): Tobvavriov Te TonTéov TOV 
mada AcxBevrew axedov mdvrw, KarackevdLlew 
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1 rodemuxfs Madvig: wodcrexfs codd. 
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guardian and steward as it were of a public fund and 
not a private estate. And his bearing must not be 
harsh but dignified, and also such as to inspire not 
fear but rather respect in those who encounter him, 
though this is not easy to achieve if he is a contempt- 
ible personality ; so that even if he neglects the other 
virtues he is bound to cultivate military valour, and to 
make himself a reputation as a soldier. And further- 
more not only must he himself be known not to out- 
rage any of his subjects, either boy or girl, but so 
also must everybody about him, and also their wives 
must similarly show respect towards the other women, 
since even the insolences of women have caused the 


14 fall of many tyrannies. And in regard to bodily 


enjoyments he must do the opposite of what some 
tyrants do now (for they not only begin their de- 
baucheries at daybreak and carry them on for many 
days at a time, but also wish to be seen doing so by 
the public, in order that people may admire them as 
fortunate and happy), but best of all he must be 
moderate in such matters, or if not, he must at all 
events avoid displaying his indulgences to his fellows 
(for not the sober man but the drunkard is easy to 
attack and to despise, not the wakeful man but the 
sleeper). And he must do the opposite of almost all 
the things mentioned some time back, for he must 
lay out and adorn the city as if he were a trustee and 
not a tyrant. And further he must be seen always to 
be exceptionally zealous as regards religious observ- 
ances (for people are less afraid of suffering any 
illegal treatment from men of this sort, if they think 
that their ruler has religious scruples and pays regard 
to the gods, and also they plot against him less, 
thinking that he has even the gods as allies), though 
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#. , ‘ * ed) > id x A 
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1 dpydvrev Kal dtxaornpiwy secl. Oncken, 
2 ed.: d@pdov codd. 


8 xoddoews secl, Schneider, 
4 els secl. Spengel. 
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16 he should not display a foolish religiosity. And he 
must pay such honour to those who display merit in 
any matter that they may think that they could never 
be more honoured by the citizens if they were in- 
dependent; and honours of this kind he should bestow 
in person, but inflict his punishments by the agency 
of other magistrates and law-courts. And it is a 
protection common to every sort of monarchy to make 
no one man great, but if necessary to exalt several 
(for they will keep watch on one another), and if 
after all the ruler has to elevate an individual, at all 
events not take a man of bold spirit (for such a char- 
acter is most enterprising in all undertakings); and 
if he thinks fit to remove somebody from his power, 
to do this by gradual stages and not take away the 

17 whole of his authority at once. And again he should 
carefully avoid all forms of outrage, and two beyond 
all, violent bodily punishments and outrage of the 
young. And this caution must especially be exer- 
cised in relation to the ambitious, for while to be 
slighted in regard to property annoys the lovers 
of wealth, slights that involve dishonour are what 
men of honourable ambition and high character 
resent. Hence the tyrant should either not con- 
sort with men of this kind, or appear to inflict his 
punishments paternally and not because of contempt, 
and to indulge in the society of the young for reasons 
of passion, not because he has the power, and in 
general he should buy off what are thought to be 

18 dishonours by greater honours. And among those 
who make attempts upon the life of a ruler the most 
formidable and those against whom the greatest 
precaution is needed are those that are ready to 
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1 ry dpxiv elvat secl. Coraes. 





* The natural philosopher of Ephesus, fl. c. 513 Bec, 
known as 6 cxorewés for his epigrammatic obscurity. 
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sacrifice their lives if they can destroy him. Hence 
the greatest care must be taken to guard against 
those who think that insolent outrage is being done 
either to themselves or to those who happen to 
be under their care; for men attacking under the 
influence of anger are reckless of themselves, as 
Heraclitus ¢ also observed when he said that anger is 
hard to combat because it buys its wish with life. 
And since states consist of two parts, the poor 
people and the rich, the most important thing is for 
both to think that they owe their safety to the 
government and for it to prevent either from being 
wronged by the other, but whichever class is the 
stronger, this must be made to be entirely on the 
side of the government, as, if this support for the 
tyrant’s interests is secured, there is no need for 
him to institute a liberation of slaves or a disarming 
of the citizens, for one of the two parts of the 
state added to his power will be enough to make him 
and them stronger than their attackers. But to dis- 
cuss each of such matters separately is superfluous ; 
for the thing to aim at is clear, that it is necessary 
to appear to the subjects to be not a tyrannical ruler 
but a steward and a royal governor, and not an 
appropriator of wealth but a trustee, and to pursue 
the moderate things of life and not its extravagances, 
and also to make the notables one’s comrades and 
the many one’s followers. For the result of these 
methods must be that not only the tyrant’s rule will 
be more honourable and more enviable because he 
will rule nobler subjects and not men that have been 
humiliated, and will not be continually hated and 
feared, but also that his rule will endure longer, and 
moreover that he himself in his personal character 
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1 4 <ds> ? Richards. 
2 cai dca—edxaradpdynros infra post 23 mayor Richards. 
3 6¢ 7 ed.: 6€ codd. 


‘ rérrapa: Fucou edd. arithmetices gratia. 
5 Tépyov Susemihl. 





* Oligarchy is not mentioned in what follows, and the 
context deals with the forms of monarchy. Tyranny is in- 
cluded among the constitutions at 1312 a 40, but not else- 
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will be nobly disposed towards virtue, or at all events 
half-virtuous, and not base but only half-base. 
Nevertheless oligarchy and tyranny? are less Historical 
lasting than any of the constitutional governments, °*™?!* 
For the longest-lived was the tyranny at Sicyon, 
that of the sons® of Orthagoras and of Orthagoras 
himself, and this lasted a hundred years. The cause 
of this was that they treated their subjects moder- 
ately and in many matters were subservient to the 
laws, and Cleisthenes because he was a warlike man 
was not easily despised, and in most things they 
kept the lead of the people by looking after their 
interests. At all events it is said that Cleisthenes 
placed a wreath on the judge who awarded the victory 
away from him, and some say that the statue of a 
seated figure in the market-place is a statue of the 
man who gave this judgement. And they say that 
Pisistratus ¢ also once submitted to a summons for 
22 trial before the Areopagus. And the second longest 
is the tyranny at Corinth, that of the Cypselids,® for 
even this lasted seventy-three and a half years, as 
Cypselus was tyrant for thirty years, Periander for 
forty-four, and Psammetichus son of Gordias for 
three years. And the reasons for the permanence 
of this tyranny also are the same: Cypselus was a 
leader of the people and continuously throughout 
his period of office dispensed with a bodyguard ; 
and although Periander became tyrannical, yet he 
23 was warlike. The third longest tyranny is that of 


2 


— 


where in this Book. Some editors bracket ll. 19-29 as 
spurious or out of place. 

> i.e. descendants ; Cleisthenes was his grandson. 

¢ From 670 B.c. @ See 1305a93n. * From 655 8.c. 

* The Greek may be corrected to ‘ forty and a half’ to 
give the stated total. 
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1 4) <r&v> wept Bojesen. 
2 & Zupaxotcats Schneider: mapa Tupaxoveias Sylburg. 





@ See 1805 a 23 n. > See 1312 b12n. 
© Plato, Republic, Bks. VIII., IX. init.; the mathematical 
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the Pisistratidae at Athens, but it was not continu- 
ous; for while Pisistratus? was tyrant he twice fled 
into exile, so that in a period of thirty-three years 
he was tyrant for seventeen years out of the total, 
and his sons for eighteen years, so that the whole 
duration of their rule was thirty-five years. Among 
the remaining tyrannies is the one connected with 
Hiero and Gelo? at Syracuse, but even this did not 
last many years, but only eighteen in all, for Gelo 
after being tyrant for seven years ended his life in 
the eighth, and Hiero ruled ten years, but Thrasy- 
bulus was expelled after ten months. And the usual 
tyrannies have all of them been of quite short 
duration. 

The causes therefore of the destruction of con- 
stitutional governments and of monarchies and those 
again of their preservation have almost all of them 
been discussed. 

1 X. The subject of revolutions is discussed by piato on 
Socrates in the Republic,¢ but is not discussed well. eee 
For his account of revolution in the constitution that ~~ 
is the best one and the first does not apply to it 
particularly. He says that the cause is that nothing 
is permanent but everything changes in a certain 
cycle, and that change has its origin in those 
numbers ‘ whose basic ratio 4:3 linked with the 
number 5 gives two harmonies,’-—meaning when- 
ever the number of this figure becomes cubed ,—in the 
belief that nature sometimes engenders men that 
are evil, and too strong for education to influence— 
speaking perhaps not ill as far as this particular 
dictum goes (for it is possible that there are some 


formnla for the change from Aristocracy to Timocracy 
quoted here occurs at 546 c—see Adam's note there. 
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4 Timocracy, Plato, Republic 545 a. 
> See 1315 b 13 n, 
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persons incapable of being educated and becoming 
men of noble character), but why should this pro-. 
cess of revolution belong to the constitution which 
Socrates speaks of as the best, more than to all 
the other forms of constitution, and to all men 
that come into existence ? and why merely by the 
operation of time, which he says is the cause of 
change in all things, do even things that did not 
begin to exist simultaneously change simultane- 
ously? for instance, if a thing came into existence 
the day before the completion of the cycle, why 
does it yet change simultaneously with everything 
else? And in addition to these points, what is the 
reason why the republic changes from the constitu- 
tion mentioned into the Spartan form*? For all 
constitutions more often change into the opposite 
form than into the one near them. And the same 
remark applies to the other revolutions as well. 
For from the Spartan constitution the state changes, 
he says, to oligarchy, and from this to democracy, 
and from democracy to tyranny. Yet revolutions 
also occur the other way about, for example from 
democracy to oligarchy, and more often so than from 
democracy to monarchy. Again as to tyranny he 
does not say whether it will undergo revolution or not, 
nor, if it will, what will be the cause of it, and into what 
sort of constitution it will change ; and the reason 
for this is that he would not have found it easy to 
say, for it is irregular ; since according to him tyranny 
ought to change into the first and best constitution, 
for so the process would be continuous and a circle, 
but as a matter of fact tyranny also changes into 
tyranny, as the constitution of Sicyon® passed from 
the tyranny of Myron to that of Cleisthenes, and into 
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oligarchy, as did that of Antileon ¢ at Chalecis, and into 
democracy, as that of the family of Gelo® at Syracuse, 
and into aristocracy, as that of Charilaus° at Sparta 
4fand as at Carthage]. And constitutions change 
from oligarchy to tyranny, as did almost the greatest 
number of the ancient oligarchies in Sicily, at Leon- 
tini to the tyranny of Panaetius,¢ at Gelo to that of 
Cleander, at Rhegium to that of Anaxilaus,f and in 
many other cities similarly. And it is also a strange 
idea that revolutions into oligarchy take place be- 
cause the occupants of the offices are lovers of money 
and engaged in money-making, but not because 
owners of much more than the average amount of 
property think it unjust for those who do not own 
any property to have an equal share in the state 
with those who do; and in many oligarchies those in 
office are not allowed to engage in business, but there 
are laws preventing it, whereas in Carthage, which 
has a democratic government,’ the magistrates go in 
for business, and they have not yet had a revolution. 
5 And it is also a strange remark” that the oligarchical 
state is two states, one of rich men and one of poor 
men. For what has happened to this state rather 
than to the Spartan or any other sort of state where 
all do not own an equal amount of wealth or where 
all are not equally good men? and when nobody has 
become poorer than he was before, none the less 
revolution takes place from oligarchy to democracy 


4 This clause seems an interpolation; ¢f. b 6. 

* See 1310 b 29 n. 

’ Unknown. Reggio is situated in relation to Sicily as 
Calais is to England. 

% Apparently this clause also is an interpolation, or ‘ demo- 
cratic ' is a copyist’s mistake for ‘ oligarchic’ or ‘ timocratic,’ 
see 1272 b 24 ff » Plato, Republic 551 v. 
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a > 2 4 a 2\y~? 2 \ a € , 
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Twes amodgawat Tas ovoias, KawoTopotow, dTav 
20 5é trav GAAwy, odfev yiyverat Sewovr Kal pera- 
BddXovow odfev padrov odS€é Tére® eis Siuov 7) eis 
ea - Ww A. n” ~ ‘ YA 
GAAnv wodiretav. ere Se Kav Tidy poy peréexwow, 
Kav aducOvrat 7) UPpilwrvrar, aracidfovar Kat peTa- 
, 
Bdddovet tas moAtTetas, Kav 7) KaTadaTravnowot 
4 . 7 4 4 Lg A ¢ By ay 
tiv ovaiav .. .* dia TO ekeivar 6 Te dv BovAwvras 
a & Om 4 ” > ee > t 
25 movelv: ob aitiav riv dyav édevbepiav elvai dnow. 
mAcadvav § otodyv ddvyapyidyv Kat dSypoxparidv, 
Sol ‘ € 
dss pds otons éxatépas Ayer ras petaBodds 6 
LwKparns. 


1 g\N # Richards: adda codd. 
2 ¢xcai>d xararoxtfoperot Lambinus. 
3 obdé rére Camotius: ovdémore. 
4 lacunam Schneider, 





@ Some words appear to be lost here; what follows refers 
to democracy, cf. Plato, Republic 587 8. 
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if the men of no property become more numerous, 
and from democracy to oligarchy if the wealthy 
class is stronger than the multitude and the latter 
neglect politics but the former give their mind to 
them. And although there are many causes through 
which revolutions in oligarchies occur, he mentions 
only one—that of men becoming poor through riotous 
living, by paying away their money in interest on 
loans—as if at the start all men or most men were 

6rich. But this is not true, but although when 
some of the leaders have lost their properties they 
stir up innovations, when men of the other classes 
are ruined nothing strange happens; and even 
when such a revolution does occur it is no more 
likely to end in a democracy than in another form 
of constitution. And furthermore men also form 
factions and cause revolutions in the constitution if 
they are not allowed a share of honours, and if they 
are unjustly or insolently treated, even if they have 
not run through all their property . . .? because of 
being allowed to do whatever they like; the cause 
of which he states to be excessive liberty. And 
although there are several forms of oligarchy and 
of democracy, Socrates speaks of the revolutions 
that occur in them as though there were only one 
form of each. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


V. vii. 2, 1307 b 37 (p. 421). This is the sorites fallacy; 
add to one stone another, and another, and another—when 
do they make a heap (cwpés)? and take away stone after 
stone—when do they cease to be a heap? Horace’s ‘ratio 
ruentis acerui’ (Epistles ii. 1. 47). 
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I. [doar prev oby Stadopal cat tives tod rel 
Bovdcutixod Kai xuplov ris aodreias Kal Tis 
mept Tas apxyas Tafews Kal wept duKacTyplwy, Kal 
wola mpos olay ouvtéraxtat moXtetav, Eze Sé 
35 wept dlopds te Kal owrnpias TOV mohradv ek 
Trotev TE yiverau kai Sua tivas aitias, elpyrat 
TpoTEpov. ezret be TETUXIKEY iby), Trciw Snpo- 
Kparias ovra kal Tay dAAwv opotus mrohurevéav, 
dua Te Tepl exeivwy ef te AouTov ov xetpov éem- 
oxepao8a Kai Tov oiketov Kal tov ovpdépovTa 
40 Tpomov amrosoovat ™pos exdaTny. ert dé Kat Tas 2 
ovvaywyds abréy Tay etpn evo émvokenTéov 
1317a gavrwy THY TpdmwY: Tatra yap ovvdvaloneva 
TIOLEL Tas qwoXrTetas émaAAdrrew, WOTE apioro- 
Kpatias Te GAvyapyixas elvat Kal wodtTeias dypo- 
Kpaticwrépas. A€yw 5é€ Tods avvdvacpods ovs 
Sef prev émioxorety ove eoxeppevor § elat viv, 
5 olov av 7d prev’ BovAevdpevov Kal TO epi Tas dpx- 
aipeaias GAvyapyixas 7} ovvreraypévov Ta dé wept 
1 7d pév <repl rd> Spengel. 
2? Book VII. in some editions, Book VIII. in others. 
> Book IV., 1297 b 335 ff. 
¢ Book V. 


4 1318 b—1319 a 6. 
¢ These topics do not occur in the extant work. 
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1 I. We have already discussed ® how many and what Book VI. 
are the varieties of the deliberative body or sovereign PEMOC#ACY 
power in the state, and of the system of magistracies Outearcay 
and of law-courts, and which variety is adapted to ©***"* 
which form of constitution, and also ¢ the destruction 
of constitutions and their preservation, from what 
sort of people they originate and what are their 
causes. But as a matter of fact since there have 
come into existence several kinds of democracy and 
similarly of the other forms of constitution, it will be 
well at the same time to consider? any point that 
remains about these varieties, and also determine the 
mode of organization appropriate and advantageous 

2 for each. And further we must also investigate ¢ the 
combinations of all the modes of organizing the actual 
departments of state that have been mentioned,’ 
for these modes when coupled together make the 
constitutions overlap, so as to produce oligarchical 
aristocracies and republics inclining towards demo- 
cracy. I refer to the combinations which ought to 
be investigated but have not at present been studied, 
for example if the deliberative body and the system 
of electing magistrates are organized oligarchically 
i , oe the deliberative, executive and judicial, see 1297 b 

1 ff. 
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oixeia. 

Tlofa prev ody Snuoxparia mpos Tolav dppydrres 3 
moAw, woaattws Sé€ Kal mola ta&v ddvyapyidv 
Toiw mTAnbea, Kal trav Aomdv $é nodAraey Tis 
cuudepe tiow, elpytat mpdtepov: uws 8 érel 
Set’ yereobar SHAov pu) pedvov Tota TovTwy TeV 

1s ToALTEL@Y apiorn Tats? mddcow Gd Kal Hs 
bet KaracKevdlety Kal Tatras Kab Tas aAdas, éz- 
eADcopev our opors. kat Tp@rov epi Snpwoxpatias 
cimwpev' dua yap Kal mept Tis dvruceypevns 
modurelas davepdv, avry 8 éorlv iv Kadodol ties 
odvyapyiav. 

Annréov 8€ mpds tavrny tiv pébodov mdvra ra 4 

20 dnoriKa «Kal Ta Soxodyvra ais SyoKpariats 
aKxodovbeiy: éx yap TovTav ourTibepevwr Ta THs 
Snpoxpartias «ldn yiveoBar cvpBaiver, Kal mAelous 
Snpuoxparias puds elvas Kal diaddpovs. Svo ydp 
elow airiae &° domep at SypoKpatias mdreiovs 
clai, mp@tov pev } Aexbetca mpdrepov, dtr Sid- 

25 hopot ot Shor (yiverau yap TO péev yewpyixov TAHGoS 
To S€ Bavavoov Kal OnreKdy, cy Tob mpdrou TO 
Seurépy mpoodapBavopnevov Kal Tob tpitov daw 
tots dpdotépors od povov Siaddper TH Bedtiw 


1 9’ éwei Sef duce Lambino ed.: 6¢ de? codd. 
2 dplorn rats: alperh motas Spengel. 





@ 1996 b 18—1297 a 13. 
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but the regulations as to the law-courts aristocratic- 
ally, or these and the structure of the deliberative 
body oligarchically and the election of magistracy 
aristocratically, or if in some other manner not all the 
parts of the constitution are appropriately combined. 

3 Now it has been stated before? what kind of 
democracy is suited to what kind of state, and 
similarly which of the kinds of oligarchy is suited 
to what kind of populace, and also which of the 
remaining constitutions is advantageous for which 
people; but nevertheless since it must not only be 
made clear which variety of these constitutions is 
best for states, but also how both these best varieties 
and the other forms must be established, let us briefly 
pursue the subject. And first let us speak about 
democracy ; for at the same time the facts will also 
become clear about the opposite form of constitu- 
tion, that is, the constitution which some people call 
oligarchy.? 

4 And for this inquiry we must take into view all yatta ot 
the features that are popular and that are thought to %™°""' 
go with democracies ; for it comes about from com- 
binations of these that the kinds of democracy are 
formed, and that there are different democracies and 
more than one sort. In fact there are two causes for 
there being several kinds of democracy, first the one 
stated before, the fact that the populations are 
different (for we find one multitude engaged in due to 
agriculture and another consisting of handicraftsmen eeraihion 
fad day-labourers, and when the first of these is 
added to the second and again the third to both of 
them it not only makes a difference in that the 


> * Rule of the few,’ i.e. the few rich, but the name is not 
exact, for in aristocracy also the rulers are few. 
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Gepias 3€é Ev pev TO ev peper dpyeobar Kai dpyew: 
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1 elvas kal rédos codd. eett. 
2 kal rod7’ elvas post 7 wokirGv Richards, 
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quality of the democracy becomes better or worse 
but also by its becoming different in kind) ; and the 
second cause is the one about which we now speak. 

5 For the institutions that go with democracies and at 
seem to be appropriate to this form of constitution {onal 
make the democracies different by their combinations ; structure. 
for one form of democracy will be accompanied by 
fewer, another by more, and another by all of them. 

And it is serviceable to ascertain each of them both for 
the purpose of instituting whichever of these kinds of 
democracy one happens to wish and for the purpose of 
amending existing ones. For people setting up con- 
stitutions seek to collect together all the features 
appropriate to their fundamental principle, but in so 
doing they make a mistake, as has been said before in 1209 b 18 &. 
the passage dealing with the causes of the destruc- 
tion and the preservation of constitutions. And now 
let us state the postulates, the ethical characters and 
the aims of the various forms of democracy. 

6 Now a fundamental principle of the democratic Democracy 
form of constitution is liberty—that is what is usually j},0274.0" 


‘ liberty to 
asserted, implying that only under this constitution govern in 


do men participate in liberty, for they assert this ire. oe: 
as the aim of every democracy. But one factor of like 
liberty is to govern and be governed in turn; for the 
popular principle of justice is to have equality accord- 
ing to number, not worth, and if this is the principle 

of justice prevailing, the multitude must of necessity 

be sovereign and the decision of the majority must 

be final and must constitute justice, for they say 
that each of the citizens ought to have an equal 
share ; so that it results that in democracies the poor 

are more powerful than the rich, because there are 
more of them and whatever is decided by the majority 
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kal’ rept mavrwy 7) wept TOY TAcioTwY Kal TOV 
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Kal TodTeias Kal Tay Siwy ovvadAaypdtwr, Td 
Thy éxxAnotay kuplav elvae mdvrwv dapyiy 6eé 
a0 pndeuiay pnfevds 7) dz dAtyioTwr, 7} TOY peyt- 
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1 yl. 7d épyor : rofrov ? ed. et épov ? Richards. 
2 [xai—icor] ? ed. Sixaiz Hl. 4 [kai] Wilamowitz. 
5 Bovhiw xuptay Immisch: xupiary codd. 





2 This clause is obscure: perhaps it is an interpolation. 
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7 is sovereign. This then is one mark of liberty which 
all democrats set down as a principle of the con- 
stitution. And one is for a man to live as he likes ; 
for they say that this is the function of liberty, 
inasmuch as to live not as one likes is the life of a 
man that is a slave. This is the second principle of 
democracy, and from it has come the claim not to 
be governed, preferably not by anybody, or failing 
that, to govern and be governed i in turns ; and this is 
the way in which the second principle contributes to 
equalitarian liberty. And these principles having Character. 
been laid down and this being the nature of democr atic Eee 
government, the following institutions are democratic democracy 
in character: election of officials by all from all; 
government of each by all, and of all by each in turn ; 
election by lot either to all magistracies or to all 
that do not need experience and skill; no property- 
qualification for office, or only a very ow one; no 
office to be held twice, or more than a few times, by 
the same person, or few offices except the military 
ones; short tenure either of all offices or of as 
many as possible ; judicial functions to be exercised 
by all citizens, that is by persons selected from all, 
and on all matters, or on most and the greatest and 
most important, for instance the audit of official 
accounts, constitutional questions, private contracts ; 
the assembly to be sovereign over all matters, but 
no official over any or only over extremely few ; or 
else a council to be sovereign over the most important 
matters (and a council is the most democratic of 
magistracies in states where there is not a plentiful 
supply of pay for everybody—for where there is, 
they deprive even this office of its power, since the 
people draws all the trials to itself when it has plenty 
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1 +6 ye Coraes: rére codd. 
2 ra pev—b 5 dpovrifoverw secl. Susemihl. 3 ed. 
4 Stedety <icobvra Tois> yiAlos ? Richards. 





2 Book IV. 1299 b 38 ff. (Books IV. and V. are regarded 
as forming one treatise). 

> i.e. owing to the nature of their duties, and by general 
custom. 
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of pay, as has been said before in the treatise pre- 
ceding this one *); also payment for public duties, 
preferably in all branches, assembly, law-courts, 
magistracies, or if not, for the magistracies, the law- 
courts, council and sovereign assemblies, or for those 
magistracies which are bound ® to have common mess- 
tables. Also inasmuch as oligarchy is defined by 
birth, wealth and education, the popular qualifica- 
tions are thought to be the opposite of these, low 
birth, poverty, vulgarity. And in respect of the 
magistracies it is democratic to have none tenable for 
life, and if any life-office has been left after an ancient 
revolution, at all events to deprive it of its power and 
to substitute election by lot for election by vote. 

10 ¢These then are the features common to demo- poey, 
cracies. But what is thought to be the extreme form te nibes 
of democracy and of popular government comes about #2410 
as a result of the principle of justice that is admitted 
to be democratic, and this is for all to have equality 
according to number. For it is equality for the poor 
to have no larger share of power than the rich, and 
not for the poor alone to be supreme but for all to 
govern equally ; for inthis way they would feel that 
the constitution possessed both equality and liberty. 

11 But the question follows, how will they have equality ? 
are the property-assessments of five hundred citizens 
to be divided among a thousand and the thousand 
to have equal power to the five hundred¢ ? or is 


¢ The rest of the chapter is most obscure, and its authen- 
ticity is questioned. 

4 i.e. two groups of voters, with equal total wealth and 
total voting-power, but one group twice as numerous as the 
other, so that a man in the rich group has two votes and one 
in the poor group one, the former being on the average 
twice as rich as the latter. 
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é L ® 5 de S: > t iy 
téov & adv opilovrar dixalwy duddtrepor. rAE™yovar 
‘A € ee nn , cal ¢ ~ ~ 
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a 3 > > x , A v4 > * € 
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2 ‘ / oe w ¢ , \ * ‘ 
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1 aipésewv Camotius: drapécewr codd. 





@ i.e. ‘ equality in proportion to number.’ 

> i.e. “one man one vote.’ 

* i.e. apparently, more than the property of all the others 
put together. 412814 14. 
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equality on this principle* not to be arranged in 
this manner, but the division into classes to be on 
this system, but then an equal number to be taken 
from the five hundred and from the thousand and 
these to control the elections and the law-courts? Is 
this then the justest form of constitution in accord- 
ance with popular justice, or is it rather one 
that goes by counting heads?® For democrats say 
that justice is whatever seems good to the larger 
number, but advocates of oligarchy think that it 
is whatever seems good to the owners of the larger 
amount of property, for they say that the decision 
12 ought to go by amount of property. But both views 
involve inequality and injustice; for if the will of 
the few is to prevail, this means a tyranny, since 
if one man owns more than the other rich men,® 
according to the oligarchic principle of justice it is 
just for him to rule alone ; whereas if the will of the 
numerical majority is to prevail, they will do injustice 
by confiscating the property of the rich minority, as 
has been said before.¢ What form of equality there- 
fore would be one on which both parties will agree 
must be considered in the light of the principles of 
justice as defined by both sets. For they say that 
whatever seems good to the majority of the citizens 
13 ought to be sovereign. Let us then accept this the claim 
principle, yet not wholly without qualification, but of ¥e!™- 
inasmuch as fortune has brought into existence two 
component parts of the state, rich and poor, let any 
resolution passed by both classes, or by a majority 
of each, be sovereign, but if the two classes carry 
opposite resolutions, let the decision of the majority, 
in the sense of the group whose total property- 
assessment is the larger, prevail: for instance, if 
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tobro KUplov. ea be tou ovpTécaat, Kowny 14 

40 elvae TAT HY vopiaréov doptav, @omep viv édy Sixa 

1818b 7) é€xKAnGia yevyrat q TO Sicaor7 prov: n yap 
dzrorAnpetéov 7 HH dAdo Te Towobrov TounTEov._ aAAd, 
mept juev Tob igov Kal Tod Sixaiov, Keay if mdvy 
xanerdv ebpetv THY ddr Pevav TEpt avTav, Guws 
phov rvyeiv 7} cupmetoa tods Suvapévovs meov- 
sextet det yap Cnrotct ro toov Kat To Sixavoy of 
HTTovS, of O€ Kpatobrtes oddev ppovriLovow. 

II. Anpoxpariay 8 ovedy TeTrd pov Bedriory 1 
fev 7 Tmparn rdgee, Kabdaep ev Tots m™po TOUTWY 
eréxty Adyous: fort 5€ Kal dpyatordrn macdv 
aitn, Aéyw Sé mparyy @orep ay Ts SveAoe TOUS 

10 Sijpiovs. Bedrvaros yap Sios 6 yewpyurds earl, 
ware Kat mroveiv" evdéxeTau Sqpoxpariay | éaou oA 
70 TARGos a6 yewpyias N vopys. dud pev yap TO 
py ToAAWY odciay eyew doxohos, WGTE py ToA- 
Adnis éxxAnodlev, dua 5é ro? éxew tavayKata 


1 <xpiorny> morety (cf. 1319 a 34) Richards. 
3 7d Bojesen: 7d uh codd. 


4 If the rich citizens are on the average twice as wealthy 
as the poor (§ 11), and therefore a rich man has two votes to 
a poor man’s one, when 6 rich and 5 poor vote one way, 
and 15 poor and 4 rich the other, the division is 17 to 23, and 
the view of the latter party, which is carried, represents a 
larger total of wealth but a larger proportion of poor men. 

> CA. IV., 1291 b 30-41, 1292 b 25-33. 
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there are ten rich citizens and twenty poor ones, and 
opposite votes have been cast by six of the rich on 
one side and by fifteen of the less wealthy on the 
other, four of the rich have sided with the poor and 
five of the poor with the rich ; then the side that has 
the larger total property when the assessments of 
both classes on either side are added together carries 
l4 the voting.* But if the totals fall out exactly equal, 
this is to be deemed an impasse common to both sides, 
as it is at present if the assembly or law-court is 
exactly divided ; either a decision must be made by 
casting lots or some other such device must be adopted. 
But on questions of equality and justice, even though 
it is very difficult to discover ‘the truth about them, 
nevertheless it is easier to hit upon it than to persuade 
people that have the power to get an advantage to 
agree to it; equality and justice are always sought 
by the weaker party, but those that have the upper 
hand pay no attention to them. 

1 JI. There being four kinds of democracy, the best Agrieuttural 
is the one that stands first in structure, as was said democracy 
in the discourses preceding these®; it is also the 
oldest of them all, but by first I mean first as it were 
in a classification of the kinds of common people. 
The best common people are the agricultural popu- 
lation, so that it is possible to introduce democracy 
as well as other forms of constitution where the multi- 
tude lives by agriculture or by pasturing cattle. 
For owing to their not having much property they 
are busy, so that they cannot often meet in the 
assembly, while owing to their having ¢ the neces- 
saries of life they pass their time attending to their 


¢ The uss. give ‘not having,’ but editors do not explain 
how in that case people would avoid starvation. 
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f a > a 2 ome 4 A 1 
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Kat Umdpyew ciwhev, aipetobar pév Tas dpxyds Kal 
soedove Kal Siuxdlew mdvras, dpyewv Sé Tas 
peylotas aiperods Kal dnd TYyindtwr, Tas 
peiLovs amd peldvwy, 7 Kal dad Tysnpdtwr 
4 } a LAAG A) } Ld > ie A 
pev pydepiav, dAAd Tods Svvapevous. avdyxyn dé 
rs oe ra ~ g 1 
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~ ty Fo 
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, f a “~ > 4 ? a 
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a , ~ 
tos), Kai Tois émeckéor Kal yvwpipois apKoicav 


1 re ante xads transposuit Richards, 
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farmwork and do not covet their neighbours’ goods, 
but find more pleasure in working than in taking part 
in politics and holding office, where the profits to be 
made from the offices are not large ; for the mass of 
mankind are more covetous of gain than of honour. 
2 And this is indicated by the fact that men endured 
the tyrannies of former times, and endure oligarchies, 
if a ruler does not prevent them from working or rob 
them ; for then some of them soon get rich and the 
others free from want. And also, if they have any 
ambition, to have contro] over electing magistrates 
and calling them to account makes up for the lack 
of office, since in some democracies even if the people 
have no part in electing the magistrates but these 
are elected by a special committee selected in turn 
out of the whole number, as at Mantinea, yet if they 
have the power of deliberating on policy, the multi- 
tude are satisfied. (And this too must be counted as 
one form of democracy, on the lines on which it once 
3 existed at Mantinea.) Indeed it is for this reason 
that it is advantageous for the form of democracy 
spoken of before, and is a customary institution in it, 
for all the citizens to elect the magistrates and call 
them to account, and to try law-suits, but for the 
holders of the greatest magistracies to be elected and 
to have property-qualifications, the higher offices 
being elected from the higher property-grades, or else 
for no office to be elected on a property-qualification, 
but for officials to be chosen on the ground of 
capacity. And astate governed in this way is bound 
to be governed well (for the offices will always be 
administered by the best men with the consent of the 
people and without their being jealous of the upper 
classes), and this arrangement is certain to be satis- 
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elvat Towwobrdov Te Suvdievos, To ph Savettew els 
Te pépos Tis dmrapxovons éxdor@ ys), viv be 6 
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40 


1 yewpyixdr Richards, 
2 wapa Madvig: rapa rots codd. 
3 Coraes: rdvres codd. 





* Leader of the Heraclidae in their invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and afterwards king of Elis. 
> Aph¥tis was on the Isthmus of Pallene in Macedonia. 
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factory for the upper classes and notables, for they 
will not be under the government of others inferior 
to themselves, and they will govern justly because 
a different class will be in control of the audits— 

4 since it is expedient to be in a state of suspense 
and not to be able to do everything exactly as seems 
good to one, for liberty to do whatever one likes 
cannot guard against the evil that is in every man’s 
character. Hence there necessarily results the con- 
dition of affairs that is the most advantageous in the 
government of states—for the upper classes to govern 
without doing wrong, the common people not being 
deprived of any rights. It is manifest therefore that 
this is the best of the forms of democracy, and why 
this is so—namely, because in it the common people 
are of a certain kind. 

5 For the purpose of making the people an agri- Provision 
cultural community, not only were some of the laws {small 
that were enacted in many states in early times 
entirely serviceable, prohibiting the ownership of 
more than a certain amount of land under any con- 
ditions or else of more than a certain amount lying 
between a certain place and the citadel or city (and 
in early times at all events in many states there was 
even legislation prohibiting the sale of the original 
allotments ; and there is a law said to be due to 
Oxylus ¢ with some similar provision, forbidding loans 
secured on a certain portion of a man’s existing 

6 estate), but at the present day it would also be well 
to introduce reform by means of the law of the 
Aphytaeans, as it is serviceable for the purpose 
of which we are speaking; the citizens of Aphytis ® 
although numerous and possessing a small territory 
nevertheless are all engaged in agriculture, for they 
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“~ “~ 4S t 
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2 Lambinus: dquoxparcxats éxxAnolats codd. 


* No satisfactory explanation seems to have been suggested 
of what this means, 
> i.e. in a largely agricultural democracy, even though 
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are assessed not on the whole of their estates, but 
on divisions of them so small that even the poor can 
exceed the required minimum in their assessments.* 
7 After the agricultural community the best kind The three 
of democracy is where the people are herdsmen and 1°" 
get their living from cattle ; for this life has many cracies 
points of resemblance to agriculture, and as regards 
military duties pastoral people are in a very well 
trained condition and serviceable in body and cap- 
able of living in the open. But almost all the other 
classes of populace, of which the remaining kinds of 
democracy are composed, are very inferior to these, 
for their mode of life is mean, and there is no element 
of virtue in any of the occupations in which the 
multitude of artisans and market-people and the 
wage-earning class take part, and also owing to their 
loitering about the market-place and the city almost 
all people of this class find it easy to attend the 
assembly ; whereas the farmers owing to their being 
scattered over the country do not attend, and have 
not an equal desire for this opportunity of meeting. 
8 And where it also happens that the lie of the land 
is such that the country is widely separated from the 
city, it is easy to establish a good democracy and 
also a good constitutional government, for the multi- 
tude is forced to live at a distance on the farms; 
and so, even if there is a crowd that frequents 
the market-place, it is best in democracies not to 
hold assemblies without the multitude scattered over 
the country.? 
Jt has then been stated how the best and first 


there may be a considerable idle population, which would 
attend frequent assemblies, it is best to hold them infre- 
quently, so as to secure the attendance of the farmers. 
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9 In Book V. 

> In N. Africa. Diodorus (xiv. 34) describes a revolution 
there in 401 B.c., when five hundred of the rich were put to 
death and others fled, but after a battle a compromise was 
arranged. 
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kind of democracy is to be organized, and it is clear 
how we ought to organize the other kinds also. For 
they must diverge in a corresponding order, and at 
each stage we must admit the next inferior class. 
9 The last kind of democracy, because all the popula- The last 
tion share in the government, it is not within the 72 worst 
power of every state to endure, and it is not easy democracy 
for it to persist if it is not well constituted in its laws 
and customs (but the things that result in destroying 
both this state and the other forms of constitution 
have been nearly all of them spoken of before?). 
With a view to setting up this kind of democracy 
and making the people powerful their leaders usually 
acquire as many supporters as possible and admit to 
citizenship not only the legitimate children of citizens 
but also the base-born and those of citizen-birth on 
one side, J mean those whose father or mother is a 
citizen ; for all this element is specially congenial to a 
10 democracy of this sort. Popular leaders therefore Dem- 
regularly introduce such institutions ; they ought how- “8°8"°* 
ever only to go on adding citizens up to the point 
where the multitude outnumbers the notables and 
the middle class and not to go beyond that point ; 
for if they exceed it they make the government 
more disorderly, and also provoke the notables 
further in the direction of being reluctant to endure 
the democracy, which actually took place and caused 
the revolution at Cyrene ®; for a small base element 
is overlooked, but when it grows numerous it is more 
ll in evidence. A democracy of this kind will also 
find useful such institutions as were employed by 
Cleisthenes* at Athens when he wished to increase 
the power of the democracy, and by the party setting 


¢ See 1975 b36 n. 
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» Scaliger. 
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up the democracy at Cyrene; different tribes and 
brotherhoods must be created outnumbering the 
old ones, and the celebrations of private religious 
rites must be grouped together into a small number 
of public celebrations, and every device must be 
employed to make all the people as much as possible 
intermingled with one another, and to break up the 
previously existing groups of associates. Moreover 
the characteristics of a tyranny also are all thought 
to be democratic, I mean for instance licence among 
slaves, which may really be advantageous for the 
popular party up to a point, and among women 

and children, and indulgence to live as one likes; a 

constitution of this sort will have a large number of 

supporters, as disorderly living is pleasanter to the 
mass of mankind than sober living. 

1 II. But it is not the greatest or only task of the sate: 
legislator or of those who desire to construct a consti- eee 
tution of this kind merely to set it up, but rather to 
ensure its preservation ; for it is not difficult for any 
form of constitution to last for one or two or three 
days. We must therefore employ the results ob- 
tained in the inquiries that we have made already? 
into the causes of the preservation and the destruc- 
tion of constitutions, and attempt in the light of 
those results to establish the safety of the state, 
carefully avoiding the things that cause destruction, 
and enacting such laws both written and unwritten 
as shall best compass the results preservative of 
constitutions, and not think that a measure is demo- 
cratic or oligarchic which will cause the state to 
be democratically or oligarchically governed in the 
greatest degree, but which will cause it to be so 

2 governed for the longest time. But the demagogues 
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1 Bernays: gepouévwy TP!: depdvrwr cet. 


2 ratty 77 Immisch: 77 codd. 
3 xav Immisch: édv, 
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of to-day to court the favour of the peoples often 
use the law-courts to bring about confiscations of 
property. Hence those who are caring for the safety 
of the constitution must counteract this by enacting 
that nothing belonging to persons condemned at law 
shall be confiscated and liable to be carried to the 
public treasury, but that their property shall be 
consecrated to the service of religion; for male- 
factors will be no less on their guard, as they will be 
punished just the same, while the mob will less often 
vote guilty against men on trial when it is not going 
to get anything out of it. Also they must always 
make the public trials that occur as few as possible, 
checking those who bring indictments at random by 
big penalties ; for they do not usually indict men of 
the people but notables, whereas even with this 
form of constitution it is desirable for all the citizens 
if possible to be friendly to the state, or failing 
that, at all events not to think of their rulers as 
3 enemies. And inasmuch as the ultimate forms of 
democracy tend to have large populations and it is 
difficult for their citizens to sit in the assembly with- 
out pay, and this in a state where there do not happen 
to be revenues is inimical to the notables (for pay has 
to be obtained from a property-tax and confiscation, 
and from corruption of the law-courts, which has 
caused the overthrow of many democracies before 
now),—where therefore there happen to be no re- 
venues, few meetings of the assembly must be held, 
and the law-courts must consist of many members 
but only sit a few days (for this not only contributes 
to the rich not being in fear of the cost of the system 
even if the well-off do not take the pay and only the 
poor do, but also leads to far greater efficiency in the 
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2 a0poifew cod. inferior. 





2 The fifty daughters of Danaus were married to their 
cousins, and all but one murdered their husbands on the 
bridal night, and were punished in Hades by having to pour 
water into the jar described. 
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trial of law-suits, for the well-to-do, though not wish- 
ing to be away from their private affairs for many days, 
4 are willing to leave them for a short time), while 
where there are revenues men must not do what the 
popular leaders do now (for they use the surplus for 
doles, and people no sooner get them than they 
want the same doles again, because this way of help- 
ing the poor is the legendary jar with a hole in it ®), 
but the truly democratic statesman must study how 
the multitude may be saved from extreme poverty 5 
for this is what causes democracy to be corrupt. 
Measures must therefore be contrived that may 
bring about lasting prosperity. And since this is 
advantageous also for the well-to-do, the proper 
course is to collect all the proceeds of the revenues 
into a fund and distribute this in lump sums to the 
needy, best of all, if one can, in sums large enough 
for acquiring a small estate, or, failing this, to serve 
as capital for trade or husbandry, and if this is not 
possible for all, at all events to distribute the money 
by tribes or some other division of the population in 
turn, while in the meantime the well-to-do must 
contribute pay for attendance at the necessary 
assemblies, being themselves excused from useless 
5 public services. By following some such policy as this 
the Carthaginians have won the friendship of the 
common people ; for they constantly send out some 
of the people to the surrounding territories and so 
make them well-off. And if the notables are men 
of good feeling and sense they may also divide the 
needy among them in groups and supply them with 
capital to start them in businesses. It is also a good 
plan to imitate the policy ° of the Tarentines. They 
> Cf, 1263.35. 
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11: dpyis atr§s codd. 





2 This seems to mean that the land was in private owner- 
ship, but that there was some system of poor-relief, to pro- 
vide for the destitute out of the produce. 

> In contrast with the first and best form of democracy, 
c. ii. init. 
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get the goodwill of the multitude by making property 
communal for the purpose of use by the needy? ; 
also they have divided the whole number of their 
magistracies into two classes, one elected by vote and 
the other filled by lot,—the latter to ensure that the 
people may have a share in them, and the former to 
improve the conduct of public affairs. And it is also 
possible to effect this by dividing the holders of the 
same magistracy into two groups, one appointed by 
lot and the other by vote. 
We have then said how democracies should be 
organized. 
1 IV. It is also fairly clear from these considerations Oligarchy ; 
how oligarchies ought to be organized. We must (37S" 
infer them from their opposites, reasoning out each forms. 
form of oligarchy with reference to the form of 
democracy opposite to it, starting with the most well- 
blended and first form of oligarchy ’—and this is the 
one near to what is called a constitutional government, 
and for it the property-qualifications must be divided 
into one group of smaller properties and another of 
larger ones, smaller properties qualifying their owners 
for the indispensable offices and larger ones for the 
more important ; and a person owning the qualify- 
ing property must be allowed to take a share in the 
government,—introducing by the assessment a large 
enough number of the common people to secure that 
with them the governing class will have a majority 
over those excluded ; and persons to share in the 
government must constantly be brought in from the 
better class of the common people. And the next 
form of oligarchy also must be constructed in a 
similar way with a slight tightening up of the quali- 
fication. But the form of oligarchy that stands 
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1 Lambinus: omXiryy codd, 
2 cod. inf.: Snuorixy cet. 
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opposite to the last form of democracy, the most 
autocratic and tyrannical of the oligarchies, in as 
far as it is the worst requires a correspondingly great 
amount of safe guarding. For just as human bodies 
in a good state of health and ships well equipped 
with their crews for a voyage admit of more mistakes 
without being destroyed thereby, but bodies of a 
morbid habit and vessels strained in their timbers 
and manned with bad crews cannot endure even the 
smallest mistakes, so also the worst constitutions 

3 need the most safe-guarding. Democracies there- 
fore generally speaking are kept safe by the large- 
ness of the citizen-body, for this is the antithesis of 
justice according to desert; but oligarchy on the 
contrary must manifestly obtain its security by 
means of good organization. 

And since the mass of the population falls princi- safeguards 
pally into four divisions, the farming class, artisans, nea: 
retail traders and hired labourers, and military forces military 
are of four classes, cavalry, heavy infantry, light fee 
infantry and marines, in places where the country 
happens to be suitable for horsemanship, there 
natural conditions favour the establishment of an 
oligarchy that will be powerful (for the security of 
the inhabitants depends on the strength of this 
element, and keeping studs of horses is the pursuit 
of those who own extensive estates); and where the 
ground is suitable for heavy infantry, conditions 
favour the next form of oligarchy (for heavy infantry 
is a service for the well-to-do rather than the poor) ; 
but light infantry and naval forces are an entirely 

4 democratic element. As things are therefore, where 
there is a large multitude of this class, when party 
strife occurs the oligarchs often get the worst of 
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* i.e. by superior mobility. > § 1, 1320 b 25 ff. 

¢ If the text is correct it seems to mean that the list was 
revised from time to time and some old names taken off and 
new ones put on. 
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the struggle; and a remedy for this must be 
adopted from military commanders, who combine 
with their cavalry and heavy infantry forces a con- 
tingent of light infantry. And this is the way 4 
in which the common people get the better over 
the well-to-do in outbreaks of party strife: being 
unencumbered they fight easily against cavalry and 
5 heavy infantry. Therefore to establish this force out 
of this class is to establish it against itself, but the 
right plan is for the men of military age to be separ- 
ated into a division of older and one of younger men, 
and to have their own sons while still young trained 
in the exercises of light and unarmed troops, and 
for youths selected from among the boys to be 
themselves trained in active operations. “And the 
bestowal of a share in the government upon the multi- 
tude should either go on the lines stated before,? 
and be made to those who acquire the property- 
qualification, or as at Thebes, to people after they 
have abstained for a time from mechanic industries, 
or as at Marseilles, by making a selection among 
members of the governing classes and those outside 
6 it of persons who deserve ¢ inclusion. And further- 
more the most supreme offices also, which must be 
retained by those within the constitution, must have 
expensive duties attached to them, in order that the 
common people may be willing to be excluded from 
them, and may feel no resentment against the ruling 
class, because it pays a high price ‘for office. And 
it fits in with this that they should offer splendid 
sacrifices and build up some public monument on 
entering upon office, so that the common people 
sharing in the festivities and seeing the city decor- 
ated both with votive offerings and with buildings 
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« The phrase suggests that in a democracy public duties 
are chiefly undertaken for their emoluments. 

» Book IV, 1297 b 35 ff., 1299 a 3 ff. 

° Cf.civ. § 1. 4 Book IV. 1299 b 30 ff. 
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may be glad to see the constitution enduring ; and 
an additional result will be that the notables will 
have memorials of their outlay. But at present the 
members of oligarchies do not adopt this course 
but the opposite, for they seek the gains of office just 
as much as the honour; hence these oligarchies are 
well described as miniature democracies.? 

Let this then be a description of the proper way 
to organize the various forms of democracy and of 
oligarchy. 

V. As a consequence of what has been said there 
follow satisfactory conclusions to the questions con- 
cerning magistracies—how many and what they 
should be and to whom they should belong, as has 
also been said before.” For without the indispensable¢ 
magistracies a state cannot exist, while without those 
that contribute to good order and seemliness it cannot 
be well governed. And furthermore the magistracies 
are bound to be fewer in the small states and more 
numerous in the large ones, as in fact has been said 
before?; it must therefore be kept in view what 
kinds of magistracies it is desirable to combine and 
what kinds to keep separate. First among the 
indispensable services is the superintendence of the 
market, over which there must be an official to 
superintend contracts and good order; since it is 
a necessity for almost all states that people shall 
sell some things and buy others according to one 
another’s necessary requirements, and this is the 
readiest means of securing self-sufficiency, which 
seems to be the reason for men’s having united into 
a single state. Another superintendency connected 
very closely with this one is the curatorship of public 
and private properties in the city, to secure good 
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pia Kupia tovTwy mdvtTwy: Kadodvras dé tepo- 
pujpoves Kal emordrat Kal pyjpoves Kal TovTous 
10 dAAa dvéuara otveyyus. peta dé TadTnv exopéry 5 
bev dvayxatorarn Sé€ oxyeddy Kal yaderwrdtyn TOV 
apxa@v éotiv 4 wept tas mpdkers TOV KaTabiKacbev- 
1 om.T. 2 ras inseruit Wilamowitz. 
3 6’ of Thurot: 6é¢ codd. 
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order and the preservation and rectification of falling 
buildings and roads, and of the bounds between 
different persons’ estates, so that disputes may not 
arise about them, and all the other duties of super- 
intendence similar to these. An office of this nature 
is in most states entitled that of City-controller, but 
it has several departments, each of which is filled by 
separate officials in the states with larger populations, 
for instance Curators of Walls, Superintendents of 
4 Wells, Harbours-guardians. And another office also is 
indispensable and closely akin to these, for it controls 
the same matters but deals with the country and the 
regions outside the city ; and these magistrates are 
called in some places Land-controllers and in others 
Custodians of Forests. These then are three depart- 
ments of control over these matters, while another 
office is that to which the revenues of the public 
funds are paid in, the officials who guard them and 
by whom they are divided out to the several ad- 
ministrative departments; these magistrates are 
called Receivers and Stewards. Another magistracy 
is the one that has to receive a written return of 
private contracts and of the verdicts of the law- 
courts ; and with these same officials the registration 
of legal proceedings and their institution have also 
to take place. In some states this office also is 
divided into several, but there are places where one 
magistracy controls all these matters; and these 
officials are called Sacred Recorders, Superintendents, 
5 Recorders, and other names akin to these. And 
after these is the office connected with it but perhaps 
the most indispensable and most difficult of all, 
the one concerned with the execution of judgement 
upon persons cast in suits and those posted as de- 
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eguater pro vas Niemeyer ra. 
2 évwy Sealiger: véwy codd. 
% roe? inseruit mg. cod, inf. (post airods Welldon). 
4 % inseruit Coraes. 





@ 'This example looks like a mistaken note interpolated in 
the text. The Eleven had both functions. 
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faulters according to the lists, and with the custody 
of prisoners. This is an irksome office because it 
involves great unpopularity, so that where it is not 
possible to make a great deal of profit out of it men 
will not undertake it, or when they have undertaken 
it are reluctant to carry out its functions according 
to the laws ; but it is necessary, because there is no 
use in trials being held about men’s rights when the 
verdicts are not put into execution, so that if when 
no legal trial of disputes takes place social inter- 
course is impossible, so also is it when judgements 
6 are not executed. Hence it is better for this magis- 
tracy not to be a single office but to consist of several 
persons drawn from different courts, and it is desirable 
similarly to try to divide up the functions connected 
with the posting up of people registered as public 
debtors, and further also in some cases for the sen- 
tences to be executed by magistrates, especially by 
the newly elected ones preferably in suits tried by 
the outgoing ones, and in those tried by men actually 
in office for the magistrate executing the sentence 
to be different from the one that passed it, for in- 
stance the City-controllers to execute the judgements 
passed on from the Market-controllers and other 
magistrates those passed on by the City-controllers. 
For the less odium involved for those who execute 
the judgements, the more adequately the judgements 
will be carried out; so for the same magistrates to 
have imposed the sentence and to execute it involves 
a twofold odium, and for the same ones to execute 
it in all cases makes them the enemies of everybody. 
7 And in many places also the office of keeping custody 
of prisoners, for example at Athens the office of the 
magistrates known as the Eleven,’ is separate from 
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kai rt mg. cod. inf. 

uadrov ddAkwy ed. (aliorum magis Guil.): ato M: 
Hav cet, 
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@ At Athens and elsewhere young citizens from eighteen 
to twenty were enrolled in training corps for military instruc- 
tion; these served as police and home troops. 
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the magistracy that executes sentences. It is better 
therefore to keep this also separate, and to attempt 
the same device with regard to this as well. For 
though it is no less necessary than the office of which 
I spoke, yet in practice respectable people avoid it 
most of all offices, while it is not safe to put it into 
the hands of the base, for they themselves need 
others to guard them instead of being able to keep 
guard over others. Hence there must not be one 
magistracy specially assigned to the custody of 
prisoners nor must the same magistracy perform this 
duty continuously, but it should be performed by 
the young, in places where there is a regiment of 
cadets* or guards, and by the magistrates, in suc- 
cessive sections. 

These magistracies therefore must be counted 
first as supremely necessary, and next to them 
must be put those that are not less necessary but 
are ranked on a higher grade of dignity, because 
they require much experience and trustworthiness ; 
in this class would come the magistracies concerned 
with guarding the city and those assigned to military 
requirements. And both in peace and in war it is 
equally necessary for there to be magistrates to 
superintend the guarding of gates and walls and the 
inspection and drill of the citizen troops. In some 
places therefore there are more magistracies assigned 
to all these duties, and in others fewer—for instance 
in the small states there is one to deal with all of 
them. And the officers of this sort are entitled 
Generals or War-lords. And moreover if there are 
also cavalry or light infantry or archers or a navy, 
sometimes a magistracy is appointed to have charge 
of each of these arms also, and they carry the titles 
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1 émiéheca Lambinus. 2 epopetay TMP!. 
34M: # cet. 4 Ktpiov Ktptov ed.: xédprov codd. 
5 uév <vounoptraxes évOa 5¢> Schneider. 
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of Admiral, Cavalry-commander and Taxiarch, and 
also the divisional commissions subordinate to these 
of Captains of Triremes, Company-commanders and 
Captains of Tribes, and all the subdivisions of these 
commands. But the whole of this sort of officers 
constitute a single class, that of military command. 

10 This then is how the matter stands in regard to this 
office ; but inasmuch as some of the magistracies, if auditors; 
not all, handle large sums of public money, there must 
be another office to receive an account and subject 
it to audit, which must itself handle no other business ; 
and these officials are called Auditors by some people, 
Accountants by others, Examiners by others and 
Advocates by others. And by the side of all these the Council; 
offices is the one that is most supreme over all matters, 
for often the same magistracy has the execution of 
business that controls its introduction, or presides 
over the general assembly in places where the people 
are supreme ; for the magistracy that convenes the 
sovereign assembly is bound to be the sovereign 
power in the state. It is styled in some places the 
Preliminary Council because it considers business in 
advance, but where there is a democracy ? it is more 
usually called a Council. ‘This more or less completes 

11 the number of the offices of a political nature ; but retigious 
another kind of superintendence is that concerned ells. 
with divine worship ; in this class are priests and super- 
intendents of matters connected with the temples, 
the preservation of existing buildings and the restora- 
tion of those that are ruinous, and the other duties re- 
lating to the gods. In practice this superintendence 
in some places forms a single office, for instance in 


4 Cf. 1323a9 below. Apparently 7\@6s éore stands for 
7d THOes Kvpiov éo7t, but editors quote no parallel. 
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the small cities, but in others it belongs to a number 
of officials who are not members of the priesthood, 
for example Sacrificial Officers and Temple-guardians 
and Stewards of Sacred Funds. And connected with 
this is the office devoted to the management of all 
the public festivals which the law does not assign to 
the priests but the officials in charge of which derive 
their honour from the common sacrificial hearth, and 
these officials are called in some places Archons, in 
12 others Kings and in others Presidents. To sum up 
therefore, the necessary offices of superintendence 
deal with the following matters: institutions of 
religion, military institutions, revenue and expendi- 
ture, control of the market, citadel, harbours and 
country, also the arrangements of the law-courts, 
registration of contracts, collection of fines, custody 
of prisoners, supervision of accounts and inspec- 
tions, and the auditing of officials, and lastly the 
offices connected with the body that deliberates about 
13 public affairs. On the other hand, peculiar to the 
states that have more leisure and prosperity, and 
also pay attention to public decorum, are the offices (3) other 
of Superintendent of Women, Guardian of the Laws, a 
Superintendent of Children, Controller of Physical states). 
Training, and in addition to these the superintendence 
of athletic and Dionysiac contests and of any similar 
displays that happen to be held. Some of these 
offices are obviously not of a popular character, for 
instance that of Superintendent of Women and of 
Children ; for the poor having no slaves are forced 
to employ their women and children as servants. 
There are three offices which in some states supervise 
the election of the chief magistrates—Guardians of 
the Laws, Preliminary Councillors and Council; of 
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these the Guardians of the Laws are an aristocratic 
institution, the Preliminary Councillors oligarchic, and 
a Council democratic. 

We have now therefore spoken in outline about 
almost all the offices of state. 
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1 6e7 Victorius. 





° Book IV. in some editions. 
> Of.c, iii, § 6. It is debated whether the phrase refers 
to Aristotle’s own popular writings, or to those of other 
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J. The student who is going to make a suitable Book vu. 

investigation of the best form of constitution must [220557 
necessarily decide first of all what is the most desir- tos. 
able mode of life. For while this is uncertain it is also ce. i.-iii, 
bound to be uncertain what is the best constitution, (3774.05 
since it is to be expected that the people that have The best 
the best form of government available under their Sheets 
given conditions will fare the best, exceptional cir- lf 
cumstances apart. Hence we must first agree what 
life is most desirable for almost all men, and after 
that whether the same life is most desirable both for 
the community and for the individual, or a different 
one. Believing therefore in the adequacy of much 
of what is said even in extraneous discourses ® on Goods of 
the subject of the best life, let us make use of these Mi body 
pronouncements now. For as regards at all events ie Wa 
one classification of things good, putting them in three * "* ov 
groups, external goods, goods of the soul and goods 
of the body, assuredly nobody would deny that 
the ideally happy are bound to possess all three. 
For nobody would call a man ideally happy that has 
not got a particle of courage nor of temperance nor 
of justice nor of wisdom, but is afraid of the flies that 
flutter by him, cannot refrain from any of the most 
philosophers, or to discussions of the subject in ordinary 
intercourse. 
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1 Coraes, 2 Richards: a7\és Bernays. 
3 Vahlen: daBaivew PMP!: GcadauSdve cet. 
4 ets re Vahlen : éarw codd. (<a\\jAwy> éo7ly Richards). 
5 elvac PMP! : elvac adray cett. 
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outrageous actions in order to gratify a desire to eat 
or to drink, ruins his dearest friends for the sake of 
a farthing, and similarly in matters of the intellect 
also is as senseless and mistaken as any child or 

3 lunatic. But although these are propositions which 
when uttered everybody would agree to, yet men 
differ about amount and degrees of value. They 
think it is enough to possess however small a quantity 
of virtue, but of wealth, riches, power, glory and 
everything of that kind they seek a larger and larger 
amount without limit. We on the other hand shall 
tell them that it is easy to arrive at conviction on 
these matters in the light of the actual facts, when one 
sees that men do not acquire and preserve the virtues 
by means of these external goods, but external goods 
by means of the virtues, and that whether the life 
of happiness consists for man in enjoyment or in 
virtue or in both, it is found in larger measure with 
those who are of surpassingly high cultivation in 
character and intellect but only moderate as regards 
the external acquisition of goods, than with those 
who own more than they can use of the latter but 

4 are deficient in the former. Not but what the truth p.cause 
is also easily seen if we consider the matter in the they are 
light of reason. For external goods have a limit, as SP Canibe 
has any instrument (and everything useful is useful Se 
for something), so an excessive amount of them must and (3) the 
necessarily do harm, or do no good, to its possessor ; ot rare 
whereas with any of the goods of the soul, the more 
abundant it is, the more useful it must be—if even 
to goods of the soul not only the term ‘noble’ but 


& xphoipov [etvac], <xpi> xphotuov elvar, xpiowudy éore edd. 
(sed fortasse avayxaiov intelligendum). 
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* e.g, the finest man excels the finest monkey to the degree 
in w hich the species man excels the species monkey. 
Aristotle taught that some events are the result of the 
ae interaction of two lines of causation in nature’s 
design: he denoted this (1) in general, by ‘the automatic’ 
or self-acting (represented in Latin by sponte, spontaneous), 
(2) as concerning man, by ‘ fortune.’ 
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also the term ‘ useful’ can be properly applied. And 
broadly, it is clear that we shall declare that the best 
condition of each particular thing, comparing things 
with one another, corresponds in point of superiority 
to the distance that subsists between the things of 
which we declare these conditions themselves to 
be conditions.¢ Hence inasmuch as our soul is a 
more valuable thing both absolutely and relatively 
to ourselves than either our property or our body, 
the best conditions of these things must necessarily 
stand in the same relation to one another as the 
things themselves do. Moreover it is for the sake 
of the soul that these goods are in their nature desir- 
able, and that all wise men must choose them, not 
the soul for the sake of those other things. Let us 
then take it as agreed between us that to each man 
there falls just so large a measure of happiness as he 
achieves of virtue and wisdom and of virtuous and 
wise action: in evidence of this we have the case of 
God, who is happy and blessed, but is so on account 
of no external goods, but on account of himself, and 
by being of a certain quality in his nature ; since it 
is also for this reason that prosperity is necessarily 
different from happiness—for the cause of goods ex- 
ternal to the soul is the spontaneous and fortune,’ but 
nobody is just or temperate as a result of or owing to 
the action of fortune. And connectedisa truth requir- 
ing the same arguments to prove it, that it is also the 
best state, and the one that does well, that is happy. 
But to do well is impossible save for those who do 
good actions, and there is no good action either of a 


* The common play on the ambiguity of ‘do well,’ mean- 
ing either ‘ prosper’ or ‘ act rightly.’ 
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1 gpdvnais <kal swppootyn> Coraes. 
2 kal <avdpetos xal> Coraes. 


@ Eth. Nic. i. 1099 a 32, x. 1179 a 4 fF. 
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man or of a state without virtue and wisdom; and 
courage, justice and wisdom belonging to a state have 
the same meaning and form as have those virtues 
whose possession bestows the titles of just and wise 
and temperate on an individual human being. 

These remarks however mustsuffice by way of preface 
to our discourse : for neither is it possible to abstain 
from touching on these subjects altogether, nor is it 
feasible to follow out all the arguments that are ger- 
mane to them, for that is the business of another 
course ofstudy. For the present Ict us take it as estab- 
lished that the best life, whether separately for an in- 
dividual or collectively for states, is the life conjoined 
with virtue furnished with sufficient means for taking 
part in virtuous actions*; while objections to this 
position we must pass over in the course of the present 
inquiry, and reserve them for future consideration, if 
anyone is found to disagree with what has been said. 

II. On the other hand it remains to say whether 
the happiness of a state is to be pronounced the same 


.as that of each individual man, or whether it is 


2 


different. Here too the answer is clear : everybody 
would agree that it is the same; for all those who 
base the good life upon wealth in the case of the 
individual, also assign felicity to the state as a whole 
if it is wealthy ; and all who value the life of the 
tyrant highest, would also say that the state which 
rules the widest empire is the happiest ; and if any- 
body accepts the individual as happy on account of 
virtue, he will also say that the state which is the 
better morally is the happier. But there now arise 
these two questions that require consideration : 
first, which mode of life is the more desirable, the 
life of active citizenship and participation in politics, 
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2 gdboopa Jackson: girocépov Richards. 
3 ve Spengel: ve codd. 


* Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ which 
alone is said to be desirable by some philosophers.’ 
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or rather the life of an alien and that of detachment 
from the political partnership ; next, what constitu- 
tion and what organization of a state is to be deemed 
the best,—either on the assumption that to take 
an active part in the state is desirable for everybody, 
or that it is undesirable for some men although 
desirable for most. But as it is the latter question 
that is the business of political study and speculation, 
and not the question of what is desirable for the 
individual, and as it is the investigation of politics 
that we have now taken up, the * former question 
would be a side issue, and the latter is the business 
of political inquiry. 

3 Now it is clear that the best constitution is the The active 
system under which anybody whatsoever would be Cae 
best off and would live in felicity ; but the question lif for the 
is raised even on the part of those who agree that 
the life accompanied by virtue is the most desirable, 
whether the life of citizenship and activity is desir- 
able or rather a life released from all external affairs, 
for example some form of contemplative life, which 
is said by some to be the only life that is philosophic.* 
For it is manifest that these are the two modes of 
life principally chosen by the men most ambitious of 
excelling in virtue, both in past times and at the 
present day—I mean the life of politics and the life 

4of philosophy. And it makes no little difference 
which way the truth lies ; for assuredly the wise are 
bound to arrange their affairs in the direction of the 
better goal—and this applies to the state collectively 
as well as to the individual human being. Some 
persons think that empire over one’s neighbours, 
if despotically exercised, involves a definite injustice 
of the greatest kind, and if constitutionally, although 
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épos VM, et sic cum waidefas pro rokreias Busse): r&v codd. 
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it carries no injustice, yet is a hindrance to the 
ruler’s own well-being; but others hold almost the 
opposite view to these—they think that the life of 
action and citizenship is the only life fit for a man, 
since with each of the virtues its exercise in actions 
is just as possible for men engaged in public affairs 
and in politics as for those who live a private life. 
5 Some people then hold the former view, while others Imperialism 
declare that the despotic and tyrannical form of St!" 
constitution alone achieves happiness ; and in some 
states it is also the distinctive aim of the constitution 
and the laws to enable them to exercise despotic 
rule over their neighbours. Hence even though 
with most peoples most of the legal ordinances have 
been laid down virtually at random, nevertheless if 
there are places where the laws aim at one definite 
object, that object is in all cases power, as in Sparta 
and Crete both the system of education and the mass 
of the laws are framed in the main with a view to 
war ; and also among all the non-Hellenic nations 
that are strong enough to expand at the expense of 
others, military strength has been held in honour, for 
example, among the Scythians, Persians, Thracians 
6 and Celts. Indeed among some peoples there are 
even certain laws stimulating military valour; for 
instance at Carthage, we are told, warriors receive 
the decoration of armlets of the same number as 
the campaigns on which they have served; and at 
one time there was also a law in Macedonia that a 
man who had never killed an enemy must wear his 
halter instead of a belt. Among Scythian tribes at 
a certain festival a cup was carried round from which 
a man that had not killed an enemy was not allowed 
to drink. Among the Iberians, a warlike race, they 
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1 shy rodtrikhy dectorexhy ? Richards. 
2 decrocrdv (bis) Stahr: decrdgor (bis) codd. 
3 Lambinus: decroraév codd. 





® Or perhaps ‘ pointed stones.’ 
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fix small spits? in the earth round a man’s grave 
corresponding in number to the enemies he has 
killed. So with other races there are many other 
practices of a similar kind, some established by law 
and others by custom. 

Nevertheless those who wish to examine the matter 
closely might perhaps think it exceedingly strange 
that it should be the business of a statesman to be 
able to devise means of holding empire and mastery 
over the neighbouring peoples whether they desire 
it or not. How can that be worthy of a statesman or 
lawgiver which is not even lawful ? and government 
is not lawful when it is carried on not only justly 
but also unjustly—and superior strength may be un- 


8 justly exercised. Moreover we do not see this in 


o 


the other sciences either : it is no part of a physician’s 
or ship-captain’s business to use either persuasion or 
compulsion upon the patients in the one case and 


Qualifica- 
tions. 


the crew® in the other. Yet most peoples seem- 


to think that despotic rule is statesmanship, and are 
not ashamed to practise towards others treatment 
which they declare to be unjust and detrimental for 
themselves ; for in their own internal affairs they 


demand just government, yet in their relations with | 


other peoples they pay no attention to justice. Yet 
it is strange if there is not a natural distinction be- 
tween peoples suited to be despotically ruled and 
those not suited ; so that if this is so, it is not proper 
to attempt to exercise despotic government over all 
people, but only over those suited for it, just as it is 
not right to hunt human beings for food or sacrifice, 
but only the game suitable for this purpose, that is, 
such wild creatures as are good to eat. And more- 


> Or perhaps ‘ the passengers.’ 
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1 4: xal ? Richards. 2 Spengel: rév re codd. 





2 See cc. xiii., xiv. 
> On the ambiguous use of ‘ do well’ see 1323 b 32 n, 
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over it is possible even for a single state in isolation 

to be happy, that is one that is well governed, inas- 

much as it is conceivable that a state might be carried 

on somewhere in isolation, enjoying good laws, and 

in such a state the system of the constitution will not 

be framed for the purpose of war or of overpowering 

its enemies—for we are to suppose everything to do 

10 with war to be excluded. It is evident therefore war only 

that while all military pursuits are to be deemed * ™&™% 
honourable, they are not so as being the ultimate end 

of all things but as means to that end. And it is the 
business of the good lawgiver to study how a state, a 

race of men or any other community is to partake of 

the good life and the happiness possible for them. 

Some however of the regulations laid down will vary ; 

and in case there exist any neighbour peoples, it is 

the business of the legislative art to consider what 

sort of exercises should be practised in relation to 

what sort of neighbours or how the state is to adopt 

the regulations that are suitable in relation to each. 

But this question of the proper end for the best 
constitutions to aim at may receive its due con- 
sideration later.* 

1 III. We turn to those who, while agreeing that The active 
the life of virtue is the most desirable, differ about Ns Sr man 
the way in which that life should be pursued. Some 
disapprove of holding office in the state, thinking that 
the life of the free man is different from the life of 
politics and is the most desirable of any ; whereas 
others think the political life the best life, for they 
argue that it is impossible for the man who does 
nothing to do well, and doing well and happiness are 
the same thing.’ To these two parties we must reply 
that both are partly right and partly wrong. ‘The 
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former are right in saying that the life of the free 
man is better than the life of mastership, for this is 
true—there is nothing specially dignified in em- 
ploying a slave, as a slave, for giving orders about 
2 menial duties has in it nothing of nobility ; yet to 
think that all government is exercising the authority 
of a master is a mistake, for there is as wide a difference 
between ruling free men and ruling slaves as there is 
between the natural freeman and the natural slave 
themselves. But these things have been adequately 
decided in the first discourses.t But to praise 
inaction more highly than action is an error, for 
happiness is an activity, and further the actions of the 
just and temperate have in them the realization of 
3 much that is noble. Yet on the strength of these power must 
decisions somebody might perhaps suppose that the be based, 
highest good is to be the master of the world, since 
thus one would have the power to compass the 
greatest number and the noblest kind of actions, and 
therefore it is not the duty of the man that is capable 
of ruling to surrender office to his neighbour, but 
rather to take it from him, and no account must be 
taken by father of sons nor by sons of father nor in 
general by one friend of another, and no heed must 
be paid to them in comparison with this; for the 
best thing is the most to be desired, and to do well 
4is the best thing. Now this statement is perhaps 
true if it is the case that the most desirable of existing 
things will belong to men that use robbery and 
violence. But perhaps it cannot belong to them, and 
this is a false assumption. For a man’s acts can no 
longer be noble if he does not excel as greatly as 
a man excels a woman or a father his children or 


* i.e. Book I. 
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a master his slaves, so that one who transgresses 
cannot afterwards achieve anything sufficient to 
rectify the lapse from virtue that he had already 
committed ; because for equals the noble and just 
consists in their taking turns, since this is equal 
and alike, but for those that are equal to have an 
unequal share and those that are alike an unlike 
share is contrary to nature, and nothing contrary to 
nature is noble. Hence in case there is another 
person who is our superior in virtue and in practical 
capacity for the highest functions, him it is noble to 
follow and him it is just to obey ; though he must 
possess not only virtue but also capacity that will 
render him capable of action. But if these things mternat 
are well said, and if happiness is to be defined as *tivity of 
well-doing, the active life is the best life both for state higher 
the whole state collectively and for each man indi- oe gs: 
vidually. But the active life is not necessarily active 
in relation to other men, as some people think, nor 
are only those processes of thought active that are 
pursued for the sake of the objects that result from 
action, but far more those speculations and thoughts 
that have their end in themselves and are pursued 
for their own sake; for the end is to do well, and 
therefore is a certain form of action.? And even with 
actions done in relation to external objects we 
predicate action in the full sense chiefly of the 
master-craftsmen who direct the action by their 
6 thoughts. Moreover with cities also, those that 
occupy an isolated situation and pursue a policy of 
isolation are not necessarily inactive; for state 
activities also can be sectional, since the sections of 
the state have many common relations with one 
another. And this is also possible similarly in the 
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case of any individual human being ; for otherwise 
God and the whole universe could hardly be well 
circumstanced, since they have no external activities 
by the side of their own private activities. 

It is therefore manifest that the same life must be 
the best both for each human being individually and 
for states and mankind collectively. 

IV. And as we have prepared the way by this Sienetar of 

. ° : * eal State. 

prefatory discussion of the subject, and have previ- 
ously studied all the other forms of constitution,? 
the starting-point for the remainder of our subject 
is first to specify the nature of the conditions that are 
necessary in the case of the state that is to be 
constituted in the ideally best manner. For the best 
constitution cannot be realized without suitable 
equipment.’ We must therefore posit as granted in 
advance a number of as it were ideal conditions, 
although none of these must be actually impossible. 
I mean for instance in reference to number of citizens 
and territory. All other craftsmen, for example a 
weaver or a shipwright, have to be supplied with 
their material in a condition suitable for their trade, 
for the better this material has been prepared, the 
finer is bound to be the product of their craft ; so 
also the statesman and the lawgiver ought to be 
furnished with their proper material in a suitable 
condition. Under the head of material equipment A. External 
for the state there first come the questions as to a (amor 
supply of population—what precisely ought to be its population; 
number and what its natural character ? and similarly 
in regard to the territory, what is to be its particular 
3 size and nature ? Most people imagine that the pros- 

perous state must be a great state ; but granted the 

truth of this, they fail to realize in what quality the 
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greatness or smallness of a state consists : they judge 
a great state by the numerical magnitude of the 
population, but really the more proper thing to look 
at is not numbers but efficiency. For a state like 
other things has a certain function to perform, so 
that it is the state most capable of performing this 
function that is to be deemed the greatest, just as 
one would pronounce Hippocrates to be greater, not 
as a human being but as a physician, than somebody 
4 who surpassed him in bodily size. All the same, even 
if it be right to judge the state by the test of its 
moultitude, this ought not to be done with regard to 
the multitude of any and every class (for states are 
doubtless bound to contain a large number of slaves 
and resident aliens and foreigners), but the test 
should be the number of those who are a portion of 
the state—the special parts of which a state consists. 
It is superiority in the number of these that indicates 
a great state; a state that sends forth to war a 
large number of the baser sort and a small number 
of heavy-armed soldiers cannot possibly be a great 
state—for a great state is not the same thing as a 
5 state with a large population. But certainly experi- 
ence also shows that it is difficult and perhaps im- 
possible for a state with too large a population to have 
good legal government. At all events we see that 
none of the states reputed to be well governed is 
without some restriction in regard to numbers. The 
evidence of theory proves the same point. Law is a 
form of order, and good law must necessarily mean 
good order; but an excessively large number cannot 
participate in order: to give it order would surely 
be a task for divine power, which holds even this 
universe together. ‘Hence that state also must 
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* i.e, presumably an Ethnos in the usual sense, a com- 
munity composed of villages loosely bound together by 
relationship and trade, and united for defence, but not 
for political life; not an Ethnos of associated cities. 
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necessarily be the most beautiful with whose magni- 
tude is combined the above-mentioned limiting 
6 principle ; for certainly beauty is usually found in 
number and magnitude, but there is a due measure 
of magnitude for a city-state as there also is for all 
other things—animals, plants, tools; each of these 
if too small or excessively large will not possess its 
own proper efficiency, but in the one case will have 
entirely lost its true nature and in the other will be in 
a defective condition ; for instance, a ship a span 
long will not be a ship at all, nor will a ship a quarter 
of a mile long, and even when it reaches a certain size, 
in the one case smallness and in the other excessive 
7 largeness will make it sail badly. Similarly a state 
consisting of too few people will not be self-sufficing 
(which is an essential quality of a state), and one 
consisting of too many, though self-sufficing in the 
mere necessaries, will be so in the way in which a 
nation? is, and not as a state, since it will not be easy 
for it to possess constitutional government—for who 
will command its over-swollen multitude in war? 
or who will serve as its herald, unless he have the 
lungs of a Stentor? It follows that the lowest limit 
for the existence of a state is when it consists of a 
population that reaches the minimum number that 
is self-sufficient for the purpose of living the good 
life after the manner of a political community. It is 
possible also for one that exceeds this one in number 
to be a greater state, but, as we said, this possi- 
bility of increase is not without limit, and what the 
limit of the state’s expansion is can easily be seen 
from practical considerations. The activities of the 
state are those of the rulers and those of the persons 
ruled, and the work of a ruler is to direct the ad- 
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* This promise is not fulfilled in the work as it has come 
down to us. 

> The distinction seems to be between owning (or perhaps 
getting) wealth and using it; but a probable emendation of 
the Greek gives ‘how we ought to stand in relation to its 
employment.’ 
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ministration and to judge law-suits ; but in order to 
decide questions of justice and in order to distribute 
the offices according to merit it is necessary for the 
citizens to know each other’s personal characters, 
since where this does not happen to be the case the 
business of electing officials and trying law-suits is 
bound to go badly ; haphazard decision is unjust in 
both matters, and this must obviously prevail in an 
excessively numerous community. Also in such a 
community it is easy for foreigners and resident aliens 
to usurp the rights of citizenship, for the excessive 
number of the population makes it not difficult to 
escape detection. It is clear therefore that the best 
limiting principle for a state is the largest expansion 
of the population with a view to self-sufficiency that 
can well be taken in at one view. 

Such may be our conclusion on the question of the 
size of the state. 


V. Very much the same holds good about its @) extent 


territory. As to the question what particular kind 
of land it ought to have, it is clear that everybody 
would command that which is most self-sufficing (and 
such is necessarily that which bears every sort of 
produce, for self-sufficiency means having a supply of 
everything and lacking nothing). In extent and 
magnitude the land ought to be of a size that will 
enable the inhabitants to live a life of liberal and 
at the same time temperate leisure. Whether this 
limiting principle is rightly or wrongly stated must 
be considered more precisely later on,? when we 
come to raise the general subject of property 
and the ownership of wealth,—how and in what 
way it ought to be related to its actual em- 
ployment ®; about this question there are many 
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2 At the beginning of § 2. 
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controversies, owing to those that draw us towards 
either extreme of life, the one school towards 

2 parsimony and the other towards luxury. The 
proper configuration of the country it is not difficult 
to state (though there are some points on which the 
advice of military experts also must be taken): on 
the one hand it should be difficult for enemies to 
invade and easy for the people themselves to march 
out from, and in addition, on the other hand, the 
same thing holds good of the territory that we said 
about the size of the population—it must be well 
able to be taken in at one view, and that means being 
a country easy for military defence. As to the site (3) Site of 
of the city, if it is to be ideally placed, it is proper for ““* 
it to be well situated with regard both to the sea and 
to the country. One defining principle is that men- 
tioned above 9—the city must be in communication 
with all parts of the territory for the purpose of 
sending out military assistance ; and the remaining 
principle is that it must be easily accessible for the 
conveyance to it of the agricultural produce, and also 
of timber-wood and any other such material that the 
couniry happens to possess. 

3 As to communication with the sea it is in fact much Proximity 
debated whether it is advantageous to well-ordered 4 savantaues 
states or harmful. It is maintained that the visits and dis- 
of persons brought up under other institutions are i aie 
detrimental to law and order, and so also is a swollen 
population, which grows out of sending out abroad 
and receiving in a number of traders, but is un- 

4 favourable to good government. Now it is not 
difficult to see that, if these consequences are 
avoided, it is advantageous in respect of both 
security and the supply of necessary commodities 
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Th Brapepdr, puiagacbar pasiov Tots vopLots dpa- 
lovras Kai dcopicovras tivas od bet Kal Tivas €7t- 
40 ployeoOat Set mpos adAnAous. mepl bé Tis vauTuKijs 6 
duvdpews, OTe pev BéAtiorov drrapxew Expt Twos 
1327 b An Bous, ovK ddnhov (od yap peovoy avbrots aa 
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i Sylburg : monentous codd. 2 [pds] e 21 Richards. 


3 ed. : atrots codd. 4 Welldon: trdpxov codd. 
5 rd atrd vévews ard véuew 7d? ed. (ipsum Guil.). 
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that the city and the country should have access 
to the sea. With a view to enduring wars more 
easily people that are to be secure must be capable 
of defensive operations on both elements, land and 
sea, and with a view to striking at assailants, even 
if it be not possible on both elements, yet to do 
so on one or the other will be more in the power of 
people that have access to both. And the importa- 
tion of commodities that they do not happen to have 
in their own country and the export of their surplus 
products are things indispensable ; for the state 
ought to engage in commerce for its own interest, 
but not for the interest of the foreigner. People that 
throw open their market to the world do so for the 
sake of revenue, but a state that is not to take part 
in that sort of profit-making need not possess a 
great commercial port. But since even now we see 
many countries and cities possessing sea-ports and 
harbours conveniently situated with regard to the 
city, so as not to form part of the same town? and 
yet not to be too far off, but commanded by walls 
and other defence-works of the kind, it is manifest 
that if any advantage does result through the com- 
munication of city with port the state will possess 
this advantage, and if there is any harmful result 
it is easy to guard against it by means of laws 
stating and regulating what persons are not and what 
persons are to have intercourse with one another. 


On the question of naval forces, there is no doubt S 


that to possess them up to a certain strength is most 
desirable (for a state ought to be formidable, and 
also capable of the defence of not only its own people 


2 Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ part of the 
town itself.’ 
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pev Svareded pGAdov, daoXitevta 8€ Kal Tor 


1 +@y ed.: xai codd. 
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but also some of its neighbours, by sea as well as by 
land); but when we come to the question of the 
number and size of this force, we have to consider 
the state’s manner of life: if it is to live a life of 
leadership and affairs,? it must possess maritime as 
well as other forces commensurate with its activi- 


7 ties. On the other hand it is not necessary for states 


to include the teeming population that grows up in 
connexion with the sailor crowd, as there is no need 
for these to be citizens; for the marines are free 
men and are a part of the infantry, and it is they 


- who have command and control the crew; and if there 


1 


exists a mass of villagers and tillers of the soil, there 
is bound to be no lack of sailors too. In fact we see 
this state of thing existing even now in some places, 
for instance in the city of Heraclea ; the Heracleotes 
man a large fleet of triremes, although they possess a 
city of but moderate size as compared with others, 

Let such then be our conclusions about the terri- 
tories and harbours of cities, and the sea, and about 
naval forces. 

VI. About the citizen population, we said before 
what is its proper limit of numbers. Let us now speak § 
of what ought to be the citizens’ natural character. 
Now this one might almost discern by looking at the 
famous cities of Greece and by observing how the 
whole inhabited world is divided up among the 
nations.® The nations inhabiting the cold places and 
those of Europe are full of spirit but somewhat 
deficient in intelligence and skill, so that they con- 
tinue comparatively free, but lacking in political 


4 j.e. active interference with other states—a broader term 
than Desens leadership of an alliance ; ef. 1265 a 23 n. 
* @, iv. 
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1 mpds VP! : wai mpds cett. 2 «6 PMP?: e@ re cett. 

3 gd Schneider : od codd. 





@ 4,e, intelligence and high spirit, capacity for self-govern- 
ment and capacity for empire. : 
» The ruling class in Plato’s Ideal State, Kepublic 375 c. 
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organization and capacity to rule their neighbours. 
The peoples of Asia on the other hand are intelligent 
and skilful in temperament, but lack spirit, so that 
they are in continuous subjection and slavery. But 
the Greek race participates in both characters, just 
as it occupies the middle position geographically, for 
it is both spirited and intelligent; hence it con- 
tinues to be free and to have very good political 
institutions, and to be capable of ruling all mankind 

2 if it attains constitutional unity. The same diversity 
also exists among the Greek races compared with 
one another : some have a one-sided nature, others 
are happily blended in regard to both these capacities.* 
It is clear therefore that people that are to be easily 
guided to virtue by the lawgiver must be both intel- 
lectual and spirited in their nature. For as to what Plato's 
is said by certain persons about the character that Guardians 
should belong to their Guardians ’—they should be 
affectionate to their friends but fierce towards 
strangers—it is spirit that causes affectionateness, for 
spirit is the capacity of the soul whereby we love. 

3 A sign of this is that spirit is more roused against 
associates and friends than against strangers, when it 
thinks itself slighted. Therefore Archilochus? for 
instance, when reproaching his friends, appropri- 
ately apostrophizes his spirit : 

For ’tis thy friends that make thee choke with rage. 
Moreover it is from this faculty that power to com- 
mand and love of freedom are in all cases derived ; 
for spirit is a commanding and indomitable element. 


¢ Archilochus of Paros (one of the earliest lyric poets, 71. 
600 z.c., the inventor of the iambic metre, which he used for 
lampoons), fr. 61 Bergk, 676 Diehl, 67 Edmonds, Elegy and 
lambus, ii. 133. 
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1 +iv Schneider: Sety (vel det, 5¢) rhv codd. 


2 éri Richards. 
3 rabrd cod. inf.: mévra Wyse. 





2 Euripides fr. 965. 
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But it is a mistake to describe the Guardians as cruel 
towards strangers ; it is not right to be cruel towards 
anybody, and men of great-souled nature are not 
fierce except towards wrongdoers, and their anger is 
still fiercer against their companions if they think 
that these are wronging them, as has been said before. 

4 And this is reasonable, because they think that in 
addition to the harm done them they are also being 
defrauded of a benefit by persons whom they believe 
to owe them one. Hence the sayings 


For brothers’ wars are cruel,* 
and 
They that too deeply loved too deeply hate. 


We have now approximately decided what are 

. the proper numbers and the natural qualities of those 
who exercise the right of citizens, and the proper 
extent and nature of the territory (for we must not 
seek to attain the same exactness by means of 
theoretical discussions as is obtained by means of the 
facts that come to us through sense-perceptions). 

1 VII. But since, just as with all other natural p. interna! 
organisms those things that are indispensable for the 7720We of 
existence of the whole are not parts ° of the whole (i) social 
organization, it is also clear that not all the things (mi polite?! 
that are necessary for states to possess are to be 
counted as parts of a state (any more than this is so 
with any other association that forms something one 
in kind, for there must be something that is one and 
common and the same for the partners, whether 
the shares that they take be equal or unequal: 

> Trag. incert. fr. 78 Nauck. 
¢ «.e. they are not all of them parts: the ‘ parts’ of a 


thing are among the ‘indispensable conditions’ of its 
existence, but there are others also. 
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1 rade Postgate. 
2 $6 om. codd. cet.: dia 7d TL 





9 The sentence is unfinished. 

> Possibly the words from the beginning of § 2 * But 
when’ to this point should be transferred below to § 3 mid. 
after ‘ different constitutions.’ 
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for example this common property may be food or 
an area of land or something else of the same sort)—? 
2 but when of two related things one is a means and 
/ the other an end, in their case there is nothing in 
common except for the one to act and the other to 
“receive the action. I mean for instance the relation 
between any instrument or artificer and the work 
that they produce: between a house and a builder 
there is nothing that is produced in common, but 
the builder’s craft exists for the sake of the house. 
Hence although states need property, the property 
is no part of the state. And there are many living 
things that fall under the head of property.2. And » 
the state is one form of partnership of similar people, 
3 and its object is the best life that is possible. And 
since the greatest good is happiness, and this is some 
perfect activity or employment of virtue, and since 
it has so come about that it is possible for some men 
to participate in it, but for others only to a small 
extent or not at all, it is clear that this is the cause 
for there arising different kinds and varieties of 
state and several forms of constitution ; for as each 
set of people pursues participation in happiness in a 
different manner and by different means they make | 
for themselves different modes of life and different | 
constitutions. And we must also further consider / 
how many there are of these things referred to that 
are indispensable for the existence of a state; for 
among them will be the things which we pronounce 
to be parts of a state, owing to which their presence 
4is essential. We must therefore consider the list six 
of occupations that a state requires : for from these funeuods 
it will appear what the indispensable classes are. 
Virst then a state must have a supply of food; 
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2 dccalwy Lambinus. 





* Cf. u.i. 7, 11. i. 8, v. ii. 10. 
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secondly, handicrafts (since life needs many tools) ; 
third, arms (since the members of the association 
must necessarily possess arms both to use among 
themselves and for purposes of government, in cases 
of insubordination, and to employ against those who 
try to molest them from without); also a certain 
supply of money, in order that they may have 
enough both for their internal needs and for require- 
ments of war; fifth, a primary need, the service of 
religion, termed a priesthood ; and sixth in number 
and most necessary of all, a provision for deciding 
questions of interests and of rights between the 
5.citizens. These then are the occupations that and six 

virtually every state requires (for the state is not ing. rempond: 
any chance multitude of people but one self-sufficient 
for the needs of life, as we say,? and if any of these 
industries happens to be wanting, it_is_impossible 
for that association to be absolutely self-sufficient). 
It is necessary therefore for the state to be organized 
on the lines of these functions; consequently it 
must possess a number of farmers who will provide 
the food, and craftsmen, and the military class, 
and the wealthy, and priests and judges to decide 
questions of necessity > and of interests. 

1 VIII. These matters having been settled, it re- Citizenship 
mains to consider whether everybody is to take part ares 
in all of these functions (for it is possible for the whole a ea 
of the people to be at once farmers and craftsmen i 
and the councillors and judges), or whether we are 
to assume different classes corresponding to each of 
the functions mentioned, or whether some of them 
must necessarily be specialized and others combined. 


> Perhaps the text should be altered to give ‘ matters of 
justice.’ 
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4 [rods] néANovras éreoOae supra post Av rods 40 Richards. 
3 Erepa <érépors> Coraes. 





2 Cf. rw. iv. and xiv. boi. g 5. 
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But it will not be the same in every form of constitu- 
tion; for, as we said, it is possible either for all the 
people to take part in all the functions or for not all 
to take part in all but for certain people to have 
certain functions. In fact these different distribu- 
tions of functions are the cause of the difference 
\. between constitutions: democracies are states in 
\.which all the people participate in all the functions, 
2 oligarchies where the contrary is the case. But at 
present we are studying the best constitution, and 
this is the constitution under which the state would 
be most happy, and it has been stated before ° that 
happiness cannot be forthcoming without virtue ; it 
is therefore clear from these considerations that in 
the most nobly constituted state, and the one that 
possesses men that are absolutely just, not merely 
Just relatively to the principle that is the basis of the 
constitution, the citizens must not live a mechanic 
or a mercantile life (for such a life is ignoble and 
inimical to virtue), nor yet must those who are to 
be citizens in the best state be tillers of the soil (for 
leisure is needed both for the development of virtue 
3 and for active participation in politics). And since 
the state also contains the military class and the 
class that deliberates about matters of policy and 
judges questions of justice, and these are manifestly 
in a special sense parts of the state, are these classes 
also to be set down as distinct or are both functions 
to be assigned to the same persons? But here also 
the answer is clear, because in a certain sense they 
should be assigned to the same persons, but in a 
certain sense to different ones. Inasmuch as eacli 
of these two functions belongs to a different prime of 
life, and one requires wisdom, the other strength, 
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1829 a 
10 pews, érépoiss Fe Se Tay dduvatow éori Tods 


Suvapevous BidlecBan Kal kwhdew, Touvrous tmo- 
pevew apxopevous det, ravrn bé Tots abrois: of 
yap TOV oTAwy KUpvoe wal pevery 77 1 peeve 
Kuptot Thy moNreiav. Neimerar Tovey Tois adbrois 4 
pév dudorépors’ drrodibdvae tiv ToAuretav TavTHy, 
1 un dia dé, dad’, womep reducer 7 ev Svvapus ev 
vewrépous 9 S€ dpdvnots ev mpeoBurépots clvat, 
éotkev ovr ws dugoty vevepjobar ouppepery® Kal 
Stxatov elvat- exer yap airy y] Siaipeois 7d Kar’ 
agiav. G@dAAd pv Kal Tas KrHoers Set elvar sept & 
TouTous’ dvayKatov yap edmopiay brdpyew Tots 
2 ToAirats, moAtras Sé obrar. To yap Bavavooy od 
perexer rijs moAews, od GANo obbev yévos 6 pi 
Tijs aperhs Snpwoupyov éorw. Todto 8é Sidov eK 
THs, brobécews: 70 bev yap eddatpovety avayKator 
omdpxew pera Ths aperis, evddaipova be roAw 
obK ets HEpos tt Bréavras Set Adyew airijs GAN 
25 ets mdvras Tods ToNtras. pavepov be Kal ore! da 
Tas KTTHOELS elvau ToUrw, etirep® dvayxatov | elva 
Tous yewpyovs SovAous 7) BapBapous* Teplotxous. 
Aourov 8” ex Tay xarapilnBevrov 70 Tov tepécv 6 
yévos: davepa dé Kal rovTw Takis. ovre yep 
yewpyov ovre Bdvavoov iepéa Katactaréov, vd 


2 dudrepa ? Susemihl. 2 rafra ? Susemihl. 

3 elvar fouxev . . . cuudépew Immisch: ¢orly* odxovy . s+ 
auuupéper codd. (sed pro elva: esse videtur Guil.). 

* efmep Hayduck. 5 ér. Hayduck. 

: parpeinke Susemihl: BapSdpous 7) codd. 





* Or, amending this curious Greek, ‘ for the constitution 
to assign both these functions to the same people.’ 
> A Platonic phrase, Republic 500 pn. 
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they are to be assigned to different people ; but in- 
asmuch as it is a thing impossible that when a set 
of men are able to employ force and to resist control, 
these should submit always to be ruled, from this 
point of view both functions must be assigned to the 
same people ; for those who have the power of arms 
have the power to decide whether the constitution 
4 shall stand or fall. ‘The only course left them is to 
assign this constitutional function to both sets of 
men without distinction,* yet not simultaneously, but, 
as in the natural order of things strength is found in 
the younger men and wisdom in the elder, it seems 
to be expedient and just for their functions to be 
allotted to both in this way, for this mode of division 
5 possesses conformity with merit. Moreover the 
ownership of properties also must be centred round 
these classes, for the citizens must necessarily 
possess plentiful means, and these are the citizens. 
For the artisan class has no share in the state, nor 
has any other class that is not ‘ an artificer of virtue.’ > 
And this is clear from our basic principle ; for in 
conjunction with virtue happiness is bound to be 
forthcoming, but we should pronounce a state happy 
having regard not to a particular section of it but 
to all its citizens. And it is also manifest that the 
properties must belong to these classes, inasmuch as ¢ 
it is necessary for the tillers of the soil to be slaves, 
6 or serfs of alien race. There remains of the list 
enumerated the class of priests ; and the position of 
this class also is manifest. Priests must be appointed 
neither from the tillers of the soil nor from the 
artisans, for it is seemly that the gods should be 


¢ As this is a new point, perhaps we should transpose 
‘inasmuch as’ (efzrep) and ‘ that’ ‘ér:) in the line above. 
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1329 
30 yap tay ToATayv mpémer TYysGcba, tods Oeovs* 


émel Sé Sunpytat TO TmoAtTiKoy eis Svo pepy, TOOT 
éort 76 Te OmAuTLKOV Kal TO Bovdreuruxoy, mpéret 
be THY TE Deparetay drob.Bdvau tots Beots Kal Ty 
dvdrravow exyew rept adrovs* Tous ua TOV xpdvov 
amewpnKdotas, TovTos av etn Tas lepwodvas amo- 
doréov. 

35 “QQ jer Toivuy dvev 7éds ob ouviorarat kal 60a 
HEpn ToAews elpyrat: yewpyot per yap Kal Tex- 
virat Kat map ro OnruKov dvayKatov [dmapyeww}* 
tais méAeow, pépn S€ THs wéAews TS TE OTALTLKOY 
kat BovdeuTiucdy: Kal Keywpiora. 8) Tovtwy 
éxaoTov, TO ev ael, TO bé KaTa pepos. 

40 IX. "Howe & ob viv obd€ veworl TobT’ elvat 
yrupysov Tots mepl moluretas purocogosow, ore 

1329b el Sinpfobar Xupis Kara yevn THY mow Kal 76 
TE pdyysov Erepov elvau Kat 70 yewpyobv. év 
Atydarw TE yap exet TOV TpoTov Tobrov &r Kat 
vov Tad TE Tepl THY Kpirny, To pe oby mept 
Aiyurrov LeowaTptos, ws gaciv, otTw vopobery- 

6 cavTos, Mivw 8€ ra rept Keirny. dpxaia °° 
goucey elvar Kal rev ovaourioy 4 Takis, TA pep 
Tept Kpyrny yevopeva mept THY Mivw Baowretar, 
Ta dé mept TH *IraAlav TOMS maAadrepa TOUTWY. 
act yap of Adytor TOV exe? KaTotKodyTwY “Traddv 
Twa, yevéobar Baoréa Tis Otrwrpias, ad’ ob 76 

lo Te dvoya peraBarovras "Iradods avr Owwwrtpav 
KAnOfvar Kal thy axriy tav7tnv ths Edpaéans 


Lyd. re’. 
3 epi atrots post ras tr. Richards. 3 Spengel. 





9 je, the ‘ appurtenances * are permanently separate | from 
the army and the deliberative, which are the ‘ parts,’ and 
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worshipped by citizens ; and since the citizen body 
is divided into two parts, the military class and the 
councillor class, and as it is seemly that those who 
have relinquished these duties owing to age should 
render to the gods their due worship and should 
spend their retirement in their service, it is to these 
that the priestly offices should be assigned. 

We have therefore stated the things indispensable 
for the constitution of a state, and the things that 
are parts of a state : tillers of the soil, craftsmen and 
the labouring class generally are a necessary appur- 
tenance of states, but the military and deliberative 
classes are parts of the state ; and moreover each of 
these divisions is separate from the others, either 
permanently or by turn.? 

1 IX. And that it is proper for the state to be History of 
divided up into castes and for the military class to al 
be distinct from that of the tillers of the soil does 
not seem to be a discovery of political philosophers 
of to-day or one made recently. In Egypt this 
arrangement still exists even now, as also in Crete 3 
it is said to have been established in Egypt by the 
legislation of Sesostris and in Crete by that of Minos. 

2 Common meals also seem to be an ancient institution, 
those in Crete having begun in the reign of Minos, 
while those in Italy are much older than these. 
According to the historians one of the settlers there, 
a certain Italus, became king of Oenotria, and from 
him they took the name of Italians instead of that of 
Oenotrians, and the name of Italy was given to all 


which are separate from each other only ‘ by turn,’ i.e. a 
citizen passes on from one to the other. 

> Perhaps to be read as denying the originality of Plato’s 
Republic. 
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1329b al Nu oP a ce , be \ S 
tadiay roivoua AaBely don TeT¥yNnKEY évTds odoa 
~ / a lol ~ ~ 
706 KoATov TOO UKvdAAnrucod Kal tod Aapnrixot: 
> - Se fol = 3 LAX AD 500 ¢ FS 
aneyer d€ Tatra dm’ dddjdwy ddav Hutoeias 
¢ a 
nugpas. tobrov 8) Aéyovor rov “I7aAdv vopddas 3 
13 Tovs Olvwrpods ovTas moufoae yewpyovs, Kal 
” cal S 
vopovs aAdouvs te adtots Géobar Kal Ta ovacizia 
KaTaoTiout mpOrov: 66 Kai viv ére THY am exetvou 
A an a ~ 
TWes yp&vTat tots avootrios Kal TOV vopwy 
Leg ” y ‘ \ \ \ , 
eviois. @ovy be TO pev mpos Ty /Tuppyviav 
Omixot Kat mpdtepov Kat viv Kadovpevor Thy 
bs 
20 ewvopiav Avooves, TO 5€ mpds THY "lamuyiay Kat 
\ "Td XS \ Xr a , 1 zs 
tov “Idvov Xéves, THY Kadoupévyy Liptu" Feav 
be ‘ € XO > . ‘ ‘ € A x 
€ Kal of Xdves Olvwrpot rd yéevos. 1 ev ody 4 
T&v avacitiwy ragis évreibev yéyove mptov, 6 
S€ xwpiopos 6 Kata yévos Tob TohuTiKoG mAnOovs 
e€ Alydnrov: moAd yap trepreiver tois xpdvois 
2 TV Mirw Baorreiay 7 Leowoerpios. oyeddov pev 
otv kal Ta GAXa Set vopile ebpioPar moans 
> ~ AAG tf GAX 8’ > , . A 4 
év 7@ TOAAG xpovw, paAAov 8 areupaKis: Ta pev 
a Pa 
yap dvayKkata viv xpeiav SiSdoKew eixds adtiHy, 
* 
7a 8° eis evaxnpoovvny Kal meptovoiay drapydvTwY 
, 4 
30 on TovTwr evAoyov AapPdvew tiv abénow: doe 
Kal Ta Tept Tas ToAtTElas oleofae Sef Tov adrdy 
éyew tpdmov. OT. dé mavTa apyata, onpelov Ta 5 
mept Alyunrev éorw: obto yap apyatératou per 
~ ih 
Soxodow elvat, vopwr Sé reTux7KaoWw <del» Kai 
~ A a ral sf 
ratews TodtiKis. S10 Sef Tots prev edpnuévors*® 
1 S.pirw Goettling. 2 Bernays et Susemihl. 
3 Lambinus: elpnudvors codd. 


* i.e. the south-west peninsula or toe of Italy. 
> ie. the Gulfs of Squillace and Eufemia. 
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that promontory ¢ of Europe lying between the Gulfs 
of Seylletium and of Lametus,? which are half a day’s 


3 jj journey apart. It was this Italus then who accord- 


4 


o 


ing to tradition converted the Oenotrians from a 
pastoral life to one of agriculture and gave them 
various ordinances, being the first to institute their 
system of common meals ; hence the common meals 
and some of his laws are still observed by certain 
of his successors even to-day. The settlers in the 
direction of Tyrrhenia © were “Opicans, who to-day as 
in former times bear oe surname of Ausonians; the 
region towards Iapygia # and the Ionian Gulf, called 
Syrtis, was inhabited by the Chones, who also were 
Oenotrians by race. It is from this country that 
the system of common meals has its origin, while 
the division of the citizen-body by hereditary caste 
came from Egypt, for the reign of Sesostris long 
antedates that of Minos. We may almost take it 
therefore that all other political devices also have 
been discovered repeatedly, or rather an infinite 
number of times over, in the lapse of ages; for the 
discoveries of a necessary kind are probably taught 
by need itself, and when the necessaries have been 
provided it is reasonable that things contributing to 
refinement and luxury should find their development ; 
so that we must assume that this is the way with 
political institutions also. The antiquity of all of 
them is indicated by the history of Egypt; for the 
Egyptians are reputed to be the oldest of nations, 
but they have always had laws and a political system. 
Hence we should use the results of previous dis- 


¢ The modern Tuscany, #.e. the people of Lucania, Cam- 
pania and Latium. 
¢ The south-east promontory or heel of Italy. 
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1329 . 
35 cxav@s yphobar, Ta dé waparcActypeva rrecpdcbat 


onreiv. 

“Ore peev oby det Thy xdpav elvar r&v dda 
KEKTNLEVOY | Kal TOY THs modretas HETEXSVTIOV, 
elpyrat mporepoy, Kal Side Tovs yewpyobvras 
avrev érépous elvac Sel, Kat moony Twa Xpr Kal 

40 Totav elvas aig Xdpav: mepi be Tis Suavopiis Kat 
Trav yewpyourTwy, Tivas kat molous elvat xpm, 
AcKréov mp@rov, érretd7) ovre Kowny dapev elvas 

1330 a bet THY KTHOW, womep Ties etpnKacw, ard TH 
xpnoee pidteds ywomevny Kouwmy, ovr dopey 
ovféva TaV moNuréiv tpodfis. mept ovoottinv TE 
ovvdoKel maou Xprjousov elvas vais eb KQATEOKEU~ 

5 aopevars moheow b imdpxew: 80’ Hv 8 aitiay ovvdoKel 
Kal npr, dorepov épotpev. det dé rodrwy Kol 
veovetv mdvras Tovs moditas, ov pddvov dé tovs 
drépous dard Tov (icv TE elogpépewv TO ouvreray- 
pévov Ka Suocxeiy thy GAAnv oixiay. ere bé Ta 
™pos Tovs Beods: Samavipara Kowd mdons Tis 
moAEws cor, dvayKatov Totvuy els duo Hepn 

10 Sinphabac THY xXepay, Kal Thy pev elvae KOWWTY THY 
dé ta&v idwwrav, cal todrwv éxatépav Sunphiobas 
dixa mad, Tis, peev Kowhs 76 pev Erepov pépos 
ets Tas mpos Tous Beods Revroupyias, Td Sé ETEpov 
eis THY Tav ovoorinv Sanavyy, THs 5é Tov 

15 Suwrdv TO Erepov pépos To mpds Tas eoxarids, 
érepov b€ To mpos THY Tod, tva ddo KAijpwy éxd- 

1 +4 bis del. Richards. 


2 This vague phrase (based on the proverb xowd 7a rév 
gidwy, ‘friends’ goods are common property’) seems to 
denote some sort of customary communism in the cultivation 
of the land and enjoyment of the produce, combined with 
private ownership of the freehold. 
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covery when adequate, while endeavouring to investi- 
gate matters hitherto passed over. 


It has been stated before that the land ought to @ fan 


be owned by those who possess arms and those who “” 
share the rights of the constitution, and why the 
cultivators ought to be a different caste from these, 
and what is the proper extent and conformation of 


6 the country. We have now to discuss first the allot- 


ment of the land, and the proper class and character 
of its cultivators; since we advocate not common 
ownership of land, as some have done, but community 
in it brought about in a friendly way by the use of 
it, and we hold that no citizen should be ill supplied 
with means of subsistence. As to common meals, 
all agree that this is an institution advantageous for 
well-organized states to possess; our own reasons 
for sharing this view we will state later.2 But the 
common meals must be shared by all the citizens, 
and it is not easy for the poor to contribute their 
assessed share from their private means and also 


7 to maintain their household as well. And moreover 


the expenses connected with religion are the com- 
mon concern of the whole state. It is necessary 
therefore for the land to be divided into two parts, of 
which one must be common and the other the private 
property of individuals ; and each of these two divi- 
sions must again be divided in two. Of the common 
land one portion should be assigned to the services 
of religion, and the other to defray the cost of the 
common meals; of the land in private ownership 
one part should be the district near the frontiers, 
and another the district near the city, in order that 


b This promise is not fulfilled. 
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oTw veunberrwr dudorépwr Tv Tomwy TavTEs peT= 
 g 
éxwow. 76 TE yap taov otrws exer Kai TO Siicatov 8 
.7 A ‘ 
Kal 76 mpds Tods aaTuyeiTovas ToAg“oUs GLovon- 
# 2 4 A ~ 
TIKWTEpov. OToV yap pL} TOUTOV exer TOV TpPdTOV, 
€ oy > n ~ 
ot pev GAtywpodor THs mpds Tods Spdpous exOpas 
€ 4 f 
20 of b€ Alay fpovrilover Kai vapa 76 KaAdv. S16 Tap” 
‘eed la > A ~ nn 
éviots vouos é€att Tods yerTud@vras Tots dudpots 
4 ¢ “a ~ 
Hy ovupperéyew Bovdjs' r&v wpos adrovs Todcuwy, 
€ § sy ‘ ‘8 by nv é , 8 
ws dia 7d idtov odk av Svvayevovs BovActioacbat 
Karas. tiv pev obv xdpav avayen Sinpijobae 
a ~ 
“8 Tov Tpdzov TodTov Sid Tas mpoeipnevas airias. 
Tods 8é yewpyjoovras pddtora pév, ei Sef Kar’ 9 
1 ae" 8 5X > -. 4 5A ta 2 ta 
edynv, Sovdous elvat, unre dpodtAwy mavrwv? pire 
Ovpoedav (ottw yap av mpds Te THY épyaciay elev 
Xpyoywor Kal mpds Td pydev vewrepilew dodareis), 
é 
Sevrepov Sé BapBdpous® wepiotkovs trapawAnaious 
30 Tots eipnpevorts Thy dvaw. TodTwy dé Tods pev 
(dt > ~ Pines cig rags 4 ~ F 
idious év tots tious elvas [idious]* Trav KexTypévwy 
Tas odatas, tobs 8° ént TH Kowh yh Kowods. tiva 
be bet TpoTOV xprjabat SovAots, Kat SeoTe PéArvov 
a a 4 - a x b ts 
mGou rots SovdAots GOAov mpoKetabat riy édevOepiav, 
vaTepov épodmev. 
X. Thy 8 awédw ére pév Set Kowry elvar tis 1 
35 Hrreipov Te Kal THs Oaddaons Kal THs ywpas amdons 
Gpolws ex Té&v evdeyouévwy, elpnrar mpdzepor: 
abrijs be mpooavry® THY Oéow edyeobat Set KaTa- 


1 Bovdijs <aepi> Richards. 2 advrwy <dvTwy> Richards. 
3 BapBdpous <)> Schneider (cf. 1329 a 27). 
* om. cod. detetior. ® Immisch: zpos abrhy elvar codd. 
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two plots may be assigned to each citizen and all 

8 may have a share in both districts. This arrange- 
ment satisfies equity and justice, and also conduces 
to greater unanimity in facing border warfare. 
Where this system is not followed, one set of people 
are reckless about quarrelling with the neighbouring 
states, and the other set are too cautious and neglect 
considerations of honour. Hence some people have 
a law that the citizens whose land is near the frontier 
are not to take part in deliberation as to wars against 
neighbouring states, on the ground that private 
interest would prevent them from being able to 
take counsel wisely. The land must therefore be 
divided up in this manner because of the reasons 
aforesaid. 

9 Those who are to cultivate the soil should best of Tillage by 
all, if the ideal system is to be stated, be slaves, not seen 
drawn from people all of one tribe nor of a spirited 
character (for thus they would be both serviceable 
for their work and safe to abstain from insurrection), 
but as a second best they should be alien serfs of a 
similar nature. Of these labourers those in private 
employment must be among the private possessions 
of the owners of the estates, and those working on 
the common land common property. How slaves 
should be employed, and why it is advantageous 
that all slaves should have their freedom set before 
them as a reward, we will say later.? 

1 =X. It has been said before that the city should so (3) rian of 
far as circumstances permit be in communication $f). , 
alike with the mainland, the sea and the whole of its aspect. 
territory. The site of the city itself we must pray 
that fortune may place on sloping ground, having 


* This promise is not fulfilled. 
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Tuyxdvery mpos rérrapa PArémovras, mpa@rov pev, 


ds dvayxaiov, mpos dylecay (ai Te yap mpos 
40 Ew my éychiow €, €xoveat Kal amps 7a mvevpata Ta. 
mvéovTa dio Tis dvaroljs dyvewdrepat, devTEpov 
8€ xara Bopéav, edxelpepor yap avrat padov), 
1330b THY Se Aourdv mpos TE Tas moduriKds mpagers Kal 2 
ToAcpiKas Kadis exer.’ mpds pev odv as Trone- 
pads avrots ey eve€odov elvar xpy, tots S 
évavtiots Svompdaodov kal Svomepihymrov, vddTwr 
Te Kal vapdrov pddvora pev bmapxew _TAABos 
solkelov, ef S€ py, TodTd y” edpyTat dia Tod Kara 
axevalew vmodoyxds duBpiots vdaow adbovovs Kat 
peyddas, wore pndémote szodeimew elpyopévous 
Ths xwpas did woAcuov. eet 5é Set wept dyreias 3 
gporrilew t&v evoixovytwv, TodTo S éaziv ev 7H 
10 Ketoae Tov TOTOV ev TE Tovovrep Kal mpos To.obrov 
Kands, Setrepov 5e vdaow bytecvots xpFjobat, Kat 
TovTov THY émipeéAcav éxew a TapEepyws. ols 
yap TAciaros ypwucba mpos TO oHpua Kat mev- 
oraKis, tabra mAclorov auvpPdAdrerar ampos Ti 
byiccav: 7 S€ Tay vddTwy Kal Tod mvevpaTos 
B Svvapus ToavTny exer THY diow. Sudrrep év tats 
a d¢povovoais det Siwpiobau mddeat, € éav it) mov?” 
dpova po" adbovia ToUrwy Hl] vapdrwn, xwpis 
rd Te ets Tpopyy d8ara Kal Td. 7™pos Ty aAAny 
Xpetar. mept dé témwv TaVv épupyGv ov magus 4 
opoiws exes Td ovpdepov Tats modelos: olov 
20 aKpoTroAis GAvyapytKoy Kal povapytKdv, SypLo- 


1 Immisch: éxew codd. 2 Coraes: ur codd. 


2 Apparently (1) fresh air, (2) water supply, (3) administra- 
tion, (4) military requirements. 
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regard to four considerations?: first, as a thing 
essential, the consideration of health (for cities 
whose site slopes east or towards the breezes that 
blow from the sunrise are more healthy, and in the 
second degree those that face away from the north 

| 2 wind,? for these are milder in winter) ; and among the 

| remaining considerations, a sloping site is favourable 
both for political and for military purposes. For 
military purposes therefore the site should be eas 
of exit for the citizens themselves, and difficult for 
the adversary to approach and to blockade, and it 
must possess if possible a plentiful natural supply of Water- 
pools and springs, but failing this, a mode has been *"? Ply. 
invented of supplying water by means of construct- 
ing an abundance of large reservoirs for rain-water, 
so that a supply may never fail the citizens when 
they are debarred from their territory by war. 

3 And since we have to consider the health of the 
inhabitants, and this depends upon the place being 
well situated both on healthy ground and with a 
healthy aspect, and secondly upon using wholesome 
water-supplies, the following matter also must be 
attended to as of primary importance. Those things 
which we use for the body in the largest quantity, and 
most frequently, contribute most to health; and the 
influence of the water-supply and of the air is of this 
nature. Hence in wise cities if all the sources of 
water are not equally pure and there is not an 
abundance of suitable springs, the water-supplies for 
drinking must be kept separate from those for 
4 other requirements. As to fortified positions, what Hilly or 

is expedient is not the same for all forms of consti- °** ""* 
tution alike ; for example, a citadel-hill is suitable 


® Literally, ‘in the direction in which the north wind blows.’ 
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1830 b \ > ¢ ‘ > ‘  d > f- 
kparikov 8 duaddrys, dpioroxparikoy 8’ odd€TEepov 
GAA pGddrov ioxvpot tdmou mdAeiovs. 4 Se THY 
iSiwv oikicewy SidQeors Hdiwv prev vopilerar Kal 
xXpnowwrépa mpos Tas dAAas mpdgers av evTomos 
} Kat Kara Tov vewrepov Kal tov ‘Jrmodduevov 

2 Tpdmov, mpdos Sé Tas ToAcuiKds dopadeias Tobvay- 
tiov ds elyov Kata Tov apyaiov xpévov duceiaodos" 
yap éxelvn tois Eevikois Kal dvacLepedvyntos zois* 
emutiBepevors. 81d Sef rovTwr dudotéepwr perEexew 5 
(evdéyerar yap dv tis ottw'KatacKevdly Kalazep 
év tols yewpyois® as Kadodot tives THY dprréAwy 

80 ovoTddas) Kal THY pev OAnv py Torety TOAW €v- 
Topov, KaTa pépy dé Kat TdroUs oUTw yap Kat 
mpos aoddreay kat kdopov eer Kadds. 

Tlepi S€ revyv, of pt) PaoKovtes deiv Eyew Tas 
tis dperis avriowvpevas modes Alav apxaiws 
broAapBavovow, Kai tad? dpdvres éAeyyopevas 

35 épyw Tas éxelvws Kad\Awmoapevas. €oTt dé mpos 6 
pev Tovs Spotovs Kal pr word TH AGE Sia- 
dépovras od xaddv 76 mreipdobar olecOar dia THs 
Trav TeyOv epupvoryntos: émel Sé Kai ovpPai- 
vew évdexeta’ mArclw THY trepoyny ylyvecbar 
Tov éemdvrwv ths avOpwrivyns® Tis ev Tots dAtyous 

0 dpetijs, ef Set odleobar Kal py maoxew Kakds 

1 Suceicodos ed. (sic Jackson transpositis ducelcodos et dua- 
efepetdvnros) : Sucétodos codd. 

2 [rots] Immisch, et émiriBeuévors supra post Levexots tr. 
Richards. 3 yewpyios Scaliger. 


4 sic ? Richards: 62 (aut dé cai) cuuBaiver kai évdéxerar codd. 
5 9s dvOpwrivns Spengel: kai ris v0. xai codd. 


* See II. v. 
> i.e. an enemy’s mercenaries; but the mss. give ‘ diffi- 
cult for foreign troops to make sorties from [i.e. presumably 
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for oligarchy and monarchy, and a level site for 
democracy ; neither is favourable to an aristocracy, 
but rather several strong positions. The arrange- 
ment of the private dwellings is thought to be more 
agreeable and more convenient for general purposes 
if they are laid out in straight streets, after the 
modern fashion, that is, the one introduced by 
Hippodamus @ ; but it is more suitable for security in 
war if it is on the contrary plan, as cities used to be 
in ancient times; for that arrangement is difficult 
for foreign troops® to enter and to find their way 
about in when attacking. Hence it is well to com- 
bine the advantages of both plans (for this is possible 
if the houses are laid out in the way which among 
the farmers some people call ‘on the slant’¢ in the 
case of vines), and not to lay out the whole city in 
straight streets, but only certain parts and districts, 
for in this way it will combine security with beauty. 

As regards walls, those who aver that cities which 
pretend to valour should not have them hold too old- 
fashioned a view—and that though they see that the 
cities that indulge in that form of vanity are refuted 
by experience. It is true that against an evenly 
matched foe and one little superior in numbers it is 
not honourable to try to secure oneself by the strength 
of one’s fortifications ; but as it may possibly happen 
that the superior numbers of the attackers may be 
too much for the human valour of a small force, if 
the city is to survive and not to suffer disaster or 
to find their way out when once they have got in, ¢f. Thuc. 
ii. 4. 2] and for attackers to find their way about in.’ 


¢ The Roman quincunz, each plant of one row being in 
line with the gap between two plants of the next row, 


thus: |. 
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33 
gains pide bBpilecBac, thy dopareardrny epupvdrnra 


13318 TOY TEL otnréov elvat TroAcpuKwrdray, dAAws 
Te Kal viv edpnudvwy tv wept ta BéAn kal 
Tas pnxavas els ax piBevav mpos Tas mroAopKias. 
GpLovov yap 70 retxn pa mepiparrew tats modeow 7 
agvotv Kat To THY Xcipav eeu Bodov fyreiv* Kat 
5 Treptatpelv Tous Opewovs Térous, dpoiws b5é Kal 
Tats olKjceat Tats idtars pn mepiBadAew Tolyous 
Ws dvdvipwy écopévwv THY KaToLKovvTwr. adda 
pi ob8€ rotrdé ye Sef AavOdvew, Ste Tois pev 
mepupeBAnwevots TetXn Tepe THY modw eeorw 
dpporépeos Xphobae Tats moAcow, Kat ws exovoaus 
10 Teixn Kal wes pay exovoats, rats 82 pay KeKTnpevais 
our eeorw. et O71) ToUTOY éxyet TOV Tpémmov, 08x 8 
ome Tein povov mepiBAnréov, avd Kal TovTwr 
émpednreov 6 omrws Kat pos KOopov XN Th Tne 
mpeovTws Kal mpos Tas TOAELKAS Xpetas, ads TE 
ddAas Kal Tas viv erefeuvpnucvas. wamep yap Tots 
15 emuriBeprevors émuyed€s éore be cy TpoTwy meover- 
THaOVOLW, otrw Ta pev edpnras 7a dé Sef barely Kat 
prrocogetv Kal TOUS pudarropevous: apyny yap 00d” 
emtxetpobow émribecba Tots «0 TapeckevagpEevors. 
"Ezet dé Sef 7d pev m7AABos Tay moATa@Y év 
20 auaattions atavevepjovat, Ta. de Tein Sed pbar 
puranrnpiors Kat mupyous KaTa TOTOUS emtkatpous, 
dijov ws atra mpowaretrar mapackevd lew evi 
Tov ovooutiioy év Tovrous rots duAdakrnpiots. Kat 
Taira pev bn rotrov dv Tis dtaKoopnaee Tov 
tpomov: XI. Tas 5é tots Getous dmrodedoprevas ouKn}- 1 
2 Gels Kal Ta KUpWOTAaTA THY apxelwr ovaciTia 
1 Snrety <roteiy> ? ed. 


* Perhaps a word should be added to the Greek giving 
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insult, the securest fortification of walls must be 
deemed to be the most warlike, particularly in view 
of the inventions that have now been made in the 
direction of precision with missiles and artillery for 


7 sieges. To claim not to encompass cities with walls 


is like desiring * the country to be easy to invade 
and stripping it of hilly regions, and similarly not 
surrounding even private dwellings with house- 
walls on the ground that the inhabitants will be 
cowardly. Another point moreover that must not be 
forgotten is that those who have walls round the city 
can use their cities in both ways, both as walled cities 
and as open ones, whereas cities not possessing walls 


8 cannot be used in both ways. If then this is so, not 


— 


only must walls be put round a city, but also attention 
must be paid to them in order that they may be suit- 
able both in regard to the adornment of the city andin 
respect of military requirements, especially the new de- 
vices recently invented. For just as the attackers ofa 
city are concerned to study the means by which they 
can gain the advantage, so also for the defenders some 
devices have already been invented and others they 
must discover and think out; for people do not even 
start attempting to attack those who are well prepared. 

And since the multitude of citizens must be dis- 
tributed in separate messes, and the city walls must 
be divided up by guard-posts and towers in suitable 
places, it is clear that these facts themselves call for 
some of the messes to be organized at these guard- 
posts. These things then might be arranged in this 
manner. XI. But it is fitting that the dwellings 
assigned to the gods and the most important of the 


‘desiring to make the country easy to invade, and to strip 
it—’. 
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18814 « rd , 3 ta Pa w ‘ \ 5. - 
apuorrer Térrov emuTHderdy Te Exew Kal TOV avTdv, 


doa pn Tov lepdv 6 vdpos adopiler ywpis 7 Te 
pavreiov dAAo mubdypnorov. «in 8° dv rowdros 6 
romos GaTis émupaverdy Te exer mpos THY THs 
30 Bégews dpernv" ixavOs Kat ™pos Ta YELTVL@VTA pepyn 
Tis moAews epupvotépws. mpémer 8 dd pev 2 
fol + , 4 > ~ . 
Tobrov tov TéTov towavTyns ayopas elvar KaTa- 
aKxeuny olav Kal wept Ocerradiay vopilovou* Hy 
eAevbdpav Kadobow, abrn 8 doriv fy Set Kkafapay 
elvat TOY Wview Tavtwr Kal pnre Bdvavooy pire 
85 yewpyov pir? adAov pnd€éva ToLodrov mapaBadr\ew 
py) Kadovpevoy td TOv apxdvrwy. ein 8’ av 
evxyapis 6 Témos ef Kal Ta yupvdow THY Tpec- 
Burépwv éxow riv tdaw evratfa: mpéme yap 
Sinphoba Kara tas yAtkias Kal TobTov Tov Kdopor, 
Kal Tapa plev TOls vewTépots apxovTds tivas Sia- 
40 rpiBew, tovs 5é mpeoBurépous rapa Tois dpxovow* 
4 yap év dd0adrnois av apxdvTwy Tapovoia 
pédora euro tiv dAnOwiy aisG Kai tov rdv 
1331» ¢levPepwv pdBov. my O€ THY wriwy dyopay 
érépav te Set radrys elvat Kai xwpis, €xovoav 
térov edouvdywyov tois te amd Tis Oadarrns 
qrepmropevots Kal Tols amd THs xwpas maow. ere 3 
&€ 76 wAGO0s*® Siapetrar THs wéAews els tepets 
Skat ets! dpyovras, mpéme Kal T&v lepéwy ovo- 
otra rept THY TOV lepadv olkodopynpdtwr eyew TV 
rééw. tov S&S dpyelwv doa mepl ra cvpPdrata 
moteirae THY émipeAciav, Epi Te ypadas bixdy Kal 


1 Lambinus: dperfs 8éow codd. (ieperelas Oéo.w Jackson). 
2 Lambinus: dvozd{over codd. 3 rpoectds Newman. 
4 xal els Thomas Aquinas: els codd. 
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official messes should have a suitable site, and the Temples 


same for all, excepting those temples which are 
assigned a special place apart by the law or else by 
some utterance of the Pythian oracle. And the site 
would be suitable if it is one that is sufficiently 
conspicuous in regard to the excellence of its position, 
and also of superior strength in regard to the adjacent 
2 parts of the city. It is convenient that below this 
site should be laid out an agora of the kind customary 
in Thessaly which they call a free agora, that is, one 
which has to be kept clear of all merchandise and 
into which no artisan or farmer or any other such 
person may intrude unless summoned by the magis- 
trates. It would give amenity to the site if the 
gymnasia of the older men were also situated here— 
for it is proper to have this institution also divided 
according to ages,? and for certain magistrates to pass 
their time among the youths while the older men 
spend theirs with the magistrates ; for the presence 
of the magistrates before men’s eyes most engenders 
true respect and a freeman’s awe. The agora for 
merchandise must be different from the free agora, 
and in another place ; it must have a site convenient 
for the collection there of all the goods sent from the 
3 seaport and from the country. And as the divisions of 
the state’s populace include ® priests and magistrates, 
it is suitable that the priests’ mess-rooms also should 
have their position round that of the sacred buildings. 
And all the magistracies that superintend contracts, 
and the registration of actions at law, summonses 


* Or ‘for in this noble practice different ages should be 
separated ’ (Jowett). 

» Perhaps the Greek should be altered to 7é xpoerés, ‘as 
the governing class is divided into.’ 
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1381 b 
Tas Khyjoes Kal THY aAAnv Ty Towadray Siolknow, 


ere dé mepl Ty dyopavopiay kal Ty kadoupern? 
10 doruvopiay, T™pos ayopa prev Set Kai auvedw Tut 
Kowy Kateckevdcbat, Towtros 8 6 mepi THY avay- 
Kalav ayopav éatt Témos: evayoAdlew pev yap THY 
avw vifepev, tavTnv 8€ ampds Tas avayKaias 
+h 
mpacets. 
Mepupyjoba S€¢ yp Ti cipnuevny tagw Kal ra 
1b wepl THY xw@pav Kal yap éxel Tols dpyovow ovs 
Kadovaw of pev tAwpods of 5é adypovdpous Kal 
dudaktnpia Kal ovocizia mpos duAakiy avayKatov 
bmdpyew, ert S€ lepa kata Thy xwpav elvar veve- 
pnueva, Ta pev Deots Ta dé ypwow. adAd TO 
SeatpiBew viv dxptBodoyoupévouvs Kat A€yovras 
2 wept TOV ToLovTwY apydv eat. od yap yaAemdv 
€o7Tt Ta ToOLadTa vofoat, GAAa Troufoas paAAov- 76 
pev yap Adyew edyiis epyov eort, ro 5€ oupBhvas 
TUyns. 510 mepl pév Tv ToLovTwY T6 ye emt TAEtov 
adeiobw Ta viv. 
XII. Tlepi 8€ ris woAuretas atris, éx tivwy Kal 
% €k wotwy Sel ouveotdvar Tv péAAovcay éceoGar 
moAw pakapiay Kal Toditevoeobau? Kadds, AeKréov. 
émel 5€ 80" dariv év ofs yiyverat TO ed ToL, TOUTOW 
8 dorly &v pév ev 7@ Tov ckoTov KeioOar Kat 7d 
tédos Tay mpakewy dpbas, év de Tas mpos: 76 TéAos 
80 pepovoas mpagets evpioxew (evddyerat yeep Tatra 
Kat Siapavetv adXijAows Kal ouppaveiv: eviore yap 
6 pev okomos éxKeTar KaA@s €v be TD mpdrrew 
Tod Tuxelv abrod Siapaprdvovow, éviore S€ rév 


» peveujodac TMP. 2 Coraes: wodreverOar codd. 
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and other such matters of administration, and also 

those that deal with the control of the markets and 

with what is termed policing the city, should have 

buildings adjacent to an agora or some public place 

of resort, and such a place is the neighbourhood of 

the business agora, for we assign the upper agora as 

the place in which to spend leisure, and this one for 

necessary business. 

4 The arrangements in the country also should copy Country 
the plan described ; there too the magistrates called ™l4ings 
in some states Wardens of the Woods and in others 
Land-superintendents must have their guard-posts 

and mess-rooms for patrol duty, and also temples 

must be distributed over the country, some dedicated 

to gods and some to heroes. But to linger at this 

point over the detailed statement and discussion of 
questions of this kind is waste of time. The difficulty 

with such things is not so much in the matter of theory 

but in that of practice ; to lay down principles is a 

work of aspiration, but their realization is the task 

of fortune. Hence we will relinquish for the present 

the further consideration of matters of this sort. 

XII. We must now discuss the constitution itself, c. Eanca- 
and ask what and of what character should be {02 of the 
the components of the state that is to have felicity oa 
and good government. There are two things in guppies 
which the welfare of all men consists: one of these vittuons 
is the correct establishment of the aim and end of “""'™ 
their actions, the other the ascertainment of the / 
actions leading to that end. (For the end proposed / 
and the means adopted may be inconsistent with one ' 
another, as also they may be consistent ; sometimes 
the aim has been correctly proposed, but people fail 
to achieve it in action, sometimes they achieve all 
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bev mpos 76 TéAos mdvTww éemitvyydvovow GAAd TO 
téros evto dabdov, dré dé Exatépov Siapap- 
rdvovaw, olov mepi latpixnv—otre yap totév tt 
Set to Syiatvoy elvar a@pma Kpivovow eviore Kadds 
oUTe Tpos TOV UiroKeipevoy avtois dpov TUyXdvovot 
Trav Tountixkdy: det 8 ev tats réyvais Kal éze- 
oThats Tadra duddrepa kpatetobar, Td TéAOS Kal 
ras ets To TéAOS mpaets). drt ev ody TOG 7 €b 2 
Civ kat rhs eddapovias edievrar wavtes pavepdv, 
GAda tovTwv rots pev eEovala tuyxdvew, Tots bé 
ov, Sud twa TUynv 7) ddow (Setrar yap Kal yopynyias 
twos TO Civ Kadds, tovrou" dé éAdrrovos per 
rots dwewvov Siaxetevors TAclovos b€ Tols xEtpov), 
ot & ebOds odk dpbds Enrotor tiv eddaoviav 
éfovcias brapyodons. émel S€ 70 mpoKetpevov eore 
TH aplorny moAretay tdeiv, adrn 8 eatl Kal” jy 
dpior’ dv moAtrevouro mods, apiata 8° adv mod- 
tevoito Kab’ Hv eddamoveiv pddtora evdexerae THY 
rédw, SiHAov Ste thy eddSaoviay Sef ti éore p27} 
AavOdve. dapev 5€ (kal Siwwpicopeba ev tots 3 
HOtkots, et Tr TOV Ady exetvay Shedos) evépyerav 
elvat Kal xpiow dperas TeActav, Kat radrnv* odK 
e& brobdcews GAN amdAds. Adyw 8 & brobécews 
ravaykaia, 76 8 ands TO Kadds- olov ra mept 
Tas Sixaias mpdées, al? Sikarae Tywpiatt Kal 
KoAdces an’ dperis pév eiow, avayKaiar dé, Kal 
76 Kadds dvayKkaiws éxovow (atperwrepov jev® 
1 raérns Schneider, 


2 radrqs ? Stahr. 3 ai <yap> Reiz. 
* mpdters id Tas Ttuwplas Jackson. 5 [wév] Coraes. 


® 4.¢. they misconceive the nature of happiness and select 


the wrong thing to aim at. 
> Eth, Nic. 1098 a 16 and 1176 b 4, 
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the means successfully but the end that they posited 
was a bad one, and sometimes they err as to both— 
for instance, in medicine practitioners are sometimes 
both wrong in their judgement of what qualities a 
healthy body ought to possess and unsuccessful in 
hitting on effective means to produce the distinctive 
aim that they have set before them; whereas in the 
arts and sciences both these things have to be secured, 
2 the end and the practical means to the end.) Now 
it is clear that all men aim at the good life and at 
happiness, but though some possess the power toattain 
these things, some do not, owing to some factor of 
fortune or of nature (because the good life needs 
also a certain equipment of means, and although 
it needs less of this for men of better natural disposi- 
tion it needs more for those of worse); while others, 
although they have the power, go wrong at the start 
in their search for happiness.*? But the object before 
us is to discern the best constitution, and this is the 
one under which a state will be best governed, and a 
state will be best governed under the constitution 
under which it has the most opportunity for happi- 
ness ; it is therefore clear that we must know what 
3 happiness is. The view that we maintain (and this 
is the definition that we laid down in Ethics? if 
those discourses are of any value) is that happiness 
is the complete activity and employment of virtue, 
and this not conditionally but absolutely. When I 
say ‘conditionally ’J refer to things necessary, by 
“absolutely ’ I mean ‘ nobly’: for instance, to take 
the case of just actions, just acts of vengeance and 
of punishment spring it is true from virtue, but are 
necessary, and have the quality of nobility only in a 
limited manner (since it would be preferable that 
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15 yap pnBevos Setoba Tév Toovrey pajre Tov dvdpa 
pajre Thy mod), at 8 éml tas tias ral Tas 
edmropias* amas etal KadMvorau mpage 76 bev 
yap €Tepov Kaxod Twos dvaipecis? éorw, at rowabrat 
be mpagers Tovvavtiov, kaTaoxevai yap ayabev 
etol kal yervijoers. xpyoarro 8 dv 6 omovdaios 4 

20 dnp Kai mevia kal voow Kal ais dMats Téxaus 
rats datas Kadds, dd 7d paxdpiov ev Tots 
évavtiots é€otiv (kal yap tobro Subpicrar Kara. 
Tovs 70cKods Adyous, drt Towobrés cor 6 ovrov- 
Saios @ Sia oe Gperiy ayaba* core Ta dmAds 
dyabd, Sidov 5 ért Kal Tas ypyces avayKatoy 

2% omovoatas Kal Kadds elvat ravras amAds) 516 
kai vouilovow dvOpwiror tis eddayiovias alra 
Ta. exTos elvar THY ayabdv, Womep ef Tod KBapilew 
Aapmpov Kat Kadds aitupvro* rv Adpay paAdov 
tis Téxvns. dvayKatov toivuy éx TOv elpnudévw 
Ta pev Umdpyew Ta Oé TapacKevdaat Tov vopobérny. 

30 510 Kararuxeiy® edxdueba Thy Tijs modews: ovora- 5 
ow Ov ToxN kupia (kupiav yap adriv dmdpyew 
TiBepev): To S€ o7ovdatav elvae rh mohw odxére 
TUXNS épyor, aan emLOT HLS Kal Tpoatpérews. 
adAd pay onmovoaia wéAus éort T@ Tovs modXiras 
Tovs petéxovras THs woAtretas elvar orovdatous: 

a5 Hiv O€ TaVTES of mOAtTaL peTexovaL THs ToALTElas. 
Totr dpa oKentéov, m&s avip yivera orovdatos. 
Kal yap ef mévras apbaxerat omovdatous elvar p21) 


1 rpoedpias Jackson. * dvalpeois Schneider : alpeois codd. 
® Reiz: ra ayaéd codd. “ Muret: aivuro codd. 
5 Coraes: cat’ evxiv codd. 


* A conjectural emendation gives ‘ distinctions.’ 
> This is a conjectural emendation ; the mss. give ‘ the 
adoption.’ © Eth, Nie. 1113 a 15 ff. 
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neither individual nor state should have any need of 
such things), whereas actions aiming at honours and 
resources * are the noblest actions absolutely ; for 
the former class of acts consist in the removal® of 
something evil, but actions of the latter kind are the 
opposite—they are the foundation and the generation 

4of things good. The virtuous man will use even 
poverty, disease, and the other forms of bad fortune 
in a noble manner, but felicity consists in their 
opposites (for it is a definition established by our 
ethical discourses © that the virtuous man is the man 
of such a character that because of his virtue things 
absolutely good are good to him, and it is therefore 
clear that his employment of these goods must also 
be virtuous and noble absolutely) ; and hence men 
actually suppose that external goods are the cause of 
happiness, just as if they were to assign the cause 
of a brilliantly fine performance on the harp to the 
instrument rather than to the skill of the player. 
It follows therefore from what has been said that 
some goods must be forthcoming to start with and 

5 others must be provided by the legislator. Hence virtue is 
we pray that the organization of the state may be {product 
successful in securing those goods which are in the habit and 
control of fortune (for that fortune does control *S°™ 
external goods we take as axiomatic) ; but when we 
come to the state’s being virtuous, to secure this is 
not the function of fortune but of science and policy. 
But then the virtue of the state is of course caused 
by the citizens who share in its government being 
virtuous ; and in our state all the citizens share 
in the government. The point we have to consider 
therefore is, how does a man become virtuous? For 
even if it be possible for the citizens to be virtuous 
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1832 a > & 7 ~ ~ a e - 
Kal” exactov 8€ Ta&v TodtT&v, obTws aipeTutepov: 


> cal AY ~ > o ‘ 4 La 
dxodovbet yap TH Kal? ExacTov Kal TO mévTas. 
a» A a 3 , 4 aA - A 
ada pny dyafot ye Kal omovdaior yiyvovrar dud 6 
~ A - 7 ~ la > ra yw t4 
«0 Tpidv' Ta Tpia 5é radra dort dots eos Adyos. 
\ \ im a A e ” > 4 XV 
kal yap pdvar Set mp@rov ofov dvOpwaov adda ph 
TOv dAdwy te Cawv, elra’ Kal Troy Tiva 76 o@j.a. 
1332 Kal THY Ywuyyy. évud re odbev ddedos Pdvat, Ta 
yap €0y petaBareivy movet? Evia ydp core Sa Tis 
ddoews emapdotepilovra dia Ta&v eOdv ent To 
~ +f 4 in A x > TAX ~ - q 
xetpov Kai ro BéATiov. Ta pev ody dAda TV Cdwy 
la 5 ~ ta ~ ‘ > ww \ a 
pddora pev rH dice CH, puxpa 8 éva Kal tots 
mM, yw A . ‘ f A M 
seVecw, avOpwmos S€ Kal Adyw, pdovov yap éxa 
Adyov: ware Sef raiza ovpduwvetvy dAAjAots* TOAAG 
A 
yap mapa tovs efropods Kai thy dvow mpatrovat 
Sua Tov Adyov, €av wecOdaw dArus exew BéAriov. 
Tay per totvur dvow olovs elvar Set rods wéddov- 
Tas edxetpwrous eocobar TH vopobérn, Siwpicpeba 
10 mpdtepov, TO dé Aouzov Epyov On wadelas: TA 
A 4 bs , a A > 2 - 
pev yap eOilduevor pavOdvovat, 7a 8? axovovtes. 
XIU. ’Evet 5€ wéoa modwrex Kowwvia ovy-1 
éornkev e& apydvrwy Kal dpyopévwy, todto 87}" 
oxemtéov, et érépous elvar Set rods Apyovras Kal 
x 7s Fa a 4A 3 4 A , ~ A 
15 TOUS apyopevous H Tovs adtods bia Biov- dAAov yap 
ws akorovbeiv Sejoe Kal THv maidelavy Kara THY 
Siaipeow tavrnv. ef perv tolvuy elyoav tocobrov 


1 mg. cod. inferior: ofrw cet. 
2 86 TM. 


2 Inc. vi. 
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collectively without being so individually, the latter 
is preferable, since for each individual to be virtuous 
entails as a consequence the collective virtue of all. 
But there are admittedly three things by which 
men are made good and virtuous, and these three 
things are nature, habit and reason. For to start 
with, one must be born with the nature of a human 
being and not of some other animal; and secondly, 
one must be born of a certain quality of body and of 
soul. But there are some qualities that it is of no 
use to be born with, for our habits make us alter them: 
some qualities in fact are made by nature liable to be 
modified by the habits in either direction, for the 
worse or for the better. Now the other animals live 
chiefly by nature, though some in small degrees are 
guided by habits too ; but man lives by reason also, 
for he alone of animals possesses reason ; so that in 
him these three things must be in harmony with one 
another ; for men often act contrary to their acquired 
habits and to their nature because of their reason, if 
they are convinced that some other course of action 
is preferable. 

Now we have already ® defined the proper natural 
character of those who are to be amenable to the 
hand of the legislator ; what now remains is the task 
of education, for men learn some things by practice, 
others by precept. 

XIII. But since every political community is com- 
posed of rulers and subjects, we must therefore con- 
sider whether the rulers and the subjects ought to 
change, or to remain the same through life ; for it is 
clear that their education also will have to be made 
to correspond with this distribution of functions. If 
then it were the case that the one class differed from 
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ARISTOTLE 


1882 b 
Siapépovres a drepo. TOV dAAwy daov Tods Beods Kat 


Tous Hpwas hyobpeba Tey av Opdrrey Stapépew, 
edOds mparrov Kara TO odpa mony eéxovres* 
20 UmepBoAnv, elra Kara Thy boxy, dare dvappio- 
Birnrov elvat kal pavepay THY Urrepoxyy rots 
dpxopevors Ty Trav dpxovreny, Sijdov ott BéATiov 
del Tovs avrovs Tous pev dpxew tovs & dpxeoba 
Kabdmat: émet 8 Toit’ od pddvov AaPeiv ovd’ éorw 2 
womep év “Ivdots dyot Unvaa€ elvar tods Bactréas 
2 ToaotTov siaddpovras tév dpyouévwr, davepdv 
67t Sta moAAds airlas dvayKatov mdvras dpotws 
Kowwveiy Too KaTa pépos dpyew Kal dpyeoBar. 
76 te yap icov tadrov tots spotos, Kat 
xaderov pevery thy modttelay rH ouveoTnKutay 
mapa TO Sikatoy. pera yap Tay dpxopéveny 
80 ind Tdpxovat vewrtepilew Bovddpevor mavres ot KaTa 
THY xdpav, Togourous Te elvat Tovs €v T@ TOATED- 
pate to TARVos wor’ elvar Kpelrrous mavTwv ToOU- 
Tw ev Te Thy aduvdtwy éotiv. add. pay or ye 3 
Set rods adpxovras Siadepew rey dpxopevev avap.- 
diopirytov: mas obv Tabr” éotat Kal mas ped- 
as eLovat Sef oxeyacbar Tov vouobernv. cipyrat Sé 
mpoTepoy mept adtod. ue yap puaus dddwxKe Thy 
Svatpecuv® Towjoaca atT@ TH yever TavTO 76 pev 
VEwTEpov To e* _mpeotrepov, &v toils pev dp- 
xeoba: mpémer, tois 8° dpyew: ayavaxre? dé oddels 
Kal’ yAukiay apydpevos, obdé voile: elvar Kpetr- 
Tw, GAdAws te Kal pedAwY avrirapPavew Tobrov 
1 Richards: éxovras codd. 
2 [oor <dikatov kal> Richards. 
3 Aretinus: alpesw codd. 4 rére pev—rére 6€ MP}. 
2 The emendation suggested by Richards gives ‘For 
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the other as widely as we believe the gods and heroes 
to differ from mankind, having first a great superiority 
in regard to the body and then in regard to the soul, 
so that the pre-eminence of the rulers was indis- 
putable and manifest to the subjects, it is clear that 
it would be better for the same persons always to be 
rulers and subjects once for all; but as this is not 
easy to secure, and as we do not find anything corre- 
sponding to the great difference that Scylax states to 
exist between kings and subjects in India, it is clear 
that for many reasons it is necessary for all to share 
alike in ruling and being ruled in turn. For equality 
means for persons who are alike identity of status, 
and also it is difficult? for a constitution to endure 
that is framed in contravention of justice. For all the 
people throughout the country are ranged on the 
side of the subject class in wishing for a revolution, 
and it is a thing inconceivable that those in the 
government should be sufficiently numerous to over- 
power all of these together. But yet on the other 
hand that the rulers ought to be superior to the 
subjects cannot be disputed ; therefore the lawgiver 
must consider how this is to be secured, and how 
they are to participate in the government. And this 
has been already ® discussed. Nature has given the 
distinction by making the group that is itself the same 
in race partly younger and partly older, of which two 
sets it is appropriate to the one to be governed and 
for the other to govern ; and no one chafes or thinks 
himself better than his rulers when he is governed 
on the ground of age, especially as he is going to get 
back what he has thus contributed to the common 


equality and identity (of status) are just for persons who are 
alike, and it is difficult,’ etc. °c. vill. § 3, 1829 a4 ff. 
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ARISTOTLE 
1332b , , 
Tov Epavoy dray TUX Tis ixvoupérns HAcKias. 
éo7t pev dpa as Tobs adTovs AGPKEWY kat dpxeobae 4 
1333 daréov, éaTt dé ws érépous. wore kal Thy mavoetay 
éorw ws thy abriy avayKatoy, gore 8’ ws érépay 
evar. tov ve yap péAdovra Kad@s dpxew dp- 
~ é ~ ~ 4 > > , / > 
xOfvat pao Setv mparov (€o7e 6 apxy, xabamep ev 
Tots Tpurous elpnTat Adyous, 4 bev Tob dpxovros 
5 xdpw, y dé Tob dpyopevou: TOUTWY be THY pep 
deorrotiKny elvai papery, Thy Se Tov ercvb cpu. 
.. | diaddpa 8 ea tdv emirarropevwy od Tots 5 
x” > 4 a , ca \ ‘ a 7 
épyots adAAd T@ Tivos évexa. 810 moAAd Tay elvar 
SoxovvTwy Staxovik@yv éepywv Kal Ta&v véwy Tots 
erevbepas KaAov Svaovety: mpos yap 70 KaAov Kai 
10 TO pH Kaddov oby ouTw Siahépovow at mpageus Kal? 
avras ws ev 20) rédet kal TO Tivos évexev), emel 
bé moNtrou" Kai dpxovros Thy abriy aperiy elvai 
payrev Kat to& adpiorov av8pos, tov 8 adrov 
apxopevev te detv yiyveobar mporepoy Kal dpxovTa 
votTepov, TobT’ av ein TH vopobern mpaypatevtéor, 
15 Strws dvdpes dyaBot yiyvevran Kat dca Tivwy 
emeTpSevaTov, Kal Ti TO TéAos THs Gpiorns Swijs. 
Acjpnras dé do pEp Tis puxiis, cy TO bev exee 6 
Adyov Kal? avrd, TO ovK exer bey xa” atro 
Adyw 8 staaxovew Suvduevov. adv dayev tas 
> 1 5 2 48 > 4 > 4 : , 
dperas elvar kal? ds avijp dyalds A€yerat mus. 
t > > , ~ \ rE -~ er 
20 TouTwy 8° év moTrépw paAXov 7d TéAos, Tots pev 
1 Jacunam Conring. 


2 wodirou <rod dpicrou>? (cf. 1331 a 13) ed. (dplorov pro rod 
Epxovros Spengel). 3 or ? Richards. 





@ The sentence here breaks off into a long parenthesis, 


after which it is not resumed. 
> Book III. vi. §§ 6-12, 1278 b 30 ff. 
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4 stock when he reaches the proper age. In a sense 


therefore we must say that the rulers and ruled are 
the same, and in a sense different. Hence their 
education also is bound to be in one way the same 
and in another different. For he who is to be a 
good ruler must have first been ruled, as the saying 
is¢ (and government, as has been said in the first 
discourses,° is of two sorts, one carried on for the sake 
of the ruler and the other for the sake of the subject ; 
of these the former is what we call the rule of a master, 
the latter is the government of free men... .¢ 


5 But some of the commands given differ not in nature 


of the services commanded but in their object. Hence 
a number of what are thought to be menial services 
can be honourably performed even by freemen in 
youth; since in regard to honour and dishonour 
actions do not differ so much in themselves as in their 
end and object). But since we say that the goodness 
of a citizen? and ruler are the same as that of the 
best man, and that the same person ought to become 
a subject first and a ruler afterwards, it will be im- 
portant for the legislator to study how and by what 
courses of training good men are to be produced, and 
what is the end of the best life. 


The soul is divided into two parts, of which one is The aim of 
in itself possessed of reason, while the other is ‘icstion 


(-c.xv. mid.) 


not rational in itself but capable of obeying reason. Psychology. 


To these parts in our view belong those virtues in 
accordance with which a man is pronounced to be 
good in some way. But in which of these two parts 
the end of man rather resides, those who define the 


© One sentence or more has been lost here. 
* Perhaps the Greek should be altered to give ‘ of the 
best citizen.’ 
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1333 a 
ovTw Svarpofow os jyeis paper ovK ddnAov mas 


Aexréov, aiel yap TO xelpov Tod BedArioves éorw 
evexev, Kat TobTo pavepov Opoiws ev Te tots Kara 
Téxynv Kal Tols Kara vow: Bédriov 8€ 7d Adyov 
éxov- Suppyrat re Oexh, Kab” ovmrep | elobapev 7 
25 TpOTrov Statpeiy- 6 pev yap mpaxrucds €oTt Adyos 
6 be Bewpytixds~ WoavTws oby dvdyen | SimpAcda 
Kal TobTo TO [Lépos dfrov ore. Kat Tas mpaters 
3 dvahoyor épodpiev exe, kal Set tas Tod pices 
BeAzéovos aipeTwrépas elvat tots Suvdrévors Tvy- 
xdvev 7 rac&v % Tolv dvotv: alet yap éxdorw 
30 ToU0”  aiperwrarov o8 Tuyxely eoTW akpoTdTov. 
Seppyra de Kal mas 6 Bios els doxodtav Kal els 8 
oxoAgy Kal mo)epLov Kab <tpyvny, ral Ta&v mpaxrév 
Ta. pev els rat day Kata, Kal xpyoupa | Ta de els 
Ta KaAd.. mept av dvayKn THY adray aipeow 
elvau Kal tots THs poxiis pEpeot Kal Tats mpate- 
85 ow avTar, mo Aepov pev eipipyns xdpw, doxodiay 
dé oxonjjs, Ta 8 dvayKata Kal Xpjoysa TeV 
KaA@y evexev. mpos TavTa pev Towvuy TO modu- 9 
TiK@® PBdrérovTs vopobernréov, Kal Kata Ta pépn 
Ths woxis Kal kata tas mpabers adradv, paAAov Se 
40 mpos Ta Bedriw Kai Ta TéeAN. Tov adrov Sé TPdzroV 
kal qmept rods Pious Kal tas Ta&v mpaypaTwr 
aipéces®: Sef pev yap doyoddy Sdvacba Kal 
1383 roAcpetv, wGAAov 8 eipijyyy dyew Kat cxodalew: 
1 [els ra} Bonitz. 
2 Coraes: dtarpéoes codd. 





2 i.e. the two lower ones, the three being the activities of 
the theoretic reason, of the practical reason, and of the 
passions that although irrational are amenable to reason. 
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parts of the soul in accordance with our view will 
have no doubt as to how they should decide. The 
worse always exists as a means to the better, and 
this is manifest alike in the products of art and in 
those of nature ; but the rational part of the soul is 
7 better than the irrational. And the rational part is 
subdivided into two, according to our usual scheme 
of division ; for reason is of two kinds, practical and 
theoretic, so that obviously the rational part of the 
soul must also be subdivided accordingly. A cor- 
responding classification we shall also pronounce to 
hold among its activities : the activities of the part 
of the soul that is by nature superior must be pre- 
ferable for those persons who are capable of attain- 
ing either all the soul’s activities or two ¢ out of the 
three; since that thing is always most desirable for 
each person which is the highest to which it is possible 
8 for him to attain. Also life as a whole is divided into The chiet 
business and leisure, and war and peace, and our toutntng es 
actions are aimed some of them at things necessary leisure and 
and useful, others at things noble. In these matters for perce: 
the same principle of preference that applies to the 
parts of the soul must apply also to the activities 
of those parts: war must be for the sake of peace, 
business for the sake of leisure, things necessary and 
9 useful for the purpose of things noble. The statesman 
therefore must legislate with all these considerations 
in view, both in respect of the parts of the soul and of 
their activities, and aiming more particularly at the 
greater goods and the ends. And the same principle 
applies in regard to modes of life and choices of 
conduct : a man should be capable of engaging in 
business and war, but still more capable of living in 
peace and leisure ; and he should do what is neces- 
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Kal TtaveyKata Kai Ta xphowa dé’ apdrrew, Ta 
dé Kada Set paddov. wore mpds Tovtovs Tovs 
okoTrovs Kal tratéas évt évras maidevtéov Kal Tas 
Gas HAckias Goat Sdovrat madelas. of dé viv 
dpiora SoKxobvres TodurevecOar THY “EA jvwr, kal 
Tov vopober av of Tavras KaTaoTHoarres Tas 
moArelas, ore mpos. TO _Bedrvov téXos patvovrat 
ovrdtavreg To. mrepl Tas moretas ovTe mpdos 
mdcas Tas dperas Tous vopous kal ay maSetar, 
aAAd foptikas améxAwav mpos ras xpyoisous 
elvar Soxovoas Kal mAcovertixwrépas. maparAn- 
aiws 5é TovTos Kal TaY VoTepov Ties ypaydvTwv 
amefnvavto THv adrtiy Sdfav: émaivobvres yap Ti 
Aakedatpoviwy modteiav dyavtat Tob vopobérou 
TOV oKoTOY OTL TaYTA Tmpos TO KpaTely Kal TpPdS 
mOA€E Lov evopnobérnaev: a Kat KATO TOV Adyor 
€otiv evédeynTa Kal Tots épyois e€eAnAcyKrac viv. 
@omep yap of wAetarou Tv dvOpesrreav Enrotor TO 
ToMAdiv Seomdlew 6 Ort moAXy} xopyyia ylyveras TOV 
edruxnudrav, ovTw Kal OiBpwr a dydpevos duiverat 
Tov tov Naxdvev vopoberny | Kal Tt&v dAdAwy 
Exaoros TOV ypapdvrey qept Tis* moAuretas 
adtav ore bid 70 yeyupydaba mpos Tous KwWou- 
vous ToAA@Y Hpxov. Kaitou SHAov ws errecdy viv 
ye odkért Uadpye Tots Adkwor 7d dpyev, ovK 
evdaiuoves, odd 6 voyobérns dyads. éari® dé 
rotro yeAolov, ef pévovtes ev Tois vopois adrod, 
Kal pndevos eurodilovros mpds TO xphabat tots 
vopots, amoBeBAnKact To Civ Kad@s. odk dpds 
1 om. TMP?: de? ? Stahr. 


® repli rijs Schneider: wep! codd. 
3 Congreve: ér codd. 
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sary and useful, but still more should he do what is 
noble. These then are the aims that ought to be 
kept in view in the education of the citizens both 
while still children and at the later ages that require 


10 education. But the Greek peoples reputed at the 


1 


_ 


present day to have the best constitutions, and the 
lawgivers that established them, manifestly did not 
frame their constitutional systems with reference to 
the best end, nor construct their laws and their 
scheme of education with a view to all the virtues, 
but they swerved aside in a vulgar manner towards 
those excellences that are supposed to be useful 
and more conducive to gain. And following the 
same lines as they, some later writers also have pro- 
nounced the same opinion: in praising the Spartan 
constitution they express admiration for the aim of 
its founder on the ground that he framed the whole 
of his legislation with a view to conquest and to war. 
These views are easy to refute on theoretical grounds 
and also have now been refuted by the facts of 
history. For just as most of mankind covet being 
master of many servants 7 because this produces a 
manifold supply of fortune’s goods, so Thibron® and 
all the other writers about the Spartan constitution 
show admiration for the lawgiver of the Spartans 
because owing to their having been trained to meet 


12 dangers they governed a wide empire. Yet it clearly 


follows that since as a matter of fact at the present 
day the Spartans no longer possess an empire, they 
are not happy, and their lawgiver was not a good one. 
And it is ridiculous that although they have kept to 
his laws, and although nothing hinders their observ- 
ing the laws, they have lost the noble life. Also 


2 Or possibly, ‘ covet a wide empire.’ * Unknown. 
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1333 b OM € A Ed ar ‘ ~ > ~ a P) ~ 
broAapBdvovew oddé mept THs dpyqs tv Set 


Tiyavra paivecbat Tov vopobernv: Tod yap Seamo- 
TiKas dpxew 7H TaV édevOdpwr apy) KadAiwy Kal 
padov per apetis. ere 8 od Sta Todro Sel TH 13 
8 méAw eddaipova vopilew Kal Tov vopobérny ém- 
awweiv, OTe Kpatety' qoxnoey evi t6 T&V médas 
Gpxew tabra yap peydAnv éyer BrAadBrnv, SHAov 
yap ore Kal tév mod7av TH Svvapév tobiTo Te- 
paréov duikew, dmws S¥vnTat THs oiKelas méAcws 
dpxew: omep eyxadotow of Adkwves Havoavia 
85 T@ Baowwel, Katrep €xovTe THAKADTHY TYLYVY. OvTE 
57) wodwtikds Tay TowodTwr Adywv Kal vou 
odfeis otre wdéAyuos ote adnOys eorw: Tatra 
yap dpiora Kat idia Kal Kowf, Tov Te vopobérny 
eptrovety Set Tatra rails puyais tTav avOpwmwv. 14 
THY Te TOY TOAEELKaY doKyow ob ToUTOV ydpw 
40 def prederav, va KatadovAdowvrrTat tors dvagious, 
GAN iva mp@rov ev avrot py SovAedowow érépass, 
1384a emecta Omws CyT@or THY Hycpoviav THs wdedrcias 
evexa TOY apyopévwr, GAAa po) wavTwv Sdeo70- 
telas: Tpitov dé 70° deordlew TaV ak&iwv Sovdcvew. 
ort b€ Sef Tov vopoblérnv pdddAov omovddlew O7us 15 
Kal THY Tepl TA ToAE Ka Kal THY GAA vopobeciay 
5700 oyoAdlew everev raéy Kal Tis «lpnvns, 
paprupel Ta yeyvopeva Tots Adyous: al yap mAciorat 
T&Y TolovTwy méAewr TroAcotoat pev odlorrat, 
Kataxtnodpevat S€ tiv dapxny dmddAvvras: Ti 


1 [xparetv] Reiz. 2 rév <re> Thurot: 7dv codd. 
3 + Victorius: rod Coraes. 
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writers have a wrong conception of the power for 
which the lawgiver should display esteem; to 
govern freemen is nobler and more conjoined with 


13 virtue than to rule despotically. And again it is’ 


14 im 


15 


not a proper ground for deeming a state happy and 
for praising its lawgiver, that it has practised con- 
quest with a view to ruling? over its neighbours. 
This principle is most disastrous ; it follows from it 
that an individual citizen who has the capacity ought 
to endeavour to attain the power to hold sway over 
his own city; but this is just what the Spartans 
charge as a reproach against their king Pausanias, 
although he attained such high honour. No prin- 
ciple therefore and no law of this nature is either 
statesmanlike or profitable, nor is it true ; the same. 
ideals are the best. both. for individuals and for com- 


that men may enslave those who do not deserve 
slavery, but in order that first they may themselves 
avoid becoming enslaved to others ; then so that they 
may seek suzerainty for the benefit of the subject 
people, but not for the sake of world-wide despotism ; 
and thirdly to hold despotic power over those who 
deserve to be slaves. Experience supports the testi- 
mony of theory, that it is the duty of the lawgiver 
rather to study how he may frame his legislation both 
with regard to warfare and in other departments for 
the object of leisure and of peace. Most military 
states remain safe while at war but perish when they 
have won their empire; in peace-time they lose 


* A probable emendation gives ‘ that he has trained it 
with a view to ruling.’ 
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13848, 
yap Bagiy adudow, womep 6 olSnpos, elpyynv 
dyovres. aittos 8 6 vopobérns od madetoas 


10 SdvacBae cyoralew. 

"Eel 6€ 76 adto TéAos elvat paiverat Kat Kowy} 16 
Kat idia rois avOparors, Kat Tov adrov pov 
dvayKatov elvae TH TE dpiorep dvdpi Kal Th 
dptorn mrodreia., davepoy ort bet Tas ets THY 

1b ayoAny a dperas dmdpxew" tédos yap, womep cipnrat 
moMaxts, etpyy pev ToA€HOv, | axon oe doxorias. 
xXpHOUWLOL de Tév dipeTav etal 7pos aH oxoAny 17 
Kal Siaywyyy av re év Th axoAR TO epyov Kal 
dv év rh doxodig: Set yap moAAd THv avayKaiwy 
dnapyew dmws eH cxoddlew. 81d oadpova® thr 

20 70Aw elvat mpoojKke: Kal dvopetay Kal KapTepiKyy: 
Kata yap THY Tapouiay, od axoAy} SovdAois, of 
Sé py Svvdpevor xivduvedew dvdpelws SofAoe Tov 
emeovTany etoiv. avopias pev otv Kal Kaprepias 18 
Sef apos THY doxoAtar, prrooogias b€ mpos Thy 
oxXoAny, owdpoatyns 8é kal Suxatoodvns ev ay- 

25 porépors Tots xpvors, kat paMov elpyvyy dyovat 
Kal oxoddlovow: 6 pév yap méAcuos avayxdler 
dukatous elvar Kal owdpovety, 4 Se THs edruyias 
dmdAavais Kal TO oxodalew wer’ eipyyns UBpioTas 
motel paAAov. modAqs ody def Suxatoovvyns rea 19 
moAANAs cudppoodvns® tovs dptora Soxobvras mpdar- 

30 TEU Kal mavrov Tay paraptCoueven drroAavovras, 
olov et Twes elow, wamep ob mounrai gacw, & 
pardpa vijoots” pddora yap obrot Serjoovrat 
Pirocogias Kal owdpootyys Kai dixaoadyys, dow 

1 darepéxery Susemihl. 


2 [s@ppoval Susemihl. 
3 gwppootvys <ueréxerv> Coraes, <ruyxdvev> Richards. 
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their keen temper, like iron. The lawgiver is to 
blame, because he did not educate them to be able to 


, employ leisure. 
And since it appears that men have the same end Psycho- 


Vs 


f 


AT. 


13 


19 


‘both collectiy ely and individually, and since the; 
same distinctive aim must necessarily belong both 
to the best man and to the best government, it is 
clear that the virtues relating to leisure are es- 
sential®; since, as has been said repeatedly, peace 
is the end of war, leisure of business. But the virtues 
useful for leisure and for its employment are not only 
those that operate during leisure but also those that 
operate in business; for many of the necessaries 
must needs be forthcoming to give us opportunity 
for leisure. Therefore it is proper for the state to be 
temperate, brave and enduring ; since, as the proverb 
goes, there is no leisure for slaves, but people unable 
to face danger bravely are the slaves of their assail- 
ants. Therefore .courage and fortitude are needed 
for business, love of wisdom for leisure, temperance 
and justice for both seasons, and more especially 
when men are at peace and have leisure ; for war 
compels men to be just and temperate, whereas the 
enjoyment of prosperity and peaceful leisure tend 
to make them insolent. ‘Therefore much justice and 
much temperance are needed by those who are 
deemed very prosperous and who enjoy all the things 
counted as blessings, like the persons, if such there 
be, as the poets say,° that dwell in the Islands of the 
Blest ; these will most need wisdom, temperance and 


@ i.e. an iron blade when not used loses keenness and has 
to be re-tempered. 

» i.e. to the state as well as to the individual. 

* Hesiod, Works and Days 170 ff. 
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1834 a 
paddAov cxoddlovow év adbovia T@Y ToLovTWY 


ayabav. ddr prev odv thy pédAdoveay eddaypory- 
85 cet Kol omrovdaiay éocobat mohw TouTwy det réip 
dpet@v peréxev, pavepov: aloypod vp évros pay 
Sdvacbar Xerjoba rots dyabots, é7e paddov pr} 
Sivacbar € ev Th oyoAdlew ypjobar, GAN’ doxodoty- 
Tas per Kat mohepobyras gaiveobar dyabovs, 
cipyyny 8° dyovras Kal oxoAdLlovras dv8parro8es- 
40 des. bud Set py kabdarep 7 Aaxedatpoviev modus 20 
Thy dperiy daoxety. éxelvor pev yap od raurn 
1334 b Stagépovor Trav ddrwv, TH py vopilew Tatra 
tots GAAos péyiora TOV dyabav, aAAa Th yivecda® 
Tatra paMov Sud Twos aperhs’ emet Sé peilon Te 
dyaba Taira Kal thy dmddavow Thy TovTww 7 
Thy TOV dper@v pare 
5 .. J Kal ore ée auriy, pavepor € éx ToUTwY: TS 21 
be Kat dua tivwy éorat, Tobro 37) Gewpyréov. 
Tuyxdvojiev oy) Sunpyevor mpOrepov ort _piaews 
kal éGous Kal Aédyou Set rovTwy de motous pe 
twas elvar xpt) THY dvow, dtwprorar mpdrepov, 
Aowrdy Se Gewpyicar TOTEpoV maudevréot TO Adyep 
10 mpdtepov 7 Tois leow. TaiTa yap Set mpos 
dAAnAa ouppenvely oupdeoviay TH dpiorny: év- 
béxe Tat yap Sunpaprnkévar Kai TOV Adyov TAs Bex- 
TioTns inobécews Kal dud TOY ebay 0, opotws xGa. 
gavepov 37 Tobré ye mp@rov pev, malanep év Tots 22 
ddAos, ds 7 yéveots an’ dpyys éori® Kat 76 TéAos 


1 <rot> uy Richards. 2 Schneider: yevéo dar codd. 
3 lacunam Camerarius, 4 4 <re> Richards. 
5 égricy> ante &ddov tr. ? Richards. 


* The end of this sentence and the beginning of the next 
appear to have been lost. 
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justice, the more they are at leisure and have an 
abundance of such blessings. It is clear therefore 
why a state that is to be happy and righteous must 
share in these virtues ; for if it is disgraceful to be 
unable to use our good things, it is still more dis- 
graceful to be unable to use them in time of leisure, 
and although showing ourselves good men when 
engaged in business and war, in times of peace and 
20 leisure to seem no better than slaves. Therefore 
we must not cultivate virtue after the manner of 
the state of Sparta. The superiority of the Spartans | 
over other races does not lie in their holding a 
different opinion from others as to what things are 
the greatest goods, but rather in their believing 
that these are obtained by means of one particular 
virtue ; yet because they both deem these things | 
and their enjoyment to be greater goods than the | 
enjoyment of the virtues .. .4 
. . and that it is to be practised for its own sake Educational 
21 is manifest from these considerations ; but it must system. 
now be considered how and by what means this will 
come about. Now we have indeed previously de- Ascent _ 
cided that it requires nature and habit and reason, paar 
and among these, what particular quality of nature from bodily 
men ought to possess has been defined previously ; ae se 
but it remains to consider whether men ought to be 
educated first by means of the reason or by the habits. 
For between reason and habit the most perfect 
harmony ought to exist, as it is possible both for 
the reason to have missed the highest principle and 
for men to have been as wrongly trained through the 
22 habits. This therefore at all events is clear in the 
first place, in the case of men as of other creatures, 
that their engendering to start with and the end 
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15 dard Twos dpxis" dAAov Tédous, 6 Oe Adyos mpiy 
kat 6 voos Tis pdoews rédos, wore mpds TOUTOUS 
Thy yeveow kat Tap Tov ebay bet mapaoxevdlew 
perérny, émeita WwoTrep poxn Kal odpa bv eoriv, 
ovTw Kal Tijs puxis oper dvo HEpn, 76 TE 
dAoyor Kal TO Adyov € eXov, xa Tas e€eis Tas ToUTWP 

20 do Tov dpibudv, av TO pev €or Opegis TO b€ voos. 
@onep S€ TO odua mpdtepov TH yeveoe Tis 
vyis, otrw kal TO dAoyov Tob Adyov exovTos. 
davepov 5é kal Tobro" Bupds yap Kat Boddjars, € ert 
dé emBupia,” Kal ‘yevopeévots edOds mdpxee Tots 
matdios, 6 8€ Aoyiouds Kal 6 vobs mpotofow 

2 eyyivecOar mepuKev. O1d mpa@Tov pev Tov ow@pa- 
Tos THY émipéAccay dvayKxatov elvar mpotépay 7 
Thy THs Ypoxiis, emeta tiv tis dpé€ews, evera 
peévroe ToD vod Thy THS opetews, THY bé Tot 
owpatos THS poxfs. 

XIV. Eizrep otv an dpxis Tov vopoberny opav 

20 5ef dws BéAriora. Ta. oupara. yerqran Trav 
Tpepopevenv, mpatov pev emyreAnréov mrepl Ty 
oulevgw, mote Kal motous Twas Ovras xpi) Trovet- 
ofat mpdos adAjAous Tip yepeesryy opurdiay. def 8” 
droBhémovra vopoberety Tavrny THY Koweoviay 
mpos avrovs Te Kal Tov Tob cay xpdvor, iva, 

35 ovyKcaraBairwot rais PAuctars emt Tov avrov 
Kaipov Kal pry Stadwrdow at Surdjers Too jsev 
ere Suvapevov yervay ris 5€ pn Suvapérns, 7 


1 dpxiis <dpxi> Thurot. 
2 vap at émOupia [ére 5é BovdAnacs] ? ed. 


@ i.e. every process and partial end are means to an ultimate 
end. A conjecture gives‘ the end to which a beginning leads 
is itself the beginning of another end.’ The active reason is 
the completion and purpose of human birth and growth. 
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from any beginning is relative to another end,? and 
that reason and intelligence are for us the end of 
our natural development, so that it is with a view 
to these ends that our engendering and the 

23 training of our habits must be regulated. And 
secondly, as soul and body are two, so we observe 
that the soul also has two parts, the irrational part 
and the part possessing reason, and that the states 
which they experience are two in number, the one 
being desire and the other intelligence ; and as the 
body is prior in its development to the soul, so the 
irrational part of the soul is prior to the rational. 
;And this also is obvious, because passion and will, 
jand also appetite,’ exist in children even as soon as 
they are born, but it is the nature of reasoning and 
intelligence to arise in them as they grow older. 
iTherefore in the first place it is necessary for the 
|training of the body to precede that of the mind, 
jand secondly for the training of the appetite to 
| precede that of the intelligence ; but the training of 
the appetite must be for the sake of the intellect, 
|and that of the body for the sake of the soul. 

1 XIV. Inasmuch therefore as it is the duty of the state 
lawgiver to consider from the start how the children Tswation 

- * a Bey 

reared are to obtain the best bodily frames, he must to produce 
first pay attention to the union of the sexes, and Pupils. 
settle when and in what condition a couple should « 
practise matrimonial intercourse. In legislating for this 
partnership he must pay regard partly to the persons 
themselves and to their span of life, so that they may 
arrive together at the same period in their ages, 
and their powers may not be at discord through the 
man being still capable of parentage and the wife 


» These three emotions are subdivisions of ‘ desire ’ above. 
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BovaAnow. oxedov 81) mavra Tabra supBaiver Kara 3 
play emyreAccay. | eet yap cdprarau téXos Tijs 
yevvncews ws ent 7d mAeioTov etrrety dvopaot pev 
6 t&v éBdopyjKovTa éra@v dpibpos é eoxaros, TEVTH- 
10 Kova bé yovakiv, Set Thy dpxty THs oulevEews 
Kara Thy tiAuciay eis Tovs xpovous KaraPaivew 
Tovrous. gore 5° 6 Tay véwv euvdvacpes pabros 4 
mpos TeKvorouay: év yap Tao Cawous dredR 7a Tov 
véwv éyyove. fea OnAvToKa pad ov Kat pukpa THY 
popdiy, wor’ dvaykatoyv tavTo tobro ovpBatvew 
15 Kal ent Tov avOpamuv. TEK LT} pLoV dé: év doa 
yap Trav ToAecav emexepeadlerat* ro véous oulevyvu- 
vac Kal véas, dreneis Kal puxpot 7a odpara etow. 
én 5é€ év Tols TOKOLs at véau Tovodct Te piMov 
Kai diadbeipovras mAetovs: Std Kal Tov XPyoHOY 
20 yevecOar zwés daor dia TowadTnv airiay Tots 


1 ws wap’ Elis. 2 émixwpage M. 





2 Some editors write OydtroKxa a and interpret more likely to 
be born females.’ (@n\uré«a, ‘likely to bear females,’ is applied 
to the young parents themselves in Iist. An. iv. 766 b 29.) 
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incapable, or the wife capable and the man not (for 
this causes differences and actual discord between 
them), and also he must consider as well the suc- 
cession of the children, for the children must neither 
be too far removed in their ages from the fathers 
(since elderly fathers get no good from their children’s 
return of their favours, nor do the children from the 
help they get from the fathers), nor must they be too 
near them (for this involves much unpleasantness, 
since in such families there is less respect felt between 
them, as between companions of the same age, and 
also the nearness of age leads to friction in household 
affairs) ; and in addition, to return to the point from 
which we began this digression, measures must be 
taken to ensure that the children produced may have 
bodily frames suited to the wish of the lawgiver. 
These results then are almost all attained by one 
mode of regulation. For since the period of parent- 
age terminates, speaking generally, with men at the 
age of seventy at the outside, and with women at 
fifty, the commencement of their union should cor- 


4respond in respect of age with these times. But 


the mating of the young is bad for child-bearing ; 
for in all animal species the offspring of the young are 
more imperfect and likely to produce female children,* 
and small in figure, so that the same thing must 
necessarily occur in the human race also. And a 
proof of this is that in all the states where it is the 
local custom to mate young men and young women, 
the people are deformed and small of body. And 
again young women labour more, and more of them 
die in childbirth ; indeed according to some accounts 
such was the reason why the oracle > was given to the 


> My réuve véay ddoxa (‘ cut not a new furrow ’) schol. 
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908 émrd kal TpidKovTa, 7 puuKpov mpoTepov"* év Too- 
ovTw yap akudlovat te tois cwpaow 7° avlev€is 
éorat Kal mpos THY TMadAay THs TeKvoTOLias GVyKaTa- 
Byoerat trois xpdvois evKaipws. ert dé 7 diad0x7 
Tov téxvwy Tots pev dpxouevyns éoTaL THs aKpyjs, 
éav ylyvytat Kata Adyov edOds H yeveots, Tots dé 

a5 Hon KaTaAdeAupevyns Ths WAucias mpos tov Tov 
EPdouyKovTa e7tav apiOudv. mepi prev obv rod7 
mote Set srovetobar ti advlevéw, cipnrat, trois S€ 
mept THY Wwpav xpdvors ws of modAol xpavrat, 
KaA@S Kal viv dpioarres Yelavos TV cvvavdAiay 
moveicbar tadryv. Set S€ Kal adrods 75n Gewpeiv 

40 7pos THY TeKvoToliay Td TE Tapa THY latpav 
Aeydueva Kal Ta Tapa T&v duoiKdv: ol Te yap 
larpol rods Kaipods TOY Gwydrwv ikavds A€yovar, 

1385b Kal epi TOY TVEvLATWY of duotkol, Ta Popera THY 
1 odparos T. 
2 wixpdy mporepor Immisch (paulo ante Ramus): puxpdy 


codd., pixpiy <rapadAdrrovras> Richards (plus minusve 
Vittori), 8 » add. Richards, 
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people of Troezen, because many were dying owing 
to its being their custom for the women to marry 
5 young, and it did not refer to the harvest. And 
again it also contributes to chastity for the bestowal of 
women in marriage to be made when they are older, 
for it is thought that they are more licentious when 
they have had intercourse in youth. Also the males 
are thought to be arrested in bodily growth if they 
have intercourse while the seed is still growing ; 
for this also has a fixed period after passing which it 
6 is no longer plentiful. Therefore it is fitting for the 
women to be married at about the age of eighteen 
and the men at thirty-seven or a little before ¢=— 
for that will give long enough for the union to take 
place with their bodily vigour at its prime, and for 
it to arrive with a convenient coincidence of dates 
at the time when procreation ceases. Moreover the 
succession of the children to the estates, if their 
birth duly occurs soon after the parents marry, will 
take place when they are beginning their prime, and 
when the parents’ period of vigour has now come 
7 to a close, towards the age of seventy. The proper 
age therefore for union has been discussed; as to 
the proper times in respect of the season we may 
accept what is customary with most people, who have 
rightly decided even as it is to practise marital co- 
habitation in winter. And people should also study 
for themselves, when their time comes, the teachings 
of physicians and natural philosophers on the subject 
of the procreation of children; the suitable bodily 
seasons are adequately discussed by the physicians, 
and the question of weather by the natural philo- 
sophers, who say that north winds are more favour- 


* The word * before’ is a conjectural insertion. 
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mpootdéavr. Kal” juépay tiva mrovetaba mopeiav 
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Tis yevéoews Tytv. Thy perros Sidvovay Tov- 
vavriov Tov cwpdTwr pabvpotépws apydrres Se- 
dyew' atodavovta yap daiverat Ta yervedueva Tis 
éxovons Gomep Kal 7a gdudpeva THs ys. Tept 
8é droblécews Kal tpodfis TOV yuyvopevwy éoTw 
vopos pndev memypwpevov tpépew: dia Sé wzAAGos 
téxvov, éav % Taéis TOY COdv KwAv’N® pndev azro- 
riBecOar TaV yryvopévwr, wpicbar Set ris Texvo- 
notlas TO TAROOs, eav S€ Trot ylyynTae Tapa Tabra 
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1M: pdduora cet. 2 éy Schneider, 
3 arévov ? Immisch, 4 rais eiAnxvias T. 


5 réxvev } rdkis—Kwrber P); réxvev (4 yap rdiis—yryvopévar) 


Wallies. 
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8 able than south. The particular kind of bodily con- 
stitution in the parents that will be most beneficial 
for the offspring must be dwelt on more in detail 
in our discussion of the management of children®; 
it is sufficient to speak of it in outline now. The 
athlete’s habit of body is not serviceable for bodily 
fitness as required by a citizen, nor for health and 
parentage, nor yet is a habit that is too valetudin- 
arian and unfit for labour, but the condition that lies 
between them. The bodily habit therefore should 
have been trained by exercise, but not by exercises 
that are violent, and not for one form of labour 
only, as is the athlete’s habit of body, but for the 
pursuits of free men. And these arrangements 

9 must be provided alike for men and women. And 
pregnant women also must take care of their bodies, 
not avoiding exercise nor adopting a low diet ; 
this it is easy for the lawgiver to secure by ordering 
them to make a journey daily for the due worship of 
the deities whose office is the control of childbirth. 
As regards the mind, however, on the contrary it 
suits them to pass the time more indolently than as 
regards their bodies ; for children before birth are 
evidently affected by the mother just as growing 

10 plants are by the earth. As to exposing or rearing Exposure of 
the children born, let there be a law that no de- scutes 
formed child shall be reared; but on the ground 
of number of children, if the regular customs hinder 
any of those born being exposed, there must 
be a limit fixed to the procreation of offspring, 
and if any people have a child as a result of inter- 
course in contravention of these regulations, abortion 
must be practised on it before it has developed sen- 


# This was never written, or has been lost. 
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35 Tept Tov xpdvov Tov Tay mevrnKovTa eT@v. WaTE 
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mAuciay Tavrny adetobar Set Tis ets 76 pavepov 
yevvyjcews, TO be Aoumev byteias xdpw 7 Twos 
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so GMov, goTw pev damAds um xahov dmrdj.evov 
datvecbat pndaps pndapas ray ? Kal _mpoo~ 
ayopevO A TOOLS, mept oe TOV xpovov TOV Tis 
1336 a TexvoTroulas éav Tl daivyras Towobrov Tt Spav, 
atiuia Cnprovcbw mpeTovon mpos THY dpaptiav. 
XV. Devopever o€ TOY TEKVODY otecbar Sei* 
peyaAny etvau Stagopav ampos THY TOY cwpdtwy 
5 Sdvapuy Tiy Tpodyy, droia Tus ay ue paiverau dé 
dua Te THY aAAwY Sgeov emoKorobot Kal dua Ta 
eOvav ofs ésypedés eatw ayew eis? THY ToAcuLKTY 
1 grav <avho> 7 ? Richards. 
2 otec Bai Sei Spengel: olec@ai codd. 


3 dyew els Richards: Gyer PMP!: elodyew cet.: doxeiy 
Coraes. 





* Solon, fragment 27. 
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sation and life; for the line between lawful and un- 
lawful abortion will be marked by the fact of having 
sensation and being alive. And since the beginning 
of the fit age for a man and for a woman, at which 
they are to begin their union, has been defined, let 
it also be decided for how long a time it is suitable 
for them to serve the state in the matter of producing 
children. For the offspring of too elderly parents, 
as those of too young ones, are born imperfect both 
in body and mind, and the children of those that have 
arrived at old age are weaklings. Therefore the 
period must be limited to correspond with the mental 
prime ; and this in the case of most men is the age 
stated by some of the poets, who measure men’s 
age by periods of seven years,*—it is about the 
age of fifty. Therefore persons exceeding this age 
by four or five years must be discharged from the 
duty of producing children for the community, and 
for the rest of their lives if they have intercourse it 
must be manifestly for the sake of health or for 
some other similar reason. As to intercourse with 
another woman or man, in general it must be dis- 
honourable to be known to take any part in it in any 
circumstances whatsoever as long as one is a husband 
and bears that name, but any who may be discovered 
doing anything of the sort during the period of parent- 
age must be punished with a loss of privilege suited 
to the offence. 

XV. When the children have been born, the par- 
ticular mode of rearing adopted must be deemed an 
important determining influence in regard to their 
power of body. It appears from examining the other 
animals, and is also shown by the foreign races that 
make it their aim to lead to the military habit of 
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3 


3 La 14 2 ce a - 
80 dvehevbépous PATE emiTovovs TE dveusevas. 


Kal rept Adyov dé kat pvdwyv, mrotous Twas 
dxovew Se? rods THAUKOUTOUS, emypedes eoTwW Tots 
dpyovow ots Kadover madovduous. Tdvra yap 
1 Richards. 2 Richards: pev eGigew codd. 
® det 6é codd. cet. 
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body, that a diet giving an abundance of milk is 
most suited to the bodies of children, and one that 
allows rather little wine because of the diseases that 
2it eauses. Moreover it is advantageous to subject 
them to as many movements as are practicable with , 
children of that age. ‘To prevent the limbs from 
being distorted owing to softness, some races even 
now employ certain mechanical appliances that keep 
the bodies of infants from being twisted. And it is 
also advantageous to aecustom them at onee from 
carly childhood to cold, for this is most useful both 
for health and with a view to military service. Hence 
among many non-Greek races it is customary in the 
case of some peoples to wash the children at birth 
by dipping them in a cold river, and with others, for 
instance the Celts, to give them seanty covering. 
3 For it is better to inure them at the very start to 
everything possible, but to inure them gradually ; 
and the bodily habit of children is naturally well- 
fitted by warmth to be trained to bear eold. In the 
earliest period of life then it is expedient to employ 
4 this or a similar method of nursing ; and the next bDisciptine of 
period to this, up to the age of five, which it is not ‘hildhood. 
well to direct as yet to any study nor to compulsory 
labours, in order that they may not hinder the growth, 
should nevertheless be allowed enough movement to 
avoid bodily inactivity ; and this exercise should be 
obtained by means of various pursuits, particularly 
play. But even the games must not be unfit for 
5 freemen, nor laborious, nor undisciplined. Also the 
question of the kind of tales and stories that should 
be told to children of this age must be attended to 
by the officials called Children’s Tutors. For all sueh 
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5 dAAo Tt, def Tov vopoberny éLopilew (ex Tob yop 
evyep@s Adyew dtiody Tay aloxpav yiverat Kal 70 
mrovely adveyyus), pddvora, pev otv* ex tay véwy, 
Ores pnte A€ywor pre dxotwor pndev ToLovTor" 
eav bé Tes paivnrat Tt A€yey i mparra Tay 
amnyopevpevev, TOV eAevOepov peev® perpen de Kara 
19 KAicews TS vmpeevov év tots ovacitious drysiaus® 
xordlew Kal mAnyais, tov dé mpecBUTEpov Tis 
qatkias tatrns atysiats avedevbépois avdparo- 
dwdlas yap. erred de 70 A€yew Te TeV TowovTey 
efopiloper, pavepov OTL Kal TO Dewpeiv 7 7 ypagpas 
} Adyous doxtjpovas. emipedes prev odv EaTw Tois 


1 xai rots MP?!: xara rods Ty 2 dwedavew codd. cet. 
3 efxep Lambinus. 4 uévro ? Richards. 
5 uev hic Richards, ante éXev@epor codd. 
® [dripeiaes] Buecheler, évetdeo. Richards. 
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amusements should prepare the way for their later 
pursuits ; hence most children’s games should be 
6 imitations of the serious occupations of later life. The 
legislators in the Laws forbid allowing children to 
have paroxysms of crying, but this prohibition is a 
mistake ; violent erying contributes to growth, for it 
serves in a way as exercise for the body, since hold- 
ing the breath is the strength-giving factor in hard 
labour, and this takes place also with children when 
they stretch themselves in crying. The Tutors must 
supervise the children’s pastimes, and in particular | 
must see that they associate as little as possible with 
slaves. For children of this age, and up to seven Protection 
years old, must necessarily be ‘reared at home ; 3 so hee : 
it is reasonable to suppose that even at this age they sions. 
may acquire a taint of illiberality from what they 
hear and see. The lawgiver ought therefore to banish 
indecent talk, as much as anything else, out of the 
state altogether (for light talk about anything dis- | 
graceful soon passes into action)—so most of al] from 
among the young, so that they may not say nor hear 
anything of the sort; and anybody found saying or 
doing any of the things prohibited, if he is of free 
station but not yet promoted to reclining at the 
public meals, must be punished with marks of dis- 
honour and with beating, and an older offender must 
be punished with marks of dishonour degrading to a 
8 free man, because of his slavish behaviour. And since 
we banish any talk of this kind, clearly we must also 
banish the seeing of either pictures or representations 
that are indecent. The officials must therefore be 


a 


@ Lavs vii. 792.4. Plato merely says that a child’s crying 
shows it to be annoyed, and that it ought to have as little 
pain as possible or else it will grow up morose. 
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80 obd€ TH edTEAOv broKpiTav, vs olxetcoupevww TAV 
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todto Kai mpos Tas Ta&v dvOpamwv dpirias Kat 
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3% zrotety E€va 7a, dadda, pddcora 8 abradv dca eye 
7 poxOnpiay 4 dvopévecav. 


1 rovrous Reiz: rotros codd. 2 [érc] Welldon. 

3 éaréov Immisch (elvar éaréov Jackson): Geréor, Yernréor, 
vouobernréor codd. 

+ écov Richards. 5 2\ve ? Newman. 





« The s. text gives ‘ and in addition to these’; and the 
word ‘ still’? may be an interpolation. 
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careful that there may be no sculpture or painting 
that represents indecent actions, except in the 
temples of a certain class of gods to whom the law 
allows even scurrility ; but in regard to these? the 
law permits men still of suitable age to worship 
the gods both on their own behalf and on behalf 
9of the children and women. But the younger 
ones must not be allowed in the audience at 
lampoons® and at comedy, before they reach the ‘| 
age at which they will now have the right to recline 
at table in company and to drink deeply, and at which 
their education will render all of them immune to 
the harmful effects of such things. For the present 
therefore we have merely mentioned these matters 
in passing, but later we must stop to settle them 
more definitely, first discussing fully whether legisla- 
tion prohibiting the attendance of the young is 
desirable or not, and how such prohibition should be 
put in force ; but on the present occasion we have 
touched on the question only in the manner necessary. 
10 For perhaps the tragic actor Theodorus ¢ used to put 

the matter not badly : : he had never once allowed 
anybody to produce his part 4 before him, not even 
one of the poor actors, as he said that audiences are 
attracted by what they hear first ; and this happens 
alike in regard to our dealings with people and to 
our dealings with things—all that comes first we like 
better. On this account we ought to make all base 
things unfamiliar to the young , and especially those 
that involve either depravity or malignity. 

> Tambic verses, often abusive and indecent, recited at 
festivals of Dionysus. 

© A great Athenian performer of Sophocles ; he took the 
part of Antigone. 

4 Loosely put for ‘ to appear on the stage.’ 
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L werd—pera: kara—xard Richards. 
2 Muretus: xadds codd. 
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But when the five years from two to seven have, 
passed, the children must now become spectators at! 
the lessons ¢ which they will themselves have to learn. 
And there are two ages corresponding to which educa- 
tion should be divided—there must be a break after 
the period from seven to puberty, and again after 
that from puberty to twenty-one. For those who 
divide the ages by periods of seven years are generally 
speaking not wrong,? and it is proper to follow the 
division of nature, for all art and education aim at 
filling up nature’s deficiencies. First therefore we 
must consider whether some regulation in regard to 
the boys ought to be instituted, next whether it is 
advantageous for their supervision to be conducted 
on a public footing or in a private manner as is done 
at present in most states, and thirdly of what particular 
nature this supervision ought to be. 


* i.e. in gymnastics and music. 
® The Mss. give ‘ not right.’ 
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1 Susemihl (diseiplinam accommodari Arctinus): modtred- 
ecba: codd, 2 Bérrcoy M, Bédrcorov vulg, 
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1 I. Now nobody would dispute that the education Book VIL. 
of the young requires the special attention of the eines 
: Roe »_ CoNnsTiTu- 
lawgiver. Indeed the neglect of this in states is tox 
injurious to their constitutions ; for education ought (continued). 
to be adapted to the particular form of constitution, hivcation 
since the particular character belonging to each con- systematic, 
stitution both guards the constitution generally and io aaiy 
originally establishes it—for instance the democratic organized, 
spirit promotes democracy and the oligarchie spirit ~ 
oligarchy ; and a better spirit always produces a better 
2 constitution. Moreover in regard to all the faculties 
i and crafts certain forms of preliminary education and 
‘ training in their various operations are necessary, so 
, that manifestly this is also requisite in regard to the 
\actions of virtue. And inasmuch as the end for the 
whole state is one, it is manifest that education also 
must necessarily be one and the same for all and that 
the superintendence of this must be public, and not 
on private lines, in the way in which at present each 
man superintends the education of his own children, 
teaching them privately, and whatever special branch 
of knowledge he thinks fit. But matters of public 
interest ought to be under public supervision ; at the 
same time also we ought not to think that any of the 
citizens belongs to himself, but that all belong to the 


2 Book V. in some editions. 
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1 Sylburg: kai codd. 
2 <6.d>doxew Busse. 3 «al bre Richards: 87: codd. 
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state, for each is a part of the state, and it is natural 
for the superintendence of the several parts to have 

3 regard to the superintendence of the whole. And one 
might praise the Spartans in respect of this, for they 
pay the greatest attention to the training of their 
children, and conduct it on a public system. 

It is clear then that there should be legislation Present lack 
about education and that it should be conducted on a % 5¥8te™- 
public system. But consideration must be given to 
the question, what constitutes education and what 
is the proper way to be educated. At present there 
are differences of opinion as to the proper tasks to be 
set ; for all peoples do not agree as to the things that 
the young ought to learn, either with a view to virtue 
or with a vicw to the best life, nor is it clear whether 
their studies should be regulated more with regard 

4 to intellect or with regard to character. And con- 
fusing questions arise out of the education that 
actually prevails, and it is not at all clear whether 
the pupils should practise pursuits that are practically 
useful, or morally edifying, or higher accomplish- 
ments—for all these views have won the support of 
some judges; and nothing is agreed as regards the 
exercise conducive to virtue, for, to start with, all 
men do not honour the same virtue, so that they 
naturally hold different opinions in regard to training 
in virtue. 

1 II. It is therefore not difficult to see that the curricutum: 
young must be taught those useful arts that are Uillity and 
indispensably necessary ; but it is clear that they 
should not be taught all the useful arts, those pursuits 
that are liberal being kept distinct from those that 
are illiberal, and that they must participate in such 
among the useful arts as will not render the person 
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1 Richards: ard codd. 
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who participates in them vulgar. A task and also . 
an art or a science must be deemed vulgar if it 
renders the body or soul or mind of free men useless / 
for the employments and actions of virtue. Hence / 
we entitle vulgar all such arts as deteriorate the 
condition of the body, and also the industries that 
earn wages; for they make the mind preoccupied 

2 and degraded. And even with the liberal sciences, al- 
though it is not illiberal to take part in some of them 
up to a point, to devote oneself to them too assid- 
uously and carefully is liable to have the injurious 

\ results specified. Also it makes much difference what 

, object one has in view in a pursuit or study; if one 
follows it for the sake of oneself or one’s friends, or 
on moral grounds, it is not illiberal, but the man who 
follows the same pursuit because of other people would 
oe nes ene ea 

The branches of study at present established fall The four 

into both classes, as was said before.* There seth 
are perhaps four customary subjects of education, 
reading and writing, gymnastics, music, and fourth, 
with some people, drawing ; reading and writing and 
drawing being taught as being useful for the purposes 
of life and very serviceable, and gymnastics as con- 
tributing to manly courage; but as to music, here 
one might raise a question. For at present most 
people take part in it for the sake of pleasure ; but 
those who originally included it in education did so 
because, as has often been said, nature itself seeks 
to be able not only to engage rightly in business but 
also to occupy leisure nobly ; for—to speak about it 
yet again *—this is the first ‘principle of all things. 

4 For if although both business and leisure are Use of 


leisure. 
tai g 4. > Cf. VIL, 1334 a 2-10. 
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1 <iv> <tvac Spengel. 3 Jackson, 
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necessary, yet leisure is more desirable and more 
fully an end than business, we must inquire what is 
the proper occupation of leisure. For assuredly it 
should not be employed in play, since it would follow 
that play is our end in life. But if this is impossible, 
and sports should rather be employed in our times 
of business (for a man who is at work needs rest, and 
rest is the object of play, while business is accom- 
panied by toil and exertion), it follows that in intro- 
ducing sports we must watch the right opportunity 
for their employment, since we are applying them 
to serve as medicine ; for the activity of play is a 
relaxation of the soul, and serves as recreation be- 
cause of its pleasantness. But leisure seems itself to 
contain pleasure and happiness and felicity of life. 
And this is not possessed by the busy but by the 
leisured ; for the busy man busies himself for the 
sake of some end as not being in his possession, but 
happiness is an end achieved, which all men think is 
accompanied by pleasure and not by pain. But all 
men do not go on to define this pleasure in the same 
way, but according to their various natures and to 
their own characters, and the pleasure with which 
the best man thinks that happiness is conjoined is 
the best pleasure and the one arising from the noblest 
sources. So that it is clear that some subjects must 
be learnt and acquired merely with a view to the 
pleasure in their pursuit, and that these studies and 
these branches of learning are ends in themselves, 
while the forms of learning related to business are 
studied as necessary and as means to other things. 


6 Hence our predecessors included music in education 


not as a necessity (for there is nothing necessary 
about it), nor as useful (in the way in which reading 
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Ta ypappara mpos Xpn}Larvopov Kal Tpds olKoVo- 
play Kal mpos pabqow Kal pos moAuruKas mpagers 
moANds, doxel dé Kal ypapurn xpnoutos elvat 7pos 
78 Kpivew 7 7Ov TEXVITOY Epye KdAXiov) ove 
2a Kabarep uy) YUpvaoreny) pos bytevav Kal GAKy v 
(oddérepov yap TovTwr /OpGpev yeyvopevov eK THs 
jLovotk ys): Actreran roivuy mpos THY ev Th, oxoAy 
day, ets drep Kal patvovras Tapdyovres 
abrhy, a yap olovrae Siayoyny elvar tay éhev- 
pwr, ey Tav7Tn Tarrovew. didrep “Opnpos 


5 
ovTws ETOLNOEV™ 


2 AN’ olor’ wd? dare Kadely emi daira Padeinv: 
Kal ouTw TpoEeLTOV éTépous Twas 


a # 3 f 
ot KaAdovow aoddov 


dyow, 
oe f Ld 
6 Kev répryaw dmavras. 
Kat év ddAos 5é dynaw ‘OdSvoceds tavryy apiorny 
efvas Staywyiy, otav eddpawouevwr T&v avOpdmwv 
‘ > 3 X iA > > - - = 
30 Sairvpoves 8 ava dcduar” dxovdlwrrar do.dod 

ELEVOL eCeins. 

Ill. “Ove per roivuv éorl mraweta Tes ap obdx os 
xenoqueny TaLdevT ov Tous viels 08d ws dvayKatay 
aA” as éAevbéprov Kal Kady, pavepov cori 
mT €pov de pla Tov apiOuor 7 metovs, Kal Tives 
abdrat Kat TMs, vaTEpov Aekréov Tepl atray, viv bé 

1 Schneider: ofov codd. 2 6éms Ellis. 





@ This line is not in our Odyssey, but apparently followed 
xvii. 388. ‘The passage runs (382 ff.): 
ris yap 8% Eetvoy xahet dddoBev adrés éwedOuwr 
dddov y’, ef wh trav of Snuuoepyol Ear, 
pavtiv ® inripa xaxGv 4 réxrova dor'pwv, 
h xai Odom doddrv, 8 Kev répryaw aeldwy s 
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and writing are useful for business and for household 
management and for acquiring learning and for 
many pursuits of civil life, while drawing also seems 
to be useful in making us better judges of the works 


, of artists), nor yet again as we pursue gymnastics, ‘ij “ 


for the sake of health and strength (for we do not: 


see either of these things produced as a result of 
music) ; it remains dhecetoce that it is useful as a 
pastime in leisure, which is evidently the purpose 
for which people actually introduce it, for they rank 
it as a form of pastime that they think proper for 
free men. For this reason Homer wrote thus : 


But him alone 
‘Tis meet to summon to the festal banquet 4; 


and after these words he speaks of certain others 
Who call the bard that he may gladden all.° 


And also in other verses Odysseus says that this is 
the best pastime, when, as men are enjoying good 
cheer, 


The banqueters, seated in order due 
Throughout the hall, may hear a minstrel sing.° 


III. It is clear therefore that there is a form of 
education in which boys should be trained not because 
it is useful or necessary but as being liberal and noble ; 
though whether there is one such subject of educa- 
tion or several, and what these are and how they are 
to be pursued, must be discussed later,* but as it is 


> The third line quoted corresponds to this, but not exactly. 
* Odyssey, ix. 5 f. 
¢ This promise is not fulfilled. 
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Tooobrov piv elvat mp0 6600 yéyovev, Ort Kal Tapa 
Tay dpxaiwy éxyouer tiva paprupiay ek Tay KaTa- 


BePAnpevey mawdevparov" 7 yap povatky Tobro 


movel OFA. ere dé Kai Trav Xpnotpew 6m bet Twa, 
madeverbar Tovs matdas od povov dia TO xXpyjouzov, 
ofov THY TOY ypappatwr pdbnow, dna Kai ded 


40 70 Todas evdexeoUae yeyveoBa bv atray pay) 


1838 


oeus érépas: opoius S€ Kat THY ypadixny OUX iva 2 
év tots idiots cvious pa) Stapapravwowv adn’ dow 
dve€andryto. mpos THY TaY oKEeVdY aviv re Kal 
mpaow, GAdAa' padAdrov dri sovel Dewpnrixov Tod 
mept Ta odpara xdMous* TO Oe Onreiv TavTayoo 
70 _Xpyoysov qWKLoTA. dppdrret rots Heyaroyixors 
Kai Tots eevbépors. ema Oe pavepov mporepov® 
tots eBeow 7} 7H Adyw Tmaidevtéov elvar, Kat mEpi 
TO G@pa mpoTepoy H THY Sudvoway, SHAov ex rovrwv 
ort mapasoréov Tovs maidas YURVAOTUKG Kat mado - 
Tpupuch ToUTWY yap y pev Toudy Twa ove THY 
éfw rod owparos, 4 6€ Ta Epya. 

Név pev ody ai pdAcota Soxotoa Ta&v moAewr 3 


10 emuperctabat TOY Traidwr at pev aOAnTUKTY ef 


cuTrovobot, AwBespevac Td TE 7 Kat THY adfqow 
Tay owpdrev, ot oe Adkeves Tadbrny peev ovy 
TyLaprov THY dpaptiay, Onpucidecs 8° dvepydlovra 
Tots mdvots, as TOUTO mpos avdpiay pddvora 
ouppepov. KatroL, xabdrep elpyTat ToMa.xis, ovre 


18 mpos ie ovTe mpos pdadwora tavTnv BAémovTa 


a Thurot: #) codd. (uéAdov # Postgate). 
2 Demetrius: wérepor codd. 





2 te, prea and disproportionate muscular develop- 
ment, directed to some particular competition. Cf 
1288 b 12 ff 
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we have made this much progress on the way, that 
we have some testimony even from the ancients, 
derived from the courses of education which they 
founded—for the point is proved by music. And it is 
also clear that some of the useful subjects as well 
ought to be studied by the young not only because 
of their utility, like the study of reading and writing, 
but also because they may lead on to many other 

2 branches of knowledge; and similarly they should 
study drawing not in order that they may not go 
wrong in their private purchases and may avoid being 
cheated in buying and selling furniture, but rather 
because this study makes a man observant of bodily 
beauty; and to seek for utility everywhere is 
entirely unsuited to men that are great-souled and 
free. And since it is plain that education by habit training ot 
must come before education by reason, and training >*>* 
of the body before training of the mind, it is clear 
from these considerations that the boys must be 
handed over to the care of the wrestling-master and 
the trainer ; for the latter imparts a certain quality to 
the habit of the body and the former to its actions. 

3 Now at the present time some of the states Gymnastics 
reputed to pay the greatest attention to children 24). | 
produce in them an athletic habit ¢ to the detriment 
of their bodily form and growth, while the Spartans 
although they have avoided this error yet make 
their boys animal in nature by their laborious exer- 
cises, in the belief that this is most contributory 
to manly courage. Yet, as has often been said, it 
is not right to regulate education with a view 
to one virtue only, or to this one most of all; 
indeed they do not even investigate the question 
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moutéov Tiy emyseAccav> et Te Kat mos ravrTny, 
ovoe TobTO eevpioxovow. ovre yap ev rots aAXots 
Cabos. ott” eat Tay eOvav sper Thy dvdpiav 
dxodovbodoay Tots aypwwratots, dAAd paAdov rots 
> 
Hpeepenrépors Kal Acovrasdeow jocow, TOA, 5 4 
éo7t TOV ebvav a mpos TO KTeivew Kal 7pos THY 
dvOpwropaytav edyepa@s EXEL, Kabdmep Tey mept 
Tov IIdvrov *Ayatot te Kat “Hvloyo, cal tev 
Hrepwricarv eOvav erepa, Ta wev Opolws Tovro.s 
a A lol a AS t > 3 Pg > * 
Ta bé peadrov, a AnjoriKkd bev EeCTLV avopetas 5 Ov 
, wv : > 3 ‘ \ a ” 
petetAndacw. ert & adtods Tods Adxwvas iopev, 
E - 
ews prev adrol mpoarndpevov tats diroroviats, brep- 
exyovras Tav dAdwv, viv bé Kal Tois yupraciots 
Kal tots moAepiKois dy@ot Aewmopevous érépwr 
od yap TH rods véous yupvalew Tov Tpdmov TobTov 
dieepov, aAAd jdvov Ta mpds pay” GoKodvTas GoxKelv. 
a A \ > > > A ~ cal 
wate 70 Kaddv dAX’ od 7d Onpiddes Set mpwr- 
n 3 LS va % A ~ La f 
aywrioteiy: od yap AvKos oddé THY GAAwWY Enpiwy 
3 t n Nf 3 \ t 2 Cenc 
TLaywricatto avovbéva® KaAdav Kivdvvov, GAAG aAdov 
divjp dyads. of Sé Alav eis Tabra dvdvres Tovs 
Tatéas Kal TOV avayKaiwy dmadaywyrrovs ol 
Hoavres Bavadcous arepyatovrat KaTa ye TO 
anes, mpos év teé* [ovov epyov TH Tohurexh xpn- 
otpous Toujoavres Kal mpos TodTo > xetpor, ws gnow 
6 Adyos, (eTEpay. bet d€° odk éx Tov Tporepeov 
epywr Kpivew, GAN ek trav viv: dvraywrioTas yap 
Tis Taldelas viv Eyovot, mpdTepov 8° ovK elyov. 
~ “a ‘ 
IV. “Ort peev odv ypnoréov TH yupvactiKh, Kall 


ao 


1 atrol ¢udvoc> Eucken,. 
2 uovoy 7H ? Reize et mpds py ed.: 7@ ydvoy wip mpos codd. 
3 otéev Goettling. 4 & mn? ed, 
5 dei d¢—elyov ante 29 wore transp. Bekker. 
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whether this virtue is to be had in view at 
all. For neither in the lower animals nor in 
the case of foreign races do we see that courage 
goes with the wildest, but rather with the gentler 


4 and lion-like temperaments.* And there are many 


foreign races inclined to murder and cannibalism, 
for example among the tribes of the Black Sea the 
Achaeans and Heniochi, and others of the mainland 
races, some in the same degree as those named and 
some more, which although piratical have got no share 
of manly courage. And again we know that even 
the Spartans, although so long as they persisted by 
themselves in their laborious exercises they surpassed 
all other peoples, now fall behind others both in 
gymnastic and in military contests ; for they used 
not to excel because they exercised their young men 
in this fashion but only because they trained and 


5 their adversaries did not. Consequently honour and 


_ 


not animal ferocity should play the first part ; for it 
is not a wolf nor one of the other wild animals that will 
venture upon any noble hazard, but rather a good man. 
But those who let boys pursue these hard exercises 
too much and turn them out untrained in necessary 
things in real truth render them vulgar, making them 
available for statesmanship to use for one task only, 
and even for this task training them worse than 
others do, as our argument proves. And? we must 
not judge them from their former achievements but 
from the facts of to-day ; for they have rivals in their 
education now, but they used to have none before. 
IV. It is therefore agreed that we should employ 


* Hist, An. 629 b 8 (the lion is gentle except when hungry); 
Plato, Soph. 231 a (the dog the gentlest of animals). 
® This sentence would come better at the end of § 4. 
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1338 b 
9 was xXpnotéov, dporoyoupevdy éoTw. HExpe bev 
yap 7Bns Kouporepa _yepydova mpoootoréov, Ty 
tatov Tpogiy Kal TOUS pds dvdyxeny mvous am- 
elpyovras, iva pnbev eumddvov 3) 4 mpos THY avénow: 
13394 oypetov yap ob _pexpov 6te Svvarat Toto Tapa. 
oKevdlev, év yap Tots dAvpmriovixas dvo Tis av 
7 tpets evpot Tous abrovs VEviKnKOTAS dvopas TE 
Kal matoas bud, TO véous doxobvras ddarpetoBar 
thy Svvayw bad rev dvayKaiwy yupvaciov. érav 
58 ad’ 7B ys ern, Tpia pos ois dMous pabrjpace 
yévevrat, TéTE appre. Kal Tots movous Kal vais 
dvayKodaytats catahauBavew THY eXonEv AY HAL- 
kiav: dua yap TH TE dvavolg Kat TO odpare 
Scarroveiv od Set, Tobvavriov yap éxdrepos dmepyd- 
Ceobat mepure Tay TOvwr, euro cov o pe Too 
10 patos mévOS THY Sudvoray 6 6 d€ TavTHs TO oda. 
Tlepi bé povouriis eva, ev Sunropyoaper x) 
Aoyw Kal mporepov, Kadds e exe Kal vov ava- 
AaBovras adra mpoayayety, iva caomep evddoupov 
yernrar Tots Adyots ods dv tts etmrevev drropauvo- 
15 wevos mept adris. ovre yap | Tia éxet Sdvapw 
pdsiov mept airas dteAciv, ove Tivos det xdpu 
perexev aurijs, moe pov masbids eveka Kal dva- 
mavoews, kabimep trvov Kal péOns (raira yap 
Kal? abra bev ovre av orovdaiwy, aad’ 7déa, Kat 
avarravet Héptvay,! ws pnolv Eeeeriae. bid Kat 
2” ratrovow’® abriy Kal xp@vrat waar TovToLs dpoiws, 


1 Goettling: dua raver néptpvay aut dua pépvav roel codd. 
2 axpdrrovew Richards. 





* i.e. compulsion to eat very large rations of prescribed 
food—the Greek way of training, 
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gymnastic training, and how we should employ it. gymnastics 

For until puberty we should apply lighter exercises, oe. 

forbidding hard diet and severe exertions, in order 

that nothing may hinder the growth; for there is 

no small proof that too severe training can produce 

this result in the fact that in the list of Olympic 

victors one would only find two or three persons who 

have won both as men and as boys, because when 

people go into training in youth the severe exercises 
2rob them of their strength. But when they have 

spent three years after “puberty upon their other 

studies, then it is suitable to occupy the next period 

of life with laborious exercises and strict training 

diet* ; for it is wrong to work hard with the mind 

and the body at the same time, for it is the nature 

of the two different sorts of exertion to produce 

opposite effects, bodily toil impeding the develop- 

ment of the mind and mental toil that of the body. 

3 About music on the other hand we have previously asic in 
raised some questions in the course of our argument, Sa 
but it is well to take them up again and carry them 
further now, in order that this may give the key so 
to speak for the principles which one might advance 
in pronouncing about it. For it is not easy to say pre- 
cisely what potency it possesses, nor yet for the sake 
of what object one should participate in it—whether 
for amusement and relaxation, as one indulges in 
sleep and deep drinking (for these in themselves 
are not serious pursuits but merely pleasant, and 
‘relax our care,’ as Euripides says °; owing to which 
people actually class music with them ¢ and employ 


* Bacchae 378 (Bromios) és dd Exer, | Gragevew re xdpos 
| wera 7 atid yedaoas | dvamaicai re pepiuvas. 
© Or ‘ and it is owing to this that people perform music.’ 
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18894 ., \ a t Sh \ x 
Barve” Kat pebn Kal povoixn, Tiéace S€ Kai Thy 


Spxnaw ev TovTos):  GAAov oinréov mpdos aperHy 4 
Te Teivew THY povotkny (ws Svvayévnv, Kabldrep 
} yupvaotixy 76 o@ua Tov tr mapackevaler, 
Kal THY povatKnY TO 700s mousy Tt move, ilovoar 
25 Suvacbat yaipew dpOds): 7} mpos Sayer ny TL cup 
Barrera Kal mpds ppdvnow (xal yap Touro Tpirov 
Beréov ray cipnevenv). ort pev otv di Tous veous 
poy) matduds evexa madevew, ok adn ov: ob yap 
mailovar pravddvovres, preva AdTNS yep 7 padnors. 
30 dAAd pny odde Siaywyyy ye TaLoly dpporret Kal 
rais ArKiaes drrodiSovat tais Touadraus odevi 
yap aredei mpoonKe TéAos. dan’ tows av dd€evev 5 
} T&V Traldwr omovd) Trawdids elvar yap a8paor 
yevopévots Kal tedewwhetow. GAN et tobr’ art 
Totobrov, Tivos av évexa déor pavOdvew adrovs, 
95 GAAG py, Kabdmep of trav Tepody Kat Mydwv 
Baoireis, dAAwy adra rowtvTwy peradapBavew 
Tis Hoovijs Kat THs pabyocws;* Kal yap dvay- 
Katov BeArtov drepyalecbat Tovs atTo Todo 
TeTronpevous epyov Kal réxvaV tdv tooobrov 
xpovor emipeAovpévwr dcov mpos pafyow povov. 
et d€ Sef wa ToOwadra StaTvovety adrovs, Kal 7a? 
so 7epl Thy TeV dibwr mpayparelay adrovs av dou 
mapacKkevalew: aA dronov. thy 8 abriv amopiay 6 
éyes kal ef Sdvara Ta 70n BeAtiw Tovey: TadrTa 


1 trvw Aretinus : olyw codd. 
® dvaratcews Richards. 3 7a Argyriades: om. codd, 





2 The term dtaywyi, ‘ pastime,’ is idiomatically used of the 
pursuits of cultured leisure—serious conversation, music. 
the drama. 

> Or, altering the text, ‘ relaxation.’ 
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all of these things, sleep, deep drinking and music, 
in the same way, and they also place dancing in 
4 the same class); or whether we ought rather to 
think that music tends in some degree to virtue 
(music being capable of producing a certain quality 
of character just as gymnastics are capable of pro- 
ducing a certain quality of body, music accustoming 
men to be able to rejoice rightly); or that it con- 
tributes something to intellectual entertainment* and 
culture (for this must be set down as a third alter- 
native among those mentioned). Now it is not 


dificult to see that one must not make amusement , 


not a mere 
amusement. 


the object of the education of the young ; for amuse- - 


ment does not go with learning—learning is a painful 
process. Nor yet moreover is it suitable to assign 
intellectual entertainment to boys and to the young; 
for a thing that is an end does not belong to anything 
that is imperfect. But perhaps it might be thought 
that the serious pursuits of boys are for the sake of 
amusement when they have grown up to be men. 
But if something of this sort is the case, why 
should the young need to learn this accomplishment 
themselves, and not, like the Persian and Median 
kings, participate in the pleasure and the educa- 
tion > of music by means of others performing it? for 
those who have made music a business and pro- 
fession must necessarily perform better than those 
who practise only long enough to learn. But if it 
is proper for them to labour at accomplishments of 
this sort, then it would also be right for them to 
prepare the dishes of an elaborate cuisine ; but this 
is absurd. And the same difticulty also arises as to 
the question whether learning music can improve 
their characters ; for why should they learn to per- 
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@ A semi-legendary bard, to whom a number of oracular 
verses that were current were attributed. 
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form edifying music themselves, instead of learning 
to enjoy it rightly and be able to judge it when they 
hear others performing, as the Spartans do? for 
the Spartans although they do not learn to perform 
can nevertheless judge good and bad music correctly, 
so it is said. And the same argument applies also 
if music is to be employed for refined enjoyment and 
entertainment ; why need people learn to perform 
themselves instead of enjoying music played by 
others? And we may consider the conception that 
we have about the gods: Zeus does not sing and harp 
to the poets himself. But professional musicians 
we speak of as vulgar people, and indeed we think 
it not manly to perform music, except when drunk or 
for fun. 


VY. But perhaps these points will have to be con- Moral value 


sidered afterwards; our first inquiry is whether “ 
music ought not or ought to be included in education, 
and what is its efficacy among the three uses of it 
that have been discussed—does it serve for education ' 
or amusement or entertainment? It is reasonable to 
reckon it under all of these heads, and it appears 
to participate in them all. Amusement is for the 
sake of relaxation, and relaxation must necessarily 
be pleasant, for it is a way of curing the pain due to 
laborious work ; also entertainment ought admittedly 
to be not only honourable but also pleasant, for 
happiness is derived from both honour and pleasure ; 
but we all pronounce music to be one of the pleasantest 
things, whether instrumental or instrumental and 
vocal music together (at least Musaeus? says, ‘Song 
is man’s sweetest joy,’ and that is why people with 
good reason introduce it at parties and entertain- 
ments, for its exhilarating effect), so that for this 
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py) pdvov Ths Kowhs WOovns petévery az’ adrijs, 
x 4 ‘ 
Hs éxovot mdvres atabnow (exes yap } ovary Tv 
sndoviy duocxyv, 810 mdoats AtKias Kal aaow 
” ¢ ~ > ~ > a Aj LAN? Les 
HOcow % xpiow atrHs earl mpoadidAys), add’ opav 
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reason also one might suppose that the younger men 
ought to be educated in music. For all harmless 
pleasures are not only suitable for the ultimate object 
but also for relaxation ; and as it but rarely happens 
for men to reach their ultimate object, whereas they 
often relax and pursue amusement not so much 
with some ulterior object but because of the 
pleasure of it, it would be serviceable to let them relax 
at intervals in the pleasures derived from music. 
3 But it has come about that men make amusements 
an end; for the end also perhaps contains a certain 
pleasure, but not any ordinary pleasure, and seeking 
this they take the other as being this because it has 
a certain resemblance to the achievement of the end 
of their undertakings. For the end is desirable not 
, for the sake of anything that will result from it, and 
also pleasures of the sort under consideration are 
not desirable for the sake of some future result, but 
because of things that have happened already, for 
instance labour and pain. One might then perhaps 
assume this to be the reason which causes men to 
seek to procure happiness by means of those pleasures; 
4 but in the case of taking part in music, this is not 
because of this reason only, but also because per- 
forming music is useful, as it seems, for relaxation. 
But nevertheless we must examine whether it is not 
the case that, although this has come about, yet the 
nature of music is more honourable than corresponds 
with the employment of it mentioned, and it is 
proper not only to participate in the common pleasure 
that springs from it, which is perceptible to everybody 
(for the pleasure contained in music is of a natural 
kind, owing to which the use of it is dear to those of 
all ages and characters), but to see if its influence 
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ARISTOTLE 
et 7m Kal _Tpos TO 700s auvretver Kai mpos THY 
duynv. tobro 8 av ety dyjAov e movot TWes TA 
On yryroueda be adrijs. aaa pay OTe yeyvopeBa, 5 
Tool TLWES, pavepov bid TOAADY ev Kat érépw, 
ob qKoTa b€é Kal dua TOV ‘OAbrrov pedAdv: tratra 
yap Sporoyoupevirs Tout Tas puxds evbovora- 
oTikds, 6 8 _ vdovoracpes Tob _mept Thy puxiy 
H“0ous mabos éorw. éve bé dKpodpevo T@v pepe 
cewv ylyvovrat TOTES ovprabets, kat xewpis! rOv 
pudpav Kal TY peddv avrav. emel de oupBeBnker 
civau Thy povotKiy Trav deur, Thy &” dperhy zrept 
To xalpew opbdas kat dideiv kat pucetv, det diAov 
or pavOdvew Kal ovvebileoOac pnbev obrws os 
78 Kpivew opbas Kal 70 xalpew Tots emeiKeow 
HOeor Kat Tats KaAais mpageow: € gore o opoudpara 6 
pddora Tapa Tas adn Owvas pvoes € ev Tots pudpois 
Kal Tots percow opyfs Kat mpadTyTos, éx 8 
dvSpias Kat ouppoavyns Kal Tdvrwy TOV evavricnv 
TovTous Kal trav GAdAwy HO ucciv?* (SfAov be éx Tov 
épyav, petaBdddojev yap TH puyny dcpowdpevor 
ToovTw)* 6 oi ev tots oprotors eBiopos Tob Avrei- 
ofa Kal Xalpew eyyus €oTt TO mpos THY adj Gevav 
TOV adrov exe TpoTrov (olor et TUS xaiper THY 
etxdva Twos Bechpevos pa bu aMqv airiay aAAa 
dua THY poppiy avTny, dvayKatoy Toure Kat 
abriy éexetvyy tiv Oewpiay ob riv eixdva Beopet 
7dctav elvat)* oupBePnke dé TOY aiobnrav év pev 7 
tots dAAos pndev vrapyew dpotwua tots 70cow, 


1 hic lacunam I: <rGv \é-ywv d&> Susemihl. 
2 »4av Richards. 





@ A Phrygian composer of the seventh century B.c. 
> Music dramatically expressing various states of emotion. 
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reaches also in a manner to the character and to the 
soul. And this would clearly be the case if we are 
affected in our characters in a certain manner by it. 


5 But itis clear that we are affected in a certain manner, 


a 


7 


both by many other kinds of music and not least by 
the melodies of Olympus?; for these admittedly make 
our souls enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is an affection 
of the character of the soul. And moreover every- 
body when listening to imitations? is thrown into a 
corresponding state of feeling, even apart from the 
thythms and tunes themselves.° And since it is the 
case that music is one of the things that give pleasure, 
and that virtue has to do with feeling delight and 
love and hatred rightly, there is obviously nothing 
that it is more needful to learn and become habitu- 
ated to than to judge correctly and to delight in 


virtuous characters and noble actions ; but rhythms | 


Psychology 
of music 
and art. 


and melodies contain representations of anger | 


and mildness, and also of courage and temper- 
ance and all their opposites and the other moral 
qualities, that most closely correspond to the true 
natures of these qualities (and this is clear from the 
facts of what oc¢urs—when we listen to such repre- 
sentations we change in our soul); and habituation 
in feeling pain and delight at representations of 
reality is close to feeling them towards actual reality 
(for example, if a man delights in beholding the 
statue of somebody for no other reason than because 
of its actual form, the actual sight of the person whose 
statue he beholds must also of necessity give him 
pleasure) ; and it is the case that whereas the other 
objects of sensation contain no representation of 


* A probable correction of the Greek gives ‘by the 
rhythms and tunes themselves, even apart from the words.’ 
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1340a 5 

80 ofov ev rots amtots Kat Trois yevorois (av ev Tots 
oparois peo, oxipara yap éore ToLtavTa, arr’ 
emt jue poy, Kou" mavres Tijs Touavrns aicbroews 
Kowwvotow: étt 5€ odK €o7t Taira dpmowpara 
Tov HOdv aaa onpeta peGdAov Ta. yeyvopeva. 
oxnpara Kaul Xpdpara Trav nOav, wad tabr corly 
85 emi TOD ocspaTos ev tots ma Becw od pny adr’ doov 
Siaddpes Kal wept TH TovTwy Dewpiav, Sef pw Ta 
Tlavowvos Jewpeiv tods véous ddAAd ta Lodvyvestov 
Kav et Tus dAAos TeV ypadéwy 7 THY ayaAuato- 

Troy éorly 76tK0s) ev d€ Tots pércow avrois 8 
40 €OTL pyenpara. Tov moar: Kal Tobr’ €or davepov, 
evdis yap 7) Tay dppovidy Bi€ornie pvous wore 
dkovovras GAAws daTifecfar Kal pi) tov adrov 
éxyew Tpdmov mpos éxdoTny adbtadv, GAAd mpdos peév 
1340 b evias dduprixwtépeas Kal ovvearyKdTws paMor, 
otov mpos THY pigohvdart Kadouperny, mpos be 
Tas padaxwrépws THY didvoay, olov mpdos Tas 
dvemévas, jéows b€ Kai KaleornKdTws pddiora 
mpos érépav, ofov SoKxet Trovety 7, Swptoti pdvn TOV 

5 dppovidy, evPovoractiKods e 7 ppvytori: Taira 9 
yap KaAds Adyovow ot repli THY moudevav Tavrny 
med Aocodnkdres, AapPdvovar yap Ta papTupta 
Trév Adyeov e€ adrav Tay Epyeov. Tov avrov be 
Tpo7rov éxyeu Kal Ta mept Tous pudpous: ob pev yap 
700s éxovoe _OTAOULT EpOV ot b¢ KUWATEKOY, Kal 
10 TOUTWY of pev doptikwTépas Exovoe TAs KiVIGELS 

1 cov Mueller: «ai codd, 





@ ‘Not’ is a conjectural insertion. 

> j.e, these visual impressions do vary to some extent in 
moral effect. 

¢ Pauson is a painter otherwise little known. Polygnotus 
decorated the Stoa Poikilé and other famous public buildings 
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character, for example the objects of touch and 
taste (though the objects of sight do so slightly, for 
there are forms that represent character, but only 
to a small extent, and not? all men participate in 
visual perception of such qualities ; also visual works 
of art are not representations of character but rather 
the forms and colours produced are mere indications 
of character, and these indications are only bodily 
sensations during the emotions; not but what in 
so far as there is a difference even in regard to the 
observation of these indications,? the young must not 
look at the works of Pauson but those of Polygnotus,° 
g and of any other moral painter or sculptor), pieces 
of music on the contrary do actually contain in them- 
selves imitations of character; and this is manifest. 
for even in the nature of the mere melodies there are 
differences, so that people when hearing them are 
affected differently and have not the same feelings 
in regard to each of them, but listen to some in a 
more mournful and restrained state, for instance the 
mode called Mixolydian, and to others in a softer 
state of mind, but in a midway state and with the 
greatest composure to another, as the Dorian mode 
alone of tunes seems to act, while the Phrygian 
9 makes men enthusiastic ; for these things are well 
stated by those who have studied this form of educa- 
tion, as they derive the evidence for their theories 
from the actual facts of experience. And the same 
holds good about the rhythms also, for some have a 


more stable and_ others a more emotional character, 
and of the latter some are more vulgar in their 
nn SS esses Oates” 
at Athens, in the middle of the 5th century s.c. * Polygnotus 


represented men as better than they really were, Pauson as 
worse’ (Poetics 1448 a 5). 
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1840 b 
Ot bé eAevdepnrépas. éK pev obv Tovey pavepov 


étt S¥varat Trotdv TL TO Tis puytis 700s 7 ue povatKy 
mapacKeudley, ei 5€ robTo ddvarat mrovety, SijAov 
ort mpooaxréov Kal mauevtéov € ev avTh Tous véovs. 
€oTt Oe Gpporrovea mpos Thy gow Ty TIAL 10 

15 Kavrny 9 diSacKkaXria Tis povarKis: of pev yap 
véou bud Thy TAructay avn duvrov ovddev Urropeevovaw 
éxdvres, 7 dé HovoLKT) voc. TOV  pdvopever" éoriv. 
Kai TW EouKe avyyévera Tails appovias Kal Tots 
puOpois elvai®+ 610 moAAot dace THY copay of prev 
appoviay elvar thy huyyv ot 8° éxew appoviar. 

2 VI. [lerepov &€ det parfavew avtods ddovrds Te | 
Kal xepoupyodrras 7) ui, Kabdzrep AropHOy mpd- 
Tepov, viv Aexréov. ovk ddnAov bé drt ToAAgy 
éyee Siadopay m™pos TO ylyvecbae mowods EES s éav 
Tis adros Kowwva Tay epywy: év yp Te TOV 

25 dduvdrwv 7} q xaremav éotl py Kowwvngavras ray 
epyw KpiTas yevéobar omovdaious. dpa be ra 
def tovds matdas éyew Tid SiaTpiByv, Kal TP 
*Apyvrou mdarayny oleaBat yevéobar Karas, yy 
dcddact rots qavotos 6 es: Xpeprevor Tavry pendev 
Katayrtuae Tov Kara. Ty oikiav: od yap duvarat 

30 TO veov jovyalew. adry pev odv earl rots vymiots 
apporrovea Tay madi, 7 bé mawWeia mAaTAy) 
Tots petloor TOV vee. | o7t pev oby matdevTéov 
THY povaotKTnY otrws wate Kal Kowwvely TOV 


1 jdvenatrev ? Bywater. 
2 cyuiy> elvar Aretinus : <mpos qpas> elvar Reiz. 





* The former doctrine is Pythagorean, the latter is stated 
by Plato, Phaedo 93. 
» Archytas a Pythagorean philosopher, mathematician, 
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emotional effects and others more liberal. From 
these considerations therefore it is plain that music 
has the power of producing a certain effect on the 
moral character of the soul, and if it has the power 
to do this, it is clear that the young must be directed 

10 to music and must be educated in it. Also education 

in music is well adapted to the youthful nature ; for 

the young owing to their youth cannot endure any- 

thing not sweetened by pleasure, and music is by 

nature a thing that has a pleasant sweetness. And 

we seem to have a certain affinity with tunes and 

rhythms ; owing to which many wise men say either 

that the soul is a harmony or that it has harmony.? 
VI. We ought now to decide the question raised Lessons ia 

earlier, whether the young ought to learn music music, 

by singing and playing themselves or not. It is 

not difficult to see that it makes a great difference 

in the process of acquiring a certain quality whether 

one takes a part in the actions that impart it oneself ; 

for it is a thing that is impossible, or difficult, to 

become a good judge of performances if one has 

not taken part in them. At the same time also 

boys _must_hay some occupation, and one _must 

think Archytas’s rattle? a-goad—tmvention, “which 

people give to children in order that while occupied 

with-this they may not break any of the furniture ; 

for young things cannot keep still. Whereas then 

a rattle is a suitable occupation for infant children, 

older. Such considerations therefore prove that 


children should be trained in music so as actually 


, 


— 


statesman, and general of ‘Tarentum, contemporary with 
Plato. He was interested in mechanics; but one tradition 
ascribes the toy in question to a carpenter of the same name. 
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1840 b mW ‘ ? ~ , A A / 
épywy, davepdv ek ra&v TowovTwy: Td dé mpéroy 2 


Kal TO pt) mpémov Talis HAtkiats od yaderov b- 
35 opicat, Kat Adoat mwpds Tods pdoxovras Badvavoov 
elvan THY jemeerav. mp@rov pev ydp, emel Tob 
Kpivew xdpw peréxew bef raév epywy, dud. TODTO 
xen) véous pev ovras xpAoba Tots epyots, mpeapu- 
tépous dé yevopevous Tov pev epyev adetobat, 
Svvacba dé ra kaha Kpivew wal Xatpew opbas 
40 dua aH paAnow TY yevopevny év 7H veoTyre mrept 3 
€ THs eruTyeijoews iv Twes eTUTYL@aW Ws TOLOvENS 
Ths jLovatktis Bavavoous, ob xaenov boat 
oKewasrevous BexXpL Te TdG0v TOY Epywr Kowwvn- 
1341 5 Téov rots Tpos dpery Tratdevopevous TohureK yy 
Kal voiwy peAdy Kal motwy puduay Kowwvyréor, 
ér b€ ev solos dpydvois THY pdOnow croinTéor, 
Kal yap Tobto Siadépev eikos. ev rovTos yap 7 
Avots earl THs emiTyijcews: odMev yap KwdAder 
sTpOmous Twas THs povoiyns amepydlecPa 7d 
AexOev. davepov rotvey ore Set TH pabnow anras 4 
pare _eurrodivew mpos Tas Borepov mpdgers, be pnjre 
TO o@pa mocety Bavaveov kat axpnotov mpos Tas 
Trohepuxds Kal ToduruKas aoKHaEts, {pos pev Tas 
xpyaeus 78 Tpos. dé Tas pabrjoers” Borepov. oup- 
10 Batvou S av wept tip pdbnow ei pyre TA Tpos 
Tovs ay@vas Tovs TexviKovs ouvreivovta Siazrovoter, 
pre Ta Cavpdowa Kal mepit7a TOV Epywr a viv 
cAjdvbev cis Tods aydvas ex S€ TOV aydvwv eis 
1 ypijoes et uadjces permutanda Boiesen (vel #57 et terepov 
Spengel). 
““@ Tt is difficult not to think that either the nouns or the 
adverbs in the Greek have been erroneously transposed, and 


that we should translate ‘ either for learning them now or 
for practising them later on.” 
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2 to take part in its performance ; and it is not difficult ae 
to distinguish what is suitable and unsuitable for 
various ages, and to refute those who assert that the 
practice of music is vulgar. For first, inasmuch as 
it is necessary to take part in the performances for 
the sake of judging them, it is therefore proper 
for the pupils when young actually to engage in 
the performances, though when they get older they 
should be released from performing, but be able to 
judge what is beautiful and enjoy it rightly because 
of the study in which they engaged in their youth. 

3 Then as to the objection raised by some people that 
music makes people vulgar, it is not difficult to solve 
it by considering how far pupils who are being edu- 
cated with a view to civic virtue should take part in 
the actual performance of music, and in what times 
and what rhythms they should take part, and also 
what kinds of instruments should be used in their 
studies, as this naturally makes a difference. For 
the solution of the objection depends upon these 
points, as it is quite possible that some modes of 

4 music do produce the result mentioned. It is mani- 
fest therefore that the study of music must not place 
a hindrance in the way of subsequent activities, nor 
vulgarize the bodily frame and’ make it useless for 
the exercises of the soldier and the citizen, either for 
their practical pursuit now or for their scientific 
study later on.* And this would come about in 
respect of their study if the pupils did not go on 
toiling at the exercises that aim at professional 
competitions, nor the wonderful and elaborate per- 
formances which have now entered into the com- 
petitions and have passed from the competitions into 
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A 
THY maidetav, AAG Kal Ta py Tovabra pEXpe 


mep av Suvwvrae Xalpew Tois Kadois péAcor Kat 
pubpois, Kal p27) Ldvov TO Kow® Tis povorrijs, 
@oTep Kat TOV dMav é eva Chor, é ert 8€ Kal m)ipbos 
dvbpamdduv Kat TmaLolwv. SiAov dé ex TOUTWY 5 
Kal zoios Spydvots xpnotéov. ouTE yap avdAovs 
eis matdselav dr éov ovr dAdo TEXVUKOY épyavov, 
ofov xBdpav Kav € Tt Tovobrov eTepov or, aan’ 
doa Tovjoet avrév dxpoaras dyabods 7) Hh Tis pou- 
ous madelas ) THs GAAns. ere 8 ovK éorw 
6 adAds 7)Oucov aAXa. _baMov OpylaotuKor, Gore 
mpos TOUS TOLOUTOUS avT KaLpovs xpyoreov ev ots 
9 Ocwpia xdbapow padMov Swvarau 4 pdbnow. 
mpoobdipev dé ore oupPeBnrev atta? évavriov 
mpos modelay Kal TO KwAvew TO AOyw xpijobae 
THY avAnow. 51d kahdis drreSoxipacay avtoo? of 
mpoTepov wid Xphow exc Tov véwy Kal Tov édev- 
Oépwv, Kaizrep xpnodpevor To mp@rov aire. 
oxohaoriKdyrepot yap yuyvdpevoe Sud Tas ev7r0- 6 
pias Kal peyahorpuxdrepot mpos aperyy, Tt TE 
TpOoTEpoy Kal pera, Th Mydixa dpornparrabévres 
éx TOV épywr, maons FaTovTo pabjcews, oddev 
Siaxpiwovres aan’ emulnroovres. 310 wat Thy 
avdnrucny Hyayov mpos Tas pabijcas. Kal yap ev 
Aaxedatpove Ts xop7yos adros 7bAnoe T® Xop@, 
Kal zept "A@rvas ovrws emexwpiacey Hote axeddv 


1 ra uh Immisch : 7a codd. 
7 alréy, abrg, abroé propter hiatum secludenda ? Immisch: 
lege woijoe: rovrwy-~evaytlov airG—ol mpbrepor abrot Richards, 





2 See 1341 b 33 ff. 
> A wealthy citizen who undertook the duty of equipping 
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education, but also only practised exercises not of 
that sort until they are able to enjoy beautiful tunes 
and rhythms, and not merely the charm common to 
all music, which even some lower animals enjoy, 
as well as a multitude of slaves and children. And 4fusical 
it is also clear from these considerations what sort of Isttu- 
instruments they should use. Flutes must not be | 
introduced into education, nor any other professional , 
instrument, such as the harp or any other of that sort, | 
but such instruments as will make them attentive | 
pupils either at their musical training or in their 
other lessons. Moreover the flute is not a moralizing | 
but rather an exciting influence, so that it ought to be 
used for occasions of the kind at which attendance 
has the effect of purification rather than instruction.? : 
And let us add that the flute happens to possess the 
additional property telling against its use in educa- 
tion that playing it prevents the employment of 
speech. Hence former ages rightly rejected its 
use by the young and the free, although at first they 
6 had employed it. For as they came to have more 
leisure because of their wealth and grew more high- 
spirited and valorous, both at a still earlier date 
and because after the Persian Wars they were filled 
with pride as a result of their achievements, they 
began to engage in all branches of learning, making 
no distinction but pursuing research further. Be- 
cause of this they even included flute-playing among 
their studies ; for in Sparta a certain chorus-leader 
played the flute to his chorus himself ® and at Athens 


or 


and training a chorus for a religious celebration (especially the 
production of a drama at Athens) usually had an assistant 
of lower station to supply the instrumental music. The office 
of choregus is not elsewhere referred to as existing at Sparta. 
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1841 a 
35 ob Toot ray erevdepaw peteiyor adris: SijAov 
b€ éx Tob mivaxos ov dvelnne Opdourmos *EK- 
pavridy Xopnyreas. vatepov 8° drredoxyudobn Bud 7 
ris metpas atris, BeAriov Suvapévey Kpivew TO 
mpos apeTHy xat 76 pa mpos dperiy ouvretvor 
dpotes dé Kal moda Ta Spydve TOY apxaiov, 
olov anxribes kat BapBrrou Kat Ta. mpos ovry 
ovvreivovra Tots dxovovar Tay Xpupeveny,” énra- 
1841b ywra Kal Tpiywra Kal cap Pixar, kal mdvra Tah 
dedpeva XEtpoupyertis emorHpns. cvrsyus & ever 8 
Kal TO wept TOV avrdy i770 Tay apyaiawy pepvlo- 
Aoynpevov: gaat yap 87 THY "AOnvav evpodoay 
droBaheiv TOUS atrous. ob KaKdds pev obv exe 
6 pdvaw Kal dia TH doxnpoovvny Tob mpoowrau 
TotTo Towjoat dvoxepavacay TI Bedv: od pny 
ddd paMov elds OTe Tpds Ty dudvovav ovbey 
éorw 7 mawdela THs addrjceus, TH be -AOnva tiv 
emeor nny mepriBepev Kal THY TeXv NY. 
VII. ’Evet S€ Tay “TE opydvey Kal" Tis epyacias | 
10 drrodoxuydlouer Thy TEXVEKTY mrawetay (rexvexny 
dé riBepev ay mpos Tovs ay@vas, ev Tavry yap 6 
mpdrrav ob Tis abrod peraxerpierar xapw dperis, 
dA\a Tis TY dKovervtwy Hdovis, Kad ravrns 
poptirijs, dudarep od tay édevbdpwy Kpivopev elvau 
THY épyaciay, dAda OnriKwrepay: kal Bavavoous 
15 y oupBaiver ylyvesbar, Tovnpdos yap 6 aKomes 
1 xpwudtww ? Immisch. 2 <évia> xai Immisch. 
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a Ecphantides was one of the earliest comic poets ; Thras- 
ippus is not elsewhere recorded. Who the flute-player was 
is unknown. 

> These were old-fashioned forms of the lyre. 

° A possible emendation of the Greek gives ‘ those who 
listen to their modulations.’ 
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it became so fashionable that almost the majority of 
freemen went in for flute-playing, as is shown by 
the tablet erected by Thrasippus after having pro- 
vided the chorus for Ecphantides.? But later on it 
came to be disapproved of as a result of actual 
experience, when men were more capable of judging 
what music conduced to virtue and what did not ; 
and similarly also many of the old instruments were 
disapproved of, like the péctis and the barbitos > 
and the instruments designed to give pleasure to 
those who hear people playing them,° the septangle, 
the triangle and the sambyc.? and all the instru- 
ments that require manual skill. And indeed there 
is a reasonable foundation for the story that was 
told by the ancients about the flute. The tale goes 
that Athene found a flute and threw it away. Now 
it is not a bad point in the story that the goddess 
did this out of annoyance because of the ugly dis- 
tortion of her features ; but as a matter of fact it is 
more likely that it was becaugé education in flute- 
playing has no effect on the intelligence, whereas 
we attribute science and art to Athene. 

VII. And since we reject professional education 
in the instruments and in performance ¢ (and we 
count performance in competitions as professional, 
for the performer does not take part in it for his 
own improvement, but for his hearers’ pleasure, 
and that a vulgar pleasure, owing to which we do 
not consider performing to be proper for free men, 
but somewhat menial; and indeed performers do 
become vulgar, since the object at which they aim 


4 Three different stringed instruments, the last having 
four strings stretched in a triangular frame. 

¢ The Greek should probably be altered to give ‘ reject 
some instruments and professional education in performance.’ 
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184tb . a ~ ay; eo \ ‘ 
mpos Sv trovodvrat TO TéAos, 6 yap Dearis popTiKos 
g 


n” - uw ‘ é bs 
av peraBdadreqw clwle tiv povaikyny, wore Kat 
A ~ 
robs Texvitas Tovs mpos abrov peAcr@vtas abrovs 
Te notovs' Twas motel Kal Ta owpata Sid Tas 
Kwjoes) oxenréov 84 te” wept te Tas dppyovias 9 
A 
20 Kal Tods puOuous, Kal mpos Tatdeiay TéTEpoY Tdcats 
n , cal a “a 
xpnaoréov tais appoviais Kal m&ov Tots puuots 7 
4 ~ ~ 
Staiperéov, meta Tois mpds Tatdeiay SiaTovotot 
mérepov tov adrov S.opiopoy Oyoopev 7} Tpirov 
Sef twa repov (emeidy) TIY pév jovortkny SpGwev 
Sia reAorrouias Kal pubudv otcav, rovrwr 8 
€ ta > a , ta we uA x 
25 €xdtepov od Sef AeAnOevan riva exer S¥vapw mpos 
maSelav), Kal mdéTepor mpoaiperéov paddov Hv 
ebuedR provorxiy 7) Thy etpvOuov. vouicavtes obv 3 
moAAd Kad@s Aéyew wept TOUTwWY THY TE Viv pov- 
otxav évious Kai trav éx diAocodias door Tuy- 
xdvovow éumeipws exovres THs Tept THY movorKiy 
30 TatSelas, tv pev Kal? éxaoroy axpiBoroyiay 
dmoddcopev bnteiv tots BovAopevois Tap’ éxeivev, 
vov 5é€ vopuxds® drédupev, tods TUmovs jdvov 
eindvres mept adr@v. eémel Se Thy diaipeow 4 
dnodexoueba Tav peldv ws Siarpobct twes THV 
? ‘4 A x ? ‘ bs A ‘ A > 
év dirocodia, 7a pev Oka Ta 5é mpaKrika Ta 8 
~ ~ \ 
35 evOovaractiKa, TiWévres, Kal THY dppovidy TH 
dvow mpos éxaora tovTwr oikelay aAAnY pos 
” fa 4 if A ? 9 = ct 
ddAo pépost rifdacr, dapev 8’ od puds evexev 
> t ~ ~ fod A. 3 AY A f 
Adedelas TH povorkh xpHoOae Sety ddAAd Kat whevd- 


f ‘ x 8 i a A 6. / 
voy xaptv (Kal yap Tradetas Everev Kat Kabapaews— 


1 guolous Busse (illius modi Ar.). 
8 54 rv ed.: 5¢ 71, 8 ére codd.: dé ra, ére 7a, 5H Ere edd. 
3 Noyixas Richards. 
4 uédos Tyrwhitt. 
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is a low one, as vulgarity in the audience usually 
influences the music, so that it imparts to the artists 
who practise it with a view to suit the audience a 
special kind of personality, and also of bodily 
2frame because of the movements required)—-we 
must therefore give some consideration to tunes and 
rhythms, and to the question whether for educational 
purposes we must employ all the tunes and all the 
rhythms or make distinctions; and next, whether 
for those who are working at music for education 
we shall lay down the same regulation, or ought we 
to establish some other third one (inasmuch as we 
see that the factors in music are melody and rhythm, 
and it is important to notice what influence each of 
these has upon education), and whether we are to 
prefer music with a good melody or music with a 
3 good rhythm. Now we consider that much is well 
said on these matters by some of the musicians of 
the present day and by some of those engaged in 
philosophy who happen to be experienced in musical 
education, and we will abandon the precise discussion 
as to each of these matters for any who wish it to 
seek it from those teachers, while for the present 


let us lay down general principles, merely stating 
4 the outlines of the subjects. “since _we accept Psycho- 


logical 
the classification of melodies eee ot ection a ilo~ ects of 
sophers, as ethical metodtes; melodies of action, and music. 


passionate melodies,* distributing the various har- 
monies among these classes as being in nature akin 
to one or the other, and as we say that music 
ought to be employed not for the purpose of one 
benefit that it confers but on account of several (for 
it serves the purpose both of education and of pur- 


@ ¢.e, representative of character, of action and of emotion. 
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1341 b - \ i ‘ - ~. 3 ¢ ~ ‘A 
Th be Adyopev THY xdbapow, vov pev dards, maAw 


40 8? év tots mepl TOUNTEKTS cpoduev capéorepov,— 
Tpit tov b€ 7 T pos Staywyyv, mpos aveoiv TE Kat mpos 
1342 7 Thy Tijs ovrtovias avdravew),  pavepov dre Xpnoréov 5 
pev mdoats Tais dppoviats, ov Tov abrov dé Tpémov 
mdoats xpnaoréor, aArd mpos peev Ty mraideiay Tats 
UOuceararass, mpos dé dxpdacw érépav xXELpoup- 
yourrey Kal Tals mpaxriKats Kat Tats evlovarw- 
ortKats (6 yap mept évias oupBatver mados puxds 
icyup&s, Tobro ev mdoas vmrdpyet, TO be HTTOV 
Suadéper Kal T@ pa\Aov—olov édeos Kal poBos, 
é7t 8 evbovowaopss, Kal yap bro Tavrns: Tis 
KUoEws KaraKdy not TUES elow, ex d€ TOV lepav 
pedrav cop@pyev rovrovs érav xpyowvra tots 
10 eCopyedlovar Thy boxy pédeat xaBrorapevous 
worep_ iazpelas TuxevTas Kal xabdpoews: Tav7o 6 
57) robTo dvayKatov mdoxew Kal rods éAehmovas 
ral Tovs poByriKods Kat Tovs GAws mabyriKcods 
Tovs" dAAous Kal? dcov émPBddrer TOV ToLovreov 
éexdoTw, Kal aot yiyveobat TWO Kdbapow Kal 
s kovpileotat pel? 7ov7s* Spots bé Kal Ta pern 
7a KabaptoKd TapExer xapav dBraPF rois dy- 
Opeszrous). 816 Tats peév rowavrais dppoviais Kal 
Tots Towovrous péreot Oeréov® rovs Ty Bearpucny 
plovotkny peraxerpiCopevous dywviords (émet 8 67 
Bearis duttés, 6 prev éAedOepos Kal reraidenpeves, 
206 bé PopriKos eK Bavadcwv Kat Onradv Kal dMev 
TOLOUTWY OvyKEtMEvos, dmoBoreov, dydvas Kal 
Gewpias Kal tots Towodrows mpds dvdnavow: ici 


on 


~ 


1 ro's Immiseh: rods & codd. 
2 raiSevréov Jebb: éaréov <ypficbau> Richards. 
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fgation—the term purgation we use for the present 


without explanation, but we will return to discuss 
the meaning that we give to it more explicitly in our 
treatise on poetry ?—and thirdly it serves for amuse- 
ment, serving to relax our tension and to give rest 


5\from it), it is clear that we should employ all the 


‘harmonies, yet not employ them all in the same way, 


but use the most ethical ones for education, and the 
active and passionate kinds for listening to when 
others are performing (for any experience that occurs 
violently in some souls is found in all, though with 
different degrees of intensity—for example pity and 
fear, and also religious excitement ; for some persons 
are very liable to this form of emotion, and under the 
influence of sacred music we see these people, when 
they use tunes that violently arouse the soul, being 
thrown into a state as if they had received medicinal 


6 treatment and taken a purge ; the same experience 


then must come also to the compassionate and the 
timid and the other emotional people generally in 
such degree as befalls each individual of these classes, 
and all must undergo a purgation and a pleasant 
feeling of relief; and similarly also the purgative 
melodies afford harmless delight to people). ‘There- 
fore those who go in for theatrical music must be set 
to compete in harmonies and melodies of this kind 
(and since the audience is of two classes, one free- 
men and educated people, and the other the vulgar 
class composed of mechanics and labourers and other 
such persons, the latter sort also must be assigned 
competitions and shows for relaxation ; and just as 


* In Poetics ec, vi. tragedy is said to purge the emotion 
of pity and fear by giving them an outlet; the reference 
here is probably to the lost Second Book of Poetics. 
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1342a., , 
6 womep atra&yv at _poxat TapeoTpapuevar THS 


Kata puow | ews, obtTw Kal TOV dppovdy Top 
exBdoas iol Kal Tdv eddy Ta. ovvrova kal 
25 Tapaxexpwopera, moet Se Thy jdoviv éxdarous 
76 KaTa vow oixeiov, Sidrrep dmodotéov efovoiay 
Tots dywwlouevors m™pos Tov Beary Tov ToLoD- 
Tov ToLovT@ Twi xphobae 7 yéver Tijs povowrtis) 
mpos 8é mratSecav, womep elpyrat, Tots n0uKcots Tov 8 
peddy xpnatéov Kal Tais dppoviars Tats Tovatraus. 
30 ToLavTH Oo 1 Swprort, Kablarrep etrropev TpOTEpoV" 
Béxeobau be See Kav twa dd\Anv yyiv Soxiydlmow 
oi Kowvavot Tis év purocodia Svar pips Kal Tis 
TmEept THY povaouchy Tawetas. 68 ev rh MWodereca 
Lwxpdrys od Kradas THY ppuytori pévny karaNeimes 
1842 b pera THS Swpiori, Kat Taira drodoxyidoas Toy 
opydve Tov avrdv. exet yap THY adr Svapuev 
7 ppuytari TOV dppovidsy avrrep avrds év Tots 
opydvous: apge yap Opyeacrund Kau madyricd. 
dn of 5° 4 moinats” maca. yap Baxxeia rat méoa 9 
59 Tourn Kivnous pddvora TOY dpydvew €orly ep 
tots atAots, tav 8 dppovedy ev Tots ppuytort 
peAcoe AapBaver tadra 70 mpémov, oiov 6 Ou88- 
pauBos Opodoyoupévens elvar Soxet Dpiyior, Kat 
Todrov mod. Tmapadetypara Aéyovaty ot trepi THY 
atvveow ravTyy adda Te, Kat dudte DiAd£evos ey- 
lo xetpjoas ev TH SwpioTi movqoa SicOvpayBov Tovds 
Muoovus’ ody olds 7 Hv, GAN dd Tis dtcews 


1 Reiz: u’ous codd. 








* Said to mean divergent from the regular scale in having 


smaller anietvals, 
> 1342 a2, © 1343 b3 ff. 4 399 a. 
© Or perhaps Baxxeia and xivyors denote bodily movement 
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their souls are warped from the natural state, so those 
harmonies and melodies that are highly strung and 
irregular in coloration® are deviations, but people 
of each sort receive pleasure from what is naturally 
suited to them, owing to which the competitors 
before an audience of this sort must be allowed to 
employ some such kind of music as this); but for 
education, as has been said,® the ethical class of 
melodies and of harmonies must be employed. And 
of that nature is the Dorian mode, as we said before ° ; 
but we must also accept any other mode that those 
who take part in the pursuit of philosophy and in 
musical education may recommend to us. Socrates 
in the Republic 4 does not do well in allowing only the 
Phrygian mode along with the Dorian, and that when 
he has rejected the flute among instruments ; for 
the Phrygian mode has the same effect among har- 
monies as the flute among instruments—both are 
violently exciting and emotional. This is shown by 
poetry ; for all Bacchiac versification and all move- 
ment of that sort® belongs particularly to the flute 
among the instruments, and these metres find their 
suitable accompaniment in tunes in the Phrygian 
mode among the harmonies : for example the dithy- 
ramb is admittedly held to be a Phrygian metre, and 
the experts on this subject adduce many instances 
to prove this, particularly the fact that Philoxenus 
when he attempted to compose a dithyramb, The 
Mysians, in the Dorian mode was unable to do so, 
accompanying the song; or they may denote the emotional 
frenzy expressed and stimulated by it. The dithyramb was 
a form of poetry of this class, originally celebrating the birth 
of Dionysus. Philoxenus, one of the most famous dithy- 
rambic poets, 435-350 b.c., lived at Athens, and later at the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
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1342 b 7a es > x ‘ AI if 
atrijs eEérecev cis THY dpvytoti THY mpoojKovoay 


appoviay mdAw. wept dé THs SwproTi madres 10 
dpLoroyotow ws aTaciwrdtys ovens Kal pdAca7’ 
HOos exovons avdpeiov. ére d€ eel TO prdoov pev 
15 Ta irrepBordy erawvodpev at xpivae Sicbkew 
paper, q bé Swprati TavThn exer Thy ddow mpos 
Tas dAdas dppovias, pavepoy é7e Ta Adipra per 
mpérer mawevecbat paAAov Tots vewrépows. tot 
be duo oxomol, Td Te Suvarov Kal 7d mpeTov" Kal 
yap TA, duvara det peraxerpileabar paMov Kal TA 
20 mpémovra. éxdorous: €ore 5€ Kai Tatra dpiopeva 
Tais HAiKkiats, olov Tols am Teupy Ko bia xpdovov ob 
padiov ddew tas auvtdvous appovias, add Tas 
dveyevas 4 dots droBdAAc Tots tTHAuovross. 
S00 KaAds emuTysdot Kai TooTo LwKpdre: THY wept U 
Thy povaiKiy tives, Ott Tas aveyévas appovias 
samodokyidoeey eis THY matdiay,’ ws peOvaTuKds 
Aap Bdve airds, ov KaTa THY THS wEeOns Sdvase, 
Fe yap q ve pen Tovet paMor, arn’ 
TeypyKvias. Wore Kab Tpos THY eooperay jAuctav, 
es Tov mpecButépwr, dei Kal Tay Tovodtwr 
poviay darecbat Kat Tav ped@v TeV TowwvTwr, 
sort © el tis dots ToradTy THY appomdy 7 mpézer 
Th Tv maidwv pAckia did 7d dSdvacPa Kdapov 
7 éyev dua Kal madeiav, oiov % AvdvoTi dpaive- 
ta. wenovOévar pddvora TOV apyovdyv. Sfrov ody" 
OTt ToUTOUS Opous TpEls ToLnTEoV eis THY TaLdelar, 
70 TE LédOV Kat TO SuvVaTdV Kal TO mpémoV.® 


ro 
a 


1 Immisch olim: ratdetav codd. 
2 SAdov ov Schneider: 69\ov codd., 7 dfAov Goettling. 
® Reliqua huius operis in Graeco nondum inuent Guill, 
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but merely by the force of nature fell back again into 


10 the suitable harmony, the Phrygian. And all agree 


11 


that the Dorian mode is more sedate and of a specially 
manly character. Moreover since we praise and say 
that we ought to pursue the mean between extremes, 
and the Dorian mode has this nature in relation to 
the other harmonies, it is clear that it suits the 
younger pupils to be educated rather in the Dorian 
melodies. But there are two objects to aim at, the 
possible as well as the suitable ; for we are bound 
rather to attempt the things that are possible and 
those that are suitable for the particular class of 
people concerned; and in these matters also there 
are dividing lines drawn by the ages—for instance, 
those whose powers have waned through lapse of 
time cannot easily sing the highly strung harmonies, 
but to persons of that age nature suggests the re- 
laxed harmonies. Therefore some musical experts 
also rightly criticize Socrates * because he disapproved 
of the relaxed harmonies for amusement, taking them 
to have the character of intoxication, not in the sense 
of the effect of strong drink, for that clearly has more 
the result of making men frenzied revellers, but 
as failing in power. Hence even with a view to the 
period of life that is to follow, that of the compara- 
tively old, it is proper to engage in the harmonies and 
melodies of this kind too, and also any kind of har- 
mony that is suited to the age of boyhood because it 
is capable of being at once decorous and educative, 
which seems to be the nature of the Lydian mode 
most of all the harmonies. It is clear therefore that 
we should lay down these three canons to guide 
education, moderation, possibility and suitability. 


2 Republic 388 xr. 
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References are to the pages, columns (a and b) and lines of the Berlin 
edition of Aristotle, 1831, marked in the margin of this tert. Of the paze- 
numbers the first two figures are here omitted, so that 52-99 stand for 1252- 


1299 and 00-42 for 1300-1342. 
is usually given. 


Absolnte monarchy, §7 al 

Admirals, Spartan, 71 a 37 

Adultery, 06 a 35, 35 b 3S 

Aesymnetae, 5 a 30, b 25, 95 a 14 

Agorae, 31 a 31 

Aliens, 75 a 7, b 37, 03 a 38 

Alms demoralizing, 20 a 29 

Andria, 72438 

Animals, 53a 7-54, b 23, 56 a 20, 
b 10, 90 b 25 

Archons, 22 b 29 

Areapeans, 73 b 39, Tha, O44 20, 
15 b 22 


Aristocracy, case for, 81 a 113; 
kinds, 93 b1; faction in, 06 b 22; 
safeguards, 08 b 38 

Artillery, 3141 

Artisans, morals and statns, 60 a 
37, 67 b 15, 77 b 1, 78a 17, 9a, 
19226, 26222, 25 b39, 294 19, 
31 a33 

Athletics, 35 b 5, 38 b9 


Barter, 57 a 6, 59 b1 
Birth-control, 65 a 38, 74b3 
Blest, Islands of the, 34a 31 
Boys, love of, 69 b 29, 72 a 24 
Business, science of, 53 b 12 


Cannibalism, 33 b 19 

Castes, Egyptian, 29 b 2, 23 

Cavalry, $9 b 36, 97 b 17, 21a8 

Children, crying healthy for, 36 a 
34. See Cold 


The first line only of each passage referred to 


Choregiae, 09 a 19 

Chrematistike, 53 b 12 

Citizenship, nature of, 74 b 41; of 
working-class, 77 b 35 

Civie virtne, 76 b 17 

Class distinctions necessary, 61 2 
22; historic, 299 a 40 

Climate and character, 27 b 20 

Coinage, invention of, 57 a 31 

Cold, children inured to, 36 a 12 

Communism, 60 b 33 

Community of wives, 61 a4, b 16; 
of property, 62 b 37, 29 b 41 

Conservatism, 68 b 25 

Constitutional Government, 89 a 26, 
93 a 39, b 22 

Constitutions classified, 79 a 26 

Contemplative life, 24 a 5, 32 b12 

Cookery, science of, 55 b 22 

Cosmi, 72 a 6, 28, b3 

Courage, training of, 38 b 13; of 
women, 60 a 22, 77 b 20 

Crime, canse of, 68 b 22, 66 b 38, 
7ial6 


Deliberative, varieties of the, 98a 3 

Delphic knife, 52 b 2 

Demagogues, 7485, 92 a 4,10a2; 
and revolution, 04 b 20 

Democracy rule of the poor, 79 b8; 
of the free, 90b1; causes, 17a 20; 
frequency, 96 a 22; features, 
17 b 10; four safeguards, 97 a 35, 
Wald 
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Dithyramb, 42 b 7 

Dorian mode, 76 b 9, 90 a 21, 40 b 4, 
42 a 34 

Dowries, 66 b 2, 70 a 25 

Drawing lessons, 37 b 25, 38 a 17 

Drink, 74 b 11, 19 

Dynasty, 92 b 10 n. 


Earth-born men, 69a 5 

Economy, domestie, Bk. T. 

Edneation, 60 b 16, 63 b 86; politi- 
cal, 10 a 19: state-controlled, 
Bk. VINE. 

Elders of Sparta, 70 b 35, 94 b 82; 
Crete, 72 a 7, 35; Elis, 06a 15; 
Carthage, 72 b 38 

Eleven, the, 22 a 20 

Emigration a safety-valve, 73 b 19 

Entail of estates, 66 b 18, 70a 19 

Inthusiasm, 40a 10, 41a 21, 42a 4 

Ephors, 65 b 39, 70 b 6, 72 a 6, 
75 b 10, 94 b 31, 01 b 20, 13 a 27 

Equality, uumerical and propor- 
tional, 79 b 11, 01 b 29, 08 a 11; 
and justice, $0 a 7, 82 b 14, 83 b 
40, Ol a 27,10 a 80, 25 b 8, 82b 
27 

Ethics quoted, 61 a 81, 80 a IS, 
82 b 19, 95 a 36, 32 a 8, 21, Bk. 
VIEL init. (see p. xiii) 

Executive, the, 98a1, 99a 8, 21b4 

Exposure of infants, 35 b 19 


Family, the, Bk. I. 

Farmer-serfs, 30 a 25 

Feinale inferiority, 54 b 18, 59 a 39, 
60a9;3 virtue, 59 b 28, 77 b 20 

First impressions strongest, 36 b 28 

Flatterers of tyrants, 92 a 21, 13 b 
39 

Flute, 41a 1S, 28, b 8, 42 b1 

Food-supply, 56a 19, 28 bd 

Forestry, 21 b 30, 31 b 15 

Fortiiications, 30 b 32 

Four Hundred, the, 04 b 12, 05 b 27 


Gentleness and courage, 27 b 38, 
38 b17 

Geography books, 62 a 19 

God, 52 b 24, 54 b 35, 59 b 12, 23 b 
21, 25 b 28, 26 a 32 

Gyinnasties, 64 @ 21, 6S b 35, $8 b 
15, 97 4 29, al, 87 b 28, 88 bo 
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Herne of state and individual, 

a 

Harbours, 27 a 82 

Harp, 41 a 19, 40 

Health and city site, 30 a 38 

Teiresses, 70 a 24, 74 b 25, 04a 4 

Ilelot system, 64 a 85, 69 a 34, 
72b19 

fferoie monarchy, 95 a 13 

Homicide, 67 b 37, 74 b 23, 75 b 10, 
00 b 24 

Homosipyt, 52 b 14 

Horses and wealth, 89 b 85, 97 b 
18, 21413 

Hunting, 55 b 88, 56 a 35, b 23, 
24 b 39 


Ideal State, Bks. VIL aud VITt. 

Indecent language, pictuics, ete., 
86 b2 

Indians, 32 b 24 


Judiciary, the, 00 b 13 


Kalokagathia, 59 b 35 n. 

Kings of Sparta, 71 a 19; of Crete, 
72 a8; of Carthage, 72 b 37, 73 
a 25; of Macedon, 10 b 39; of 
Molossi, 13a 24; of Persia, 39 a 34 


Liberty, democratic, 80 a 5, 91 b 
380, 94 11,17 a 40, 18 a 5, 19 b 30 

Lot, election by, 73 a 18, 74 a 5, 
94, b 7, 00a 19, 17 b 20, 18 a 2 

Lydian harp, 41 a 40; mode, 42.432, 
b 23, 32 


Male and female, 52 a 28, 53 b 5, 
54 b 18, 59a 87 

Marriage, regulation of, 34 b 29 

Mercenaries, 85 a 26, 11 47 

Middle-class government, 95 a 25, 
96 b 34, 08 b 30 

Military class, 29a 2 

Mixed constitution, 97 a 6 

Mixols dian mode, 40 b1 

Modes, musical, 76 b 9, 90 a 20, 
40.440, 41 b19 

Monarchy, 85 b 33; stability of, 
10 a 39 

Money, invention of, 97 a 34; fluc. 
tuations in value, 05 b 9, 08 a 35 

Monopoly, 59a 5 

Monstrosities, 02 b 34 

Music in education, 39 a 11, 41 b 
38, Bk. VIIL. ¢. v.-end 
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Musical instruments, 40 b 20-41 b 18 


National character and coustitu- 
tions, 96 b 13 

Navy, size of, 27 a 40 

Nobility, 59 b 35 n. 

Number, Plato’s, 1641 

Nursing of infants, 36a 4 


Oath, official, 85 b 12, 1047 

Occupations and classes, 28 b 24 

Office, limited tenure of, 08 a 15; 
sale of, 73 a 35, bS 

Oligarchy rule of the rich, 79 b 7, 
90 b 2; four kinds, 92 a 39, 20 b 
18; frequency, 96 a 22; safe- 
guards, 97 a 14, 09 a 21; fall, 
05 a 37 

Olympic overtraining, 39 a1 

opooinva, 52 b 14 

OUstracism, 84 a 8, 88 a 25, 02 b 18, 
03 b19 

Otakoustai, 13 b 15 

Ovipara, 56 a 13 


Paintings, $1 b 12, 84 b 8, 36 b 14. 
40a 35 

Parenthood, 52 a 28, 53 b 7, 56 b 
10, 5S a 85, 59 a 37 

Patrimony. See Entail 

Pay for public services 67 b 1, 
74a 8, 93a 5,17 b 31, 20a17 

Peace, 33 a 35, 34 a 2, 26 

Penestae, 64.4 35, 69 a 37 

Pentacosiomedimni, 74a 19 

Perioeci, 69 b 3, 71 b 30, 72 @ 18, 
03 a 8, 27 b 11, 29a 26, 30a 29 

Persian Wars, 74a 13, 03 a 5, b 33, 
04a 21, 07 a 4, 41 a 30 

Phiditia, 71 a 27, 72a 3, b3t 

Phsygian music, 70 b 9, 90 a 22, 
40 b 4, 42a 32 

Pillory, 06 b 2 

Plain, men of the, 05 a 24 

Play to imitate work, 36 a 32 

Pluralism at Carthage, 73 b $ 

Piutocracy at Carthage, 73 a 25. 
See Oligarchy 

Poetics, 41 b 89 

Poetry, judgement of, $1 b7 

Popniation, limit of, 65 a 13, 38, 
38 bk, Tab 4, 20a 5, b 20, 27.415, 
35 Db ZL 
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Potayagides, 13 b 13 

Priests necessary, 28 b 11; old 
men, 29 297; duties, 22 b 18; 
syssitia for, 31.b5 

Professiona] music, 41 b 8 

Property, sense of, 61 b 16, 63 2 40; 
due limits of, 65 a 29, 26 b 30 

Proverbs, 55 b 29, 63 a 39, 03 b 29, 
144 5, 34.4 20 

Prytanis, 05 a 17, 22 b 29 

Pnnishment, 22 a 6, 32 a 12 

Pargation by music, 41 b 38 

Pyramids, 13 b 23 


Rattle, invention of, 40 b 26 

Reason, training of, 34 b § 

Relaxation, 87 b 38, 35 a 13, 392 
16, b 15 

Religion, state, 85 a 6, 14 b 38, 22 
b 18, 93 b 11, 29 4 27, 30a & 

Revolution, sources of, 01 a 263 
aims, 01 b 5, 02 a 32; causes, 02 a 
17; modes, 04 b8; ina democracy, 
04 b19; caused bysmallre!orms, 
07 a 34; by foreigners, (7 b 203 
Plato’s formula for, 16 a1 

Royalty, 84 b 35, S86 b 8, 87 b 37, 
95 a 5, 10 b 2; fall of, 12 b 38; 
safegnards of, 13a 18 

Ruling class, 97 b 9, 29a 2 


Sea-ports, 27 a 1} 

Senate, Spartan, 70 b 85 

Serfs, 30 a 25 

Sex. See Male and female 

Site of city, 27a 4, 30a 34 

Slave, a live tool, 53 b 32; virtue 
of, 59 b 28; school for, 55 b 23 

Slavery, natural, 62 a 3%, 54 b 20, 
78 b 83; criticized, 53 b 20, 552835 
agricultural, 30 a 25 

Speculation and action, 24 a 25, 
33.416 

Speech, human, 53 4 9 

Spies, 13 b 11 

Spit-lamps, 99 b 10 

Stability of constitution, 07 b 26 

Stage, control of, 36 b 13 

Syssitia, 65 a 8, 72a 13, 13 a 41, 29 
b5, 3043, 31a 19 


Tactics modern, 97 b 20 


Taxation, 71 b 13, 13 b 26, 14 b 14, 
20 a 20, b3 
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Temple sites, 31 a 24, b17 

Territory, nature of, 26 b 26 

Thétes, 74. 21 

Thirty, the, 05 b 25 

Torch-races, 09 a 19 

Town-planning, 67 b 22, 30 b 23 

Trade, origin of, 56 b 40, 57.4 17; 
unpopularity, 58 b 1; branches, 
58 bi2; writers on, 58 b 40; 
foreign, 27 a 29 

Tripods, walking, 53 b 35 

Tyranny, 79 b 5, 87 b 39, 93 b 28, 
95 a 1; fall of, 11 a 23, 12 a 21; 
safeguards of, 13a 18 


Unity of state, 61 a 10, 63 b 29 
Usury unnatural, 58 b 7, 25 


SUBJECTS 


Village-communities, 52 b 16, 27 

Walls, city, 30 b 32 

War, natural, 55 b 37, 56 b 23, 33 b 
38; a moral education, 70 a 5, 
34 a 25 

Water-supply, 80 b 40 

Wealth, acquisition of, 53 b 12, 56 
al; distribution of, 09 b 20; 
kinds of, 56 a 15-57 b 40 

Winds, 90 a 13, 30 a 39, 35 b1 

Women's edneation and status, 60 
b15, 62a 20, 64.b4, 69 b 12, 24, 
99222, 00a7, 13b 33, 14 b 2%, 
19 b 28, 22 b 39,3549, See Com- 
munism, and Female 

Working-class citizenship, 77 b 35, 
28 b 24 
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References as noted on p. 677. 


Short foot-notes on some of these names will be found in the text. 


Abydos, 05 b 33, 06 a 31 

Achaeans, 69 b 6, 03 a 29, 38 b 22 

Achilles, 78 a 37 

Adamas, 11 b 22 

Aegina, 91 b 24, 06a 4 

Agamemnon, 78a 37,85a11,é7b1l4 

Agesilaus, 06 b 35 

Alcaens, 85 a 37 

Alcyone, 74 a 35 

Aleuadae, 06 a 30 

Amaiocus, 12a 14 

Amasis, 59 b 8 

Ambracia, 03 a 23, 04 a 31, 11a 40 

Amphipolis, 03 b 2, 06 a 2 

Amyntas, 11 b 3, 14 

Anaxilaus, 16a 38 

Androdamas, 74 b 23 

Andros, 70 b 12 

Antileon, 14 a 32 

Antimenides, 55 a 36 

Antissa, 03 a 34 

Antisthenes, $4 a 15 

Aphrodite, 69 a 29 

Aphytae, 19 a 14 

Apollodorus, 59a 1 

Apollonia, “0 b 11, 03 a 36, 06a 9 

aArcadians, 614 29, 69 b 4, 70 a3 

Archelaus, 11 b 8, 30 

Archias, 06 b 1 

Archilochus, 28a 3 

Arechytas, 40 b 26 

Ares, 69 b 28 

Argo, 84a 24 

Argos, 69 b 4, 70a 2, 02 b 18, 03 a 6, 
C4 a 25, 10 b 27 

Ariobarzanes, 12a 16 

Aristogiton, 11a 38 


Aristophanes, 62 b 11 

Arrabaens, 11 b 12 

Artaphernes, 11 b 38 

Asia, 71 b 36, $5.a 22, 89 b 40, 27 b27 

Astyages, 12a 12 

Atarneus, 67 a 32 

Athena and the flute, 41 b8 

Athens, constitutional history, 72 
b 37; revolution, 03 a9 

Attalus, 11b3 

Ausones, 29 b 20 

Autophradates, 67 a 32 


Babylon, 65 a 14, 76a 28, 84 b1? 

Bacchiadae, 74 a 38 

Basilidae, 05 b 19 

Black Sea, 38 b 22, 03 a 37, 05 b 36, 
88 b 41 

Byzantium, 91 b 23, 03 a 33 


Camicus, 71 b 40 

Carthage, 72 b 24, 75 b 11, 80a 36, 
93 b 15, 16a 34, b5, 20b 4, 2413 

Catana, 74 a 28 

Celts, 89 b 27, 24 b 12, 36.216 

Chalcidian cities, 74 b 24, 03 b 8, 
6a 3 

Chaicidice, 74 a 24 

Chalcis, £9 b 39, 04a 29, 16a 31 

Chares, 0645 

Charetides, 58 b 40 

Charicles, 05 b 76 

Charilans, 71 b 25, 16 a 34 

Charondas, 52 b 14, 74 a 23, 96a 21, 
97 a 23 

Chios, 59 a 18, 84a 40, 91 b 24, O3 a 
34, 06 b5 
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Chones, 29 b 21 

Chytrum 03 b9 

Cinadon, 06 b 34 

Clazomenae, 03 b 9 

Cleander, 16 a 37 

Cleisthenes of Athens, 75 b 36, 19 
b 21; of Sicyon, 15 b 16, 16 a 31 

Cleomenes, 03 a ¥ 

Cleopatra, 11 b 15 

Cleotimus, 06 a 2 

Cnidus, 05 b 12, 06 b5 

Codrns, 10 b 37 

Colophon, 90 b 15, 08 b 10 

Corinth, 65a 18, 74 a 31, 06a 23, 
10 b 29, 13 a 87, 15 b 22 

Cos, 14 b 25 

Cotys, 11 b 21 

Crataeus, 11 b8 

Crete, 64a 21, 69 a 29, 71 a 29, b 20, 
29 bd 2; education, 24 b7 

Cyclopes, 52 b 22 

Cyme, 69a1, 05a1 

Cypselidae, 13 b 22 

Cypselus, 10 b 29, 15 b 24 

Cyrene, 19 b 18 

Cyrus, 10 b 38, 12a 12 


Daedalus, 53 b 35 

Daphuaeus, 05 a 26 

Darius, 11 b 88 

Decamnichus, 11 b 30 

Delphi, 52 b 2, 03 b 37 

Derdas, 11 b 4 

Dexander, 04.29 

Diaguras, 06 a 36 

Dicaea (4 mare), 62a 24 

Dioeles, 74 a 32 

Dion, 12 a 4, 34 b 16 

Dionysus the elder, 59 a 28, 05 a 25, 
06a1, 07 a 39,10 b 30,13 b 28; 
the younger, 07.239, 12a 4, 35b9 

Diophantus, 67 b 19 

Draco, 74 b 15 


Ecphantides, 41 a 36 

Egypt, $62 18, 13 b 21, 20a 40 

Elimea, 11 b 13 

Elis, 06 a 16 

Ephialtes, 74a 8 

Epidamnus, 67 b 18, 87 a 7,01 b 21, 
04a 13 

Epimenides, 52 b 14 

Eretria, 89 b 39, 06 a 35 

Erythrae, 05 b 18 
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Ethiopia, 90 b 5 

Eubulus, 67 a 31 

Enripides, 11 b 33; quoted, 52 b 8, 
77a 19, 10 a 34, 28a 15, 39a 19 

Eurytion, 06 a 39 

Euthycrates, 04 a 12 

Evagoras, 11 b 5 


Gelo, 02 b 32,12 b 10, 15 b 35,16 a 33 
Gorgias, 60 a 28, 75 b 26 


Harmodius, 11 a 87 

Hellanocrates, 11 b 17 

tfeniochi, 38 b 22 

Hephaestus, 53 b 36 

Heraclea, 04 b 81,05 b 5, 87, 06 a 
37, 27 b14 

Heracleodorus, 03 a 19 

Heracles, 84 a 23 

Heraclides, 11 b 21 

Heraclitus, 15 a 30 

Heraea, 03 a 14 

Hesiod quoted, 52 b 10, 12 b4 

Hestiaea, 03 b 33 

Hiero, 12 b 11, 13 b 14, 15 b 34 

Hipparinus, 06 a 1 

Hippocrates, 26 a 15 a 

Hippodamus, constitution of, 67 b 
28, 30 b 24 

Homer quoted, 52 b 23, 53 a 5, b 36, 
59 v 13, 67 a1, 78 a 36. 85a 10, $7 
b 14, 92.4 18, 83 a 24, 26. 27 

Honest Lady (a mare), 62 a 24 


Japygians, 03 a 5, 29 b 20 
Iberians, 24 b 19 
Indians, 22 b 24 
Iphiades, 06 a 31 

Istrus, 05 b5 

Italus, 29 bY 

Italy, 74a 24, 29b5 


Jason of Pherae, 77 a 24 


Lametic Gulf, 29 b 13 

Larisa, 75 b 29, 05 b 29, 06.229, 1E bis 

Leontini, 10 b 29, 16 a 36 

Lesbos, 84a 40 

Leucas, 66 b 22 

Leuctra, 70 a 33 

Libya, 62 a 20 

Loeri, €6 b 19, 74 a 22, 07 a 38 

Lyctus, 71 b 28 

Lycurgus, 70 a 7, 71 b 25, 78 b 83. 
74 a 29, 96a 20 
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Lygdamis, 05 a 41 
Lysander, 01 b 19, 06 b 33 


Macedon, 10 b 39, 24 b15 

Magnesia, 69 b 7, 89 b 39 

Malea, 97 b 14 

Manutinea, 04 a 26, 18 b 25 

Marseilles (Massalia), 05 b 4, 21.230 

Meander, 89 b 40 

Medes, 84 b 1, 39a 35 

Megacles, 11 b 27 

Megara, SO b 14, 00 a 17, 02 b 31, 
04D 35, 05 a 24 

Messene, 69 b 4, 70a 3, 06 b 338 

Midas, 57 b 16 

Minos, 71 b 81, 39, 29 b 4, 25 

Mithridates, 12 a 16 

Mitylene, 85 a 35, 04a 4, 11 b 26 

Muasen, 04a 12 

Molossus, 10 b 40 

Musaeus, 39 b 22 

Myron, 16 a 30 

Mysians, 42 b10, 


Naxos, 45 a 41 
Notium, 03 b 10 


Oenophyta, 03 b 29 
Oenotria, 29 b 4 
Olympieum, 13 b 33 
Olympus, 40 a 9 
Onomarehns, v4 a 12 
Opici, 29 b 19 

Opns, $7 a & 

Orens, 03 a 18 
Orthagoras, 15 b 13 
Oxylus, 19 a 12 


Paches, 01a 6 

Panaetius, 10 b 29, 16a 37 

Partheniae, 06 b 29 

Pausanias, 01 b 20, 07 a 4, 33 b 345 
of Macedon, 11 b2 

Panson, 40 a 36 

Pediaci, 05 a 24 

Penthilidae, 11 b 27 

Periander of Corinth, 84a 2%, lla 
20, 13 a 37,15 b 26; of Ambracia, 
04 a 32, lia 39 

Pericles, 74.8 8 

Perrhaebi, 69 b 6 

Persia, 84 b 1,13 a 88, b 9, 24.b 11, 
394 34 

Phalaris, 10 b 28 


Phaleas, constitution of, 66 a 39, 
Ti d9 

Pharsalian mare, 62 a 24 

Pharsalus, 06 a 10 

Phidon of Argos, 10 b 26; of 
Corinth, 65 b12 

Philemon, 55 b 30 m 

Philip, 11 b2 

Philolaus, 74 a 31 

Philoxenus, 42 b 9 

Phocis, 04 a 10 

Phocylides, 95 b 33 

Phoxus, 04 a 29 

Phreatto, 00 b 29 

Phrynichus, 05 b 27 

Piraeus, 67 b 23; democratic, 03 b 12 

Pisistratidae, 11 a 36, 12 b 31, i3b 
23, 15 b 30 

Pisistratus, 05 b 23, 10 b 30,15 b 
21, 31 

Pittacus, 74 D139, 85a 35 

Plato, Laws, ¢4 b 27, 71 b 29,7469; 
Meno. 60 a 22; Republic. 61 a 6, 
91 a 11, 93 b1, Id a 2, 42 a 382; 
Symposium, 62 b 12 

Polycrates, 13 b 24 

Polygnotus, 40 a 37 

Pontus. See Biack Sea 

Pythagoras, 63 a 30 n. 

Pytho, 11 b 20 


Reggio (Rhegium), 74 b 23, 16 a 28 
Rhodes, 71 b 37, 02 b 23, 32, 04 b 
Pay 


Salamis, 04 a 22 

Sainos, 54a 31, 03 a 36, 13 b 24 

Sardanapalos, 12a1 

Scylax, 32 b 2¢ 

Scylla, 29 b 12 

Scythia, 24 b 11 

Sesostris, 29 b 4, 25 

Seuthes, 124 14 

Sicily, 59a 23, 71 b39, 74425, 16a 35 

Sicyon, 15 b 12, 16 a 30 

Simus, 06 a 30 

Stritis, 29 b 21 

Sirras, 11 b 12 

Smerdis, 11 b 29 

Socrates. See Plato 

Solon, 56 b 32, 66b17, 73 p35 
$1 b 32, Wa 19 » BR. 

Sophocles, 60 a 30 

Sparta, concentration of estates. 
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07 a 36; constitution, 65 b 35, 
69 a 29, 04 D1, 16a 18, 32, 33 b 11; 
depopulation, 70 a 29; education, 
24 b 7, 88 b 11; kings, $5 a 1, 
b 27, 01 b 21; sole virtue of, 
34 b 40; women, 69 b 82 

Stentor, 26 b7 

Sybaris, 03 a 29 

Syracuse, 55 b 24, 86 b 40, 02 b 
03 a 88, b 20, 04a 26, 06a1,1 
8, 32, 13 b 13, 26, 15 b 35 


32, 
oA 


Taranto (Tarentum), 91 b 28, 03 a 3, 
06 b 31, 20 b9 

Tenedos, 91 b 25 

Thales, 59a 6, 74. 28 

Theagenes, 05 a 24 

Thebes, 69 b 37, 74 a 32, 02 b 29, 
06 a 38, 21a 29 

Theodectes, 55 a 86 

Theodorus, 36 b 28 

Theopompus, 13 a 26 
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Thera, 90 b 11 

Thessaly, 69 a 87, b 5, 31 a 32 

Thibron, 38 b 18 

Thirty, the, 05 b 25 

Thrace, 74b 24, 12 a14, 24b11 

Thrasippns, 4] a 36 

Thrasybulus of Miletus, 84 a 27, 11 
a 20; of Syracuse, 12 b 11, 15 b 
38 


Thurii, 03 a 29, 07 a 27, b6 
Timophanes, 04 a 7, 06 a 23 
Triopium, 71 b 36 

Troezen, 03 a 29, 35 a 20 
Tyrrhenia, 80 a 86, 29 b19 
Tyrtaeus, 06 b 39 


Xerxes, 11 b 38 


Zaleucus, 74a 22, 29 
Zancle, 03 a 35 
Zeus, 59 b18, 81 b 18, 84 b 81, 89 bs 
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